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To     Dr     R  E  I  D. 


S  I  R, 


IT  would  be  ungrateful  at  lead,  and  al« 
mod  uncaadid^  were  I  to  publiih  thefe 
EfTays,  without  infcribing  rhein  to  you  ; 
confcious  as  I  ain»  that^  but  for  the  aflift- 
ance  which  I  have  received  from  your  wri- 
tingSp  they  never  could  have  been  compo- 
fed,  nor  thought  of;   and  thar,   but  for 
the  approbation  which  many  parts  of  them 
have  met  with  &om  you,  they  never  would 
have  been  publiihed.     Indeed  the  hint  of 
the  principal  argument  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  date  and  illuftrate  in  the  firft 
of  thefe  Eflays,  the  only  one  contained  in 
this  volume^  was  taken  from  an  obferva- 
tion  of  yours,  in  one  of  your  Efays  on 
a  the 


(     ii     ) 

tb^  rntelkSiual  Powers  of  Man ;  the  pro- 
fecution  and  application  of  which  obfer- 
vation,  I  find,  had  not  occurred  to  your- 
felf. 

I  do  not,  however,  prefume  to  publifli 
my  fpeculations  as  wholly  approved  of  by 
you ;  nor  to  make  you  in  any  degree  an- 
fwerable  for  fuch  parts  of  them  as  niay  be 
thought  erroneous  or  doubtful.  If  they 
cannot  anfwer  for  themfelves,  it  is  I  alone 
that  mud  anfwer  for  them. 

I  have  obfcrved  with  much  anxiety, 
that  forae  of  my  obfervations  and  reafon- 
ings,  which  to  myfelf  appeared  jufl  and 
important,  have  not  appeared  (b  to  you ; 
and,  in  confcquence  of  this  diflruft  or  dif- 
fcnt  on  your  part,  I  have  been  led  to  exa- 
mine with  peculiar  care,  and  to  illu (Irate 
very  fully,  all  thofe  fufpefted  parts  of  my 
difquifitions.  The  refult  of  this  more  ri- 
gorous examination,  in  mod  inftances,  has 

been, 
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been,  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  had 
formed  before ;  and  to  enable  me  to  illu- 
ffarate  it  better,  and  to  anfwer,  in  a  man-* 
ner  which  I  think  fatisfadory^  the  princi- 
pal objeflions  that  you  had  urged  againll 
my  fpeculations. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  us, 
has,  I  think,  been  chiefly  on  certain  points^ 
which,  from  the  nature  of  my  inquiries, 
I  have  had  occafion  to  examine  rery  mi- 
nutely; much  more  fo,  I  believe,  than 
had  ever  been  done  before ;  and  of  which, 
though  they  had  not  altogether  efcaped 
your  attention,  you  had  taken  only  a 
more  remote  and  general  view.  It  is  not 
for  me,  but  for  others,  to  judge,  whe- 
ther my  attention  to  thefe  points  in  fci- 
ence  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  or 
not. 

I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  you,  and 

with  your  candour  in  all  matters  of  fci- 

a  2  ence. 
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cncc,  to  fuppofe  that  any  explanation  or 
apology  to  you  could  be  neceffary  for  my 
cdndudl  in  this  refped ;  or  to  think  that 
you  could  have  expedled  or  wiftied  for  any 
other  condudl  on  my  part.  It  is  for  the 
fake  of  others,  who  might  be  ftruck  with 
certain  differences  of  opinion  between  us, 
and  who  might  miilake  them  for  an  in*- 
confiftency  with  refpect  to  tbofe  important 
principles  about  which  we  perfe<5Wy  agree, 
that  I  think  it  expedient  to  give  fome  pre- 
liminary explanation  and  judification  of 
my  conduct.  This  I  think  I  cannot  bet- 
ter do  than  in  the  very  words  of  Bacon, 
whofe  fentiments  1  am  fure  you  know, 
and  revere,  as  much  as  I  do :  Etfi  non  dlf^ 
pliceat  regula^  Oportet  discentem 
CREDERE  ;  huic  tamen  conjungendum  efiy 
Oportet  jam  edoctum  judicio  sue 
UTi ;  difcipuli  enim  debcnt  magi/lris  ternpo-* 
rariam  folum  Jidem^  judiciique  fufpenfionem^ 
donee  penitus  imbiber int  arles ;  non  autetn  pie- 

nam 
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TiamUbeftaiis  ijurationenij  perpetuamque  itH 
genii  Jirvitutcm^ 

But  tfaougli  i  take  the  liberty  to  differ 
materially  from  you  on  certain  points  in 
phik)fopby,  1  embrace  with  joy  this  opM 
portunity,  the  bed  or  only  I  may  ever 
harre,  oi  acknowledging  what  pleafure  and 
ia(li^€Hon  I  hate  derived  froim  your  con- 
verfation  and  writings ;  and  of  expreffing 
the  high  fenle  that  I  have  of  the  merit 
of  your  philofophy ;  which  hath  rcfcued 
one  of  the  nobfeft  and  moft  interefting 
branches  of  knowledge,  that  of  the  Human 
Mind,  from  a  (late  that  rendered  it  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  Science,  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  human  underflahding ;  an 
objedt  of  contempt  to  the  Wife,  of  detefta* 
tion  to  the  Good,  and  of  well-merited  de-^ 
rifion  even  to  the  Vulgar. 

That  fyftem  of  falfe  fcience,  which  you 
have  fo  happily  exploded,  as  dangerous  to 

the 
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the  bed  interefts  of  mankind,  has  already 
undergone  the  fevereft  revifion  and  cen- 
fure  of  fome  refpedtable  authors,  who, 
being  themfelves  warmly  interefted  in  the 
caufe  of  religion  and  virtue,  were  difpofed 
to  regard  with  the  mod  jealous  abhorrence 
every  thing,  and  every  word,  that  tended, 
however  remotely,  or  threatened,  how- 
ever feebly,  to  fhake  their  facred  founda- 
tions. 

But  its  baneful  efledls  on  fcience  itfelf 
have  been  greater  and  more  evident ;  not 
merely  by  the  many  falfe  and  extravagant 
opinions  to  which  it  led,  for  thefe  of  them- 
felves  muft  foon  have  died  away,  but  by 
poifoning  the  very  fountain  of  knowledge; 
introducing  the  moft  vifiofiary  principles 
as  fundamental  truths,  with  a  perfed  ne- 
gledl  and  contempt  of  that  patient  impar- 
tial obfervation,  and  of  that  ftridl  and  cau- 
tious indudion,  which  alone  can  lead  to 
the  real  knowledge  of  nature.     It  has  thus 

tended 
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tended  rather  to  bewilder  aiid  darken  man- 
kind^  than  to  lead  and  enlighten  them  in 
the  paths  of  fcience  ;  and  has  too  often 
made  its  votaries  rather  ingenious  difpu* 
tants  than  folid  reafoners.  Nor  has  it  been 
lefs  pernicious,  by  deterring  the  ableft 
and  mod  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  know-* 
ledge,  with  the  unpromifing  appearance 
which  it  prefented^  and  the  unfatisfadlory 
attainments  which  it  afforded ;  by  fatisfy- 
ing  the  indolent  with  very  imperfect  and 
falfe  accounts  of  thofe  vaft  regions  of  fci- 
ence, which,  by  proper  exertions  of  their 
own,  they  might  well  have  hoped  to  ex- 
plore ;  and  by  filling  the  vain,  for  even  in 
fcience  vanity  bears  fway,  with  an  arro- 
gant conceit  of  fuperior  knowledge,  which 
they  had  neither  talents  nor  perfeverance 
to  attain. 

I  muft  ever  be  of  opinion,  that  thofc 
authors  have  deferved  well  of  mankind, 
wl^p  have  coatiibuted  by  their  labours, 

either 


(  vw  ) 

€ith«r  to  jDG[9Lt:£  men  wifer,  or  to  make 
them  better;*  but  they  furely  deferve  don* 
hij  well  of  them  who  do  both.  That  fuch 
is  the  happy  fpirit  and  tendency  of  your 
philofbphy,  and  that  fuch  will  be  the  in- 
fluence of  your  writings  on  all  who  fhall 
perufe  them  with  due  attention,  and  withf^ 
OKit  prejudice,  I  am  well  convinced.  Thii 
profpei^,  and  the  afTurance  that  you  do 
not  bbouf  in  yain,  while  the*  pure  fun- 
Ihine  of  a  well-fpent  life  gilds  the  evening 
of  your  days^  will,  I  hope,  encourage  you 
iUll  to  profecute  thofe  inquiries,  in  which 
you  have  hitherto  been  fo  fuccefsful. 


Farewell. 


Edinburgh, 

Jan.  I. 

1790. 


JAMES  GREGORY. 
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IT  muft  no  doabt  appear  rery  ftrangc^ 
and  perhaps  will  be  thought  not  very 
wife,  for  one,  whofe  profeilion  and  ftation 
engage  him  in  the  cultivation  of  phyfical 
fcience^  ever  to  wander  from  his  own  more 
pleafant  and  fruitful  province^  into  the 
thorny  and  barren  regions  of  metaphyiical 
fpeculation« 

Such  a  condudl  it  is  perhaps  impoflible 
fully  to juftify^  and  it  maybe  difficult  even 
toexcufe;  but  in  the  prefent  indance  it 
may  be^  and  it  furely  ought  to  be,  ac-^ 
counted  for  at  lead. 

The  treatife  contained  in  this  volume  is 
part  of  a«  much  more  cxtenfive  and  im- 
portant undertaking,  An  EJfay  towards  an 
invejligation  of  the  exail  import  and  extent 
of  the  common  notion  of  the  relation  of  Caufc 
b  and 
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and  Effefl  in  phyfics^  and  of  the  real  nature 
of  that  relation. 

It  will  be  admitted^  I  prcfume,  at  once, 
that  this  is  an  important  inquiry;  and 
that  it  is  a  rational  one  too,  if  any  means 
can  be  found  whereby  it  may  be  profecu- 
tcd  with  certainty  and  with  fuccefs.  From 
the  nature  and  the  dbyedl  of  ii;  it  may  be 
conceived  to  be  equally  interefUng  to  the 
Metaphylician  and  to  the  Phyfical  inqui- 
rer; to  the  former,  as  relating  to  an  ef- 
iential  part  of  the  conflitution  of  the  hu<- 
nan  mindy  or  an  important  law  of  hu- 
man thought ;  to  the  latter,  as  involving 
a  Arid  examination  of  that  principle, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  one  great  part 
of  his  fcience:  I  mean  that  part  of  phy- 
fical fcience  which  is  called  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy,  in  contradiftindlion  to  Natural 
Hittory. 

The  nature  and  objedls  of  thele  two 
branches  of  Phyfical  Science,  and  of  courfe 
the  proper  diftindion  and  boundary  be- 
tween them,  1  conceive  to  be  fufficiently 
%nd  uniformly  uhderftood.  Natural  Hiftory 

coniiders 


cetiBdeTsmzxx^Sub/iancei;  deicribesthem, 
gives  xhem  ii^unes^  and  arrangCB  them,  on 
the  principle  of  refemblance  and  differ- 
ence, inix)  higlier  and  lower  kinds  and 
ibrts,  or^  ia  its.. own  technical  language, 
into  K.iqgdoais,  ClaiTes,  Orders,  Genera^ 
Species,  and  Varieties.  Natural  Philofophy 
treats  of  phjUcdlEvrnts ;  arranges  them,  in 
ibme  meafur^,  on  the  principle  of  refem- 
blance, but  endeavours  always  to  refer 
them  Co  their  reipedive  cauies.  Hence 
the  intimate  connection  of  thefe  two 
J>ranches  of  Natural  Science^  and  the  'imr 
aaediate  fubferviency  of  the  former  to  the 
latter,  mu£t  be  evident,  and  are  indeed 
xmiverfiilly  acknowledged. 

In  every  part  of  Natural  Philofophy,  it 
is  aiTuixied  as  a  principle,  That  no  event 
or  change  (for  all  the  events  that  we  ob- 
ierve  are  changes  only,  we  perceive  not  in 
any  of  them  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  exigence)  comes  to  pafs  merely  of 
itielf,  that  is,  without  relation  to  any 
thing  elfe;  but  that  every  change  (lands 
related  to,  and  impliee  thef  exigence  and 
influence  of^  fomethxng  elfe,  in  confe- 
b  2  quence 
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quence  of  which  fuch  change  came  to  pafs, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
ciple^  beginning,  or  fource,  of  the  change 
referred  to  it.  The  term  Caufe  is  ufually 
employed  to  denote  the  fuppofed  prin- 
ciple of  change ;  and  the  term  Effeii  is  ap- 
plied to  the  change  confidered  as  related 
to  the  principle  of  change  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded :  for  it  muft  be  obfervcd,  that  both 
thefe  terms,  as  commonly  ufed,  are  rela- 
tive. That  which  confidered  without  re- 
lation to  any  change  proceeding  from  it 
would  be  termed  a  Subdance,  or  in  fbme 
inftances  a  Quality,  or  even  an  Event, 
when  confidered  in  that  relation,  is  term- 
ed a  Caufc ;  and  what  confidered  as  related 
to  its  caufe  would  be  termed  an  Effed^ 
when  regarded  independently  of  that  re- 
lation, is  called  an  Event,  or  in  fome  ca- 
fes a  State,  or  a  Quality  :  Juft  as  a  perfon 
who  confidered  by  himfelf  is  called  a  Man, 
when  confidered  in  difierent  relations  may 
be  a  father,  a  fon,  a  brother,  a  hufband, 
a  fubjed,  a  fovereign,  &c.  Thus  the 
melting  of  fnow,  confidered  fimply,  is  an 
Event ;  as  related  to  heat,  it  is  an  Effeii  ; 
Heat  we  perceive  only  as  a  Quality ;  or  we 

may 
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may  call  it  perhaps  a  State ;  for  aught  we 
know,  it  may 'be  a  Subftimte^  accumulated 
occaiionally  in  difl^renc  bodies,  like  water 
in  a  fponge :  confidered  as  related  to  the 
melting  of  fnow,  it  is  zCauJe;  confidered 
as  proceeding  from  the  rays  of  the  (un^  or 
the  inflammation  of  fuel,  &c.  it  is  an  Ef- 

The  general  philofophical  principle  on 
this  poifit,  involving  the  notioA  at  prefent 
under  confideration,  is  commonly  exprelT- 
ed  in  fuch  terms  as  the  following :  For 
every  effeA  there  muft  be  a  caufe ; — no- 
thing exift^,  or  nothing  comes  to  pais, 
without  a  caufe; — Nihil  turpius  philofopho 
quam  riEKi  fine  catifa  quicquam  dicert. — 
And  this  principle,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  Natural  Philofbphy,  has  been  re- 
garded both  as  a  phyfical  and  as  a  meta- 
phyfical  axiom ;  phyfical,  as  exprefiiing  an 
important  general  faft  with  refpedl  to  the 
material  world  ;  metaphyfical,  as  ex- 
prefiing  a  correfponding  law  of  human 
thought,  or  fomething  which  all  men  of 
competent  judgement  think,  and  cannot 
help  thinkii^^ 

If 
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If  this  axiom  were  erroDeous,  Natural 
Philofophy  would  be  but  a  kind  of  dream ; 
as  Geometry  would  be,  if  the  axioms  of 
at  were  falfe ;  or  as  the  fyftem  of  one  would 
•be,  who  (hould  hold  that  all  animals  are 
batched  from  eggs,  as  birds  are;  or  that 
^very.fubftance  in  nature  is  produced  by 
generation,  and  has  a  father  and  a  mo- 
ther, as  the  more  perfect  animals  have. 

The  axiom  under  <:on{ideration  cannot 
be  fuppofed  wholly  erroneous;  for  every 
pn^fon  of  competent  judgement  and  know- 
ledge underflands  by  it  ibmething  of 
which  he  has  the  mod  perfed  and  irre- 
£ftible  convi^ion,  as  being  univerfally 
true;  and  any  peribn  who  (hould  pre* 
fume  to  deny  it  would  be  as  little  regard- 
ed, and  would  as  little  deferve  regard,  as 
one  who  fliould  deny  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry. 

But  thougfi  there  may  be  famethmg  in 
that  axiom  as  unquedionably  true  as  any 
axiom  of  geometry ;  yec  it  muft  be  own- 
ed, that,  taken  altogether,  it  is  not  quite 
io  clear  and  preciie  as  might  be  wifhed, 

and 
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and  a9  dio&  of  geometry  adually  are; 
and  theirfooe^ckoveyer  .nece(!arjr  it  may 
be  to  admit  the  phyfical  axiom  of  the  n^ 
niverfality  and  the  necefficy  of  a  Cau/e  for 
cveFy  EfMit  or  fuppofed  J^^«f7,  it  miift  be 
equally^  and  even  previonfly^  nece(&ry  to 
have  it  rendered  clear  and  precife ;  which 
can  beidone  only  bya  particular  explana^ 
tion,  and  fuU  iUuftradoa  of  the  notion  ex«- 
prefled  by  the  term  Cdu/Cy  and  of  the  rela* 
tion  concdved  tofubfift  between  Caujc  and 

It  is  in  vain,,  and  would  be.almoft  abi- 
furd,  to  attempt  to  fettle  that  preliminary 
point, !  by  gilding*  any  arbitrary  definitions) 
however  clear  and  precife  thefe  might  be 
made,:  of  tb(  notions  and  of  the  terms  in 
quellion.  Such  definitions  may  eafily  be 
given,  and  'inaoy  different  definitions  of 
them  have  been  given  accordmgly,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Ail  of  thele 
definitions  of  any  one  term  or  notion,  liich 
as  Cdu/e^  may  be  bad ;  tiiat  is,  either  alto* 
gether  erroneous ;  or  defedlisre,  and  confe- 
qaently  too  genieral  j  or  redundant,  and 
confeqnentljr  too. limited. and.  partial,  in 

their 
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thdr  application :  nay,  all  but  one  of  them 
mvft  be  bad^  forafmuch  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent. 

It  would  require  a  difTertation  much 
longer  than  I  fhould  wifh  this  Introduc- 
tion to  be,  to  explain  the  laws  of  defini- 
tion, with  refpedt:  to  natural  objedls,  and 
to  thofe  notions  that  are  univerfal  among 
mankind,  and  are  the  natural  and  fponta- 
neous  fuggeftions  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  fun- 
damental and  indefeaflble  laws  in  the  con- 
llitution  of  the  Human  Mind. 

It  would  even  require  a  difcuflion  in- 
conveniently and  difproportionately  long 
for  .this  place,  to  point  out  all  the  impro- 
prieties, and  all  the  pernicious  confequen- 
ccs,  which  have  indeed  been  very  exten- 
five  and  very  permanent,  of  the  arbitrary 
definitions  and  erroneous  doctrines  con- 
cerning caufes,  that  make  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  Platonic  and  Ari/lotelian  philo- 
fophy.  Thefe  perhaps  are  more  ancient 
even  than  Plato,  and  may  have  only  been 
borrowed  by  him  from  fome  of  his  pre- 

deceflbrs ; 
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deceflbrs;  but  they  were  fully  adopted^ 
and  in  fome  meafure  altered  and  modi-^ 
fied,  by  his  fcholar  Aristotle;  and  by 
him  were  eftablifhed,  as  the  very  bafis  of 
fcience,  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years. 
The  whole  of  that  boafted  dodlrine,  im-* 
partially  confidered,  may  fairly  be  refol- 
ved  into  one  vague,  confufed,  unnatural 
notion,  (to  l|  pv),  which  fome  philofopher^ 
in  an  evil  hour  for  fcience,  had  unluckily 
formed  for  himfelf,  and  contrived  to  ex-» 
pre&  by  an  arbitrary  and  bad  definition 
of  the  Greek  term  «/rw,  which  we  trans- 
late Caii/e.  I  call  the  definition  and  ufe  ot 
that  term,  by  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
and  their  followers,  arbitrary  and  bad, 
not  merely  becaufe  it  is  too  vague  and  ge- 
neral, comprehending,  for  example,  the 
matter,  and  the  form,  as  well  thofe  things 
ufually  called  and  thought  caufes,  and  fo 
is  a  violation  of  propriety  of  language,  in 
Greek,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  and  in  the 
modern  languages  ;  but  much  more  be- 
caufe it  is  an  attempt  to  do  violence  to  the 
laws  of  human  thought,  and  to  make  us 
confider  feveral  things  ^%fpecies  of  one^r- 
nus^  among  which  things  there  is  not  in 
c  reality 
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reality  a  generic  nature.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  a  falfe  and  unnatural  ^^irj^  which 
is  indeed  impradlicable ;  but  if  it  were 
poflible,  it  would  be  a  mortal  fin  in  the 
philofophy  as  well  as  in  the  hiftory  of  na- 
ture :  it  would  be  almoft  as  bad  as  a  falfe 
axiom.  It  is  difficult  to  exprefs  in  common 
language  the  nature  of  the  violence  done^ 
or  rather  attempted,  to  the  indefeafible 
laws  of  human  thought,  by  Ari  stotle's 
dodlrine  of  Caufes  :  the  nearefl  that  I  can 
come  to  a  juft  expreflion  of  it,  is  by  ob- 
ierving,  that  it  is  a  fort  of  counterpart  to 
an  arbitrary  and  unnatural  divifion  of  a 
fubjedl  of  thought.  On  fuch  an  impro- 
per^  or,  as  he  calls  it,  inelegant  divifion, 
Cicero  has  very  (hrewdly  remarked.  Hoc 
non  cfi  DiviDERE,  fed  frangere  rem: 
of  Aristotle's  dodlrine  of  Caufes,  we 
may  fay,  with  equal  truth,  though  not 
with  equal  wit.  Hoc  non  eft  comprehen- 
DEREj/ed  gonfundere  res. — But  as  the 
minute  difcuffion  of  that  dodlrine  will 
come  in  more  properly  afterwards  in  the 
profecution  of  thefe  Eflays,  and  is  not  im- 
mediately neceifary  for  the  underftanding 
of  any  thing  contained  in  this  volume,  I 

pollpone 
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podpone  it  for  the  prefent ;  only  obfer- 
Ting,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  Ut  aqua  norl 
q/cendet  aitius  quam  caput  fantis  a  quo  pro^ 
manat^  ita  doHrina  ab  Aristotele  de-^ 
duiia  fupra  doiitinam  Aristotelis  nun^ 
quam  Bffurgist. 

With  rcfpcA  to  the  other  point,  the  ex- 
a6l  import  and  extent  of  the  common  and 
natural  notion  of  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
efled,  concerning  which  relation  I  con- 
ceive that  various  fanciful  and  erroneous 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  of 
which  notion  many  arbitrary  and  confu-> 
fed  and  falfe  definitions  have  been  given, 
I  think  it  a  mod  important  and  inter eding 
inquiry. 

It  is  by  no  means  neceOTary  to  examine 
minutely  the  various  fpeculations  and  de- 
finitions of  different  philofophers  about 
it;  for  that  would  be  only  to  learn  the 
opinions  of  a  few  individuals  concerning 
a  matter  of  fa<5t,  the  truth  of  which  is 
quite  independent  of  them  and  their  fpe^ 
culations,  and  may  be  completely  afcer* 
tained  without  the  fmallell  reference  txk 
c  3  any 
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any  thing  which  they  have  either  written 
or  thought.  The  knowledge  of  their  fpe- 
culations  about  it  muft  be  confidered 
chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curioflty,  .  and  can 
fcarce  be  thought  of  importance  on  any 
>*  other  account  but  with  a  view  to  the  hi- 
(lory  of  fcience,  as  thofe  fpeculations  and 
notions  of  philofophers,  however  fanci- 
fuly  have  had  great  influence  on  its  pro- 
grefs. 

But  the  queftion  concerning  the  natural 
and  general  notion  of  caufe  and  efied  is 
of  the  laft  importance;  not  that  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  its  being  natural  or  general 
can  be  regarded  as  any  evidence  of  its  be- 
ing juft  and  proper,  nor  that  any  appeal 
fhould  be  made  to  vulgar  opinions  and 
prejudices,  which  have  often  been  called 
Common  Senfe,  for  the  validity  of  that 
fundamental  principle  in  fcience ;  but  that 
the  precife  import  and  extent  of  that  no- 
tion being  once  afcertained,  it  will  be  pof- 
fible,  which  otherwife  it  would  not  be, 
to  find  out  whether  it  be  juft  and  ra- 
tional, or  erroneous  and  groundlefs,  or  in 
what  rerpe(5ts  it  is  juft,  and  in  what  erro- 
neous i 
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neons ; .  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  difcover 
how  far  it  coincides  or  is  inconiiftent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  eftabliflied  laws  and 
order  of  nature. 

If  we  find,  on  careful  examination,  that 
there  is  among  things  and  events  a  rela- 
tion correfponding  to  our  common  notion 
of  caufe  and  effedt,  this  notion,  I  think^ 
may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  pronoun- 
ced juft  and  rational.  But  if  there  be  in 
fadl  no  fuch  relation  among  things  and 
events,  or  if  we  can  find  no  proof  of  there 
being  fuch  an  one  among  them,  then  I 
think  our  notion  of  the  relation  in  que- 
(lion  muft  be  pronounced  either  wholly 
or  partly  erroneous  and  groundlefs.  If 
we  find  that  there  are  among  things  and 
events  feveral  different  relations,  all  of 
which  have  occafionally  been  exprefled  by 
the  terms  Caufe  and  EffeSi ;  that  there  are 
not  only  very  different  kinds  of  Events  or 
Effeiisj  (which  indeed  is  felf-evident),  but 
alfo  different  kinds  of  Caufes  or  Principles: 
of  Change  i  and  that  between  each  of  thefe 
and  its  correfponding  event  there  is  fome* 
thing  peculiar  or  fpecific  in  the  relatioq, 
I  befides 
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befides  what  is  general  or  common  in  all 
iuch  relations ;  then  I  think  it  mud  be  an 
important  objedl  in  philofophy  to  attend 
to  all  thefe  different  Relations  of  Event ^  to 
inveftigate  as  far  as  poflible  the  nature  of 
every  kind  of  Caufe,  to  afcertain  the  peculiar 
province  of  each,  and  to  refer  every  kind 
of  event  or  effed  to  its  own  proper  caufe 
or  principle  of  change.  And  if  we  find 
that  many  events  proceed  from  a  concur- 
rence, or  co-operation  of  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  caufes,  it  mull  be  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  Philofophy  to  afcertain  fuch  con- 
currence, and  to  difcover  what  {hare  each 
kind  of  caufe  has  in  the  produdtion  of  thofe 
phenomena  which  we  obferve  and  refer  to 
them. 

Many  philoibphers  have  overlooked, 
what  appears  to  me  obvious  to  our  unaf- 
fifted  faculties,  and  generally  acknowled- 
ged by  mankind,  and  what  I  find  on  the 
mod  careful  examination  to  be  true,  that 
there  are  many  different  relations,  as  well 
as  different  kinds  of  event,  many  different 
'kinds  of  caufes,  and  often  the  concurrence 
of  feveral  kinds  of  caufes  in  the  produc- 
tion 
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tion  of  one  event.  And  fach  philofophersy 
in  confequence  of  their  inattention  to  fome 
of  thefe  obvious  truths,  and  an  ill-judged 
and  ill*placed  love  of  fimplicity,  and  an 
eager  defire,  to  v^hich  we  arc  by  nature 
prone^  of  referring  things  to  as  few  prin- 
ciples as  pofliblei  have  fometimes  fallen 
into  confuiion  and  error,  even  of  the  inoft 
extravagant  kind,  in  their  fpeculations ; 
by  endeavouring  to  refer  every  kind  of  e- 
vent  or  effeft  which  they  obfcrved  to  one 
kind  of  caufe.  The  kind  of  caufe  which 
has  been  thus  favoured  in  preference  to 
all  others,  and  regarded  as  the  only  prin- 
ciple of  change,  has  been  different  with 
different  philofophers,  according  to  their 
feveral  taftes  or  fancies,  and  very  much 
according  to  the  kinds  of  event  and  caufe 
which  had  chiefly  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. The  inevitable  conlequence  of  this 
conduct  has  been,  to  perplex  this  effential 
part  of  philofophy,  and  to  retard  the  pro- 
grefs  both  of  phyfical  and  metaphyiical 
fcience.  And  it  is  chiefly  by  following 
the  very  oppofite  condud,  that  I  think 
we  may  hope  to  acquire  real  and  ufeful 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedl  in  queftion;  by 

attending 
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attending  to  thofe  differences,  which  have 
been  fo  generally  difregarded  among  the 
feveral  kinds  of  events,  and  of  caufes,  and 
of  relations  of  event  and  caufe,  and  to  the 
frequent  co-operation  of  different  kinds  of 
caufes ;  with  a  fixed  diflruft  of  all  the  phi* 
lofophical  notions  and  dodlrines  that  have 
ever  been  inculcated  on  the  fubjed ;  but 
with  due  regard  to  the  natural  fuggeftions 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  a  facred  reve- 
rence to  thofe  fundamental  laws  of  human 
thought,  according  to  which  even  our  ob- 
fervations  mud  be  made,  as  well  as  our  in- 
ferences drawn,  and  our  ultimate  opinions 
formed. 

The  expedient  which  I  propofe  will  not 
be  thought  unpromifing,  nor  inadequate 
to  the  end  in  view,  if  it  be  confidered^ 
that  it  is  chiefly  or  folely  by  the  fame  kind 
of  attention  to  refemblances  and  differen- 
ces among  all  the  various  tribes  of  obje(5ls 
which  Nature  prefents  to  us,  without  re- 
gard to  authority  or  prejudices,  but  with 
due  deference '  to  the  natural  laws  of 
thought,  that  we  acquire  all  the  know- 
ledge that  is  competent  to  our  faculties, 

of 
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^f  thofe  objedls,  of  their  qualities,  and 
of  their  relations.  Wc  know  little,  in- 
deed, of  .what  any  thing  is  in  itfelf ;  but 
much  of  what  many  things  are  with  re- 
fpedl  to  one  another,  wherein  they  agree, 
wherein  they  differ,  and  how  they  (land 
related. 

The  fimplicity  and  feeming  obvioufneft 
of  the  expedient  may  make  it  wonderful 
that  it  had  not  been  employed  long  ago, 
but  can  be  no  obje<flion  to  its  ufe  :  on  the 
contrary,  {hould  be  rather  a  recummen- 
dation  of  it.  We  have  many  inftances, 
more  important  in  themfelves,  and  more 
nearly  akin  to  the  fubjedl  in  queftion, 
than  making  an  egg  (land  on  its  end,  or 
breaking  a  bundle  of  rods,  how  effedluaU 
ly  a  purpofe«  feemingly  difficult,  if  not 
impradlicable,  may  be  accompliflied  by 
means  the  fimplefl  and  moll  obvious, 
which  in  one  point  of  view  it  appears 
flrange  that  any  perfon  fhould  have  over- 
looked. 

The  vaft  fabric  of  natural  fcience,  the 

glory  of  modern  times,  has  all  been  rear- 

d  ed 
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!ed  by  fuch  fimple  nvcans ;  and  the  greac 
merit  of  Bacoj^  was,  .chat,  in  an  age  of 
darkoels,  and  of  prejudice  worfe  than  ig-- 
norance,  be  had  penetration  to  perceive, 
and  judgemeat  to  value  as  they  deferved, 
and  force  of  mind  to  recommend  to  o-- 
thers,  thofe  fimple  but  efFedlual  means  for 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  which,  now 
that  we  have  been  Co  long  accuftomed  to 
fee  them  fuccefsfuUy  employed,  appear  to 
US  fo  natural  and  obvious,  that  we  are  apt 
to  wonder,  and  even  difpofed  fometimes  to 
inquire  philofopbicallyt  how  it  came  to 
pais  that  they  were  fo  long,  or  that  they 
wisr^  ever  negleded. 

That  part  of  fcience  which  I  wifli  to  ex* 
plore  is  at  prefent,  in  point  of  confufion, 
and  obfcurity,  and  prejudices,  and  dog- 
matical opinions  repugnant  to  nature  and 
to  reafon,  in  almofl:  as  bad  a  ftate  as  the 
whole  of  Natural  Philo(bphy  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  before  the  genius  of  Ba- 
con began  to  enlighten  the  realms  of 
Science;  and  the  means  which  I  propofe 
to  employ  in  the  invelligation  of  it  are 
preciiely  thofe  which  he  recommends.    As 

it 
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it  w  diflicnk  to  do  juflicc  to  his  ftnti-^ 
lAenrs  in  arty  language  but  his  own,  I 
^iiore  his  wortls  x-^-^Nemo  adhuc  tanta  men^ 
tis  confiaritia  €t  rigore  inventus  5/?,  ut  dtcrc^ 
'uerit  et  fibi  impojuerit^  theories  et  notionex 
eommniies  penitus  abolere^  et  intel/effum  ab" 
rafum  et  £quum  ad  particulaha  de  integro  ap^ 
plicdre.  haque  Ula  ratio  humana  quant  ha^ 
bentus^  ex  multa  fde^  et  multv  etiam  caftr^ 
necjnon  ex  puerilibus^  quas  primo  haufimus^ 
natitmibui^  farrago  qu/edam  eft  et  congeries. 
^uod  ft  quis  etate  matura^  et  fenfibus  htte^ 
gris^  et  mtnte  repurgata^  fe  ad  experientiark 
et  particularia  de  integro  applicet^  de  eo  me^ 
lius  Jperandufn  eft. — Neque  qnis  nos  ^anitath 
arguaty  antequam  exitum  ret  audiat^  qu^e  ad 
exuendam  ornnefn  vanitatem  JpeBat.-^^Si  ho^ 
tnthes  per  tanta  annorum  fpatia  nnam  veram 
invenitndi  et  cofendi  ft:tentias  tentiijfent^  net 
iamen  ulterins  progredi  potuiffent^  itudax 
frocul  dubid  et  temeraria  foret  opinio^  pojft 
rem  in  uUerius  prwehi.  ^od  ft  in  via  ipfa 
erratum  ftt^  atqne  hominum  opera  in  iis  con^^ 
ftimpta  in  quibus  mintme  oportebaty  fequitur 
tit  edj  fim  in  rebus  ipfts  difficult  at  em  oriri^ 
que  fMeftatis  noflre  non  Junt ;  Jed  in  tntet" 
Itilufoumano^  ejufque  ufti  et  applicationc  ^  que 
da  res 
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res  remedium  et  medicinam  fufctpit.  Itaque 
optimum  fuerit  illos  ip/os  errores  proponcre  : 
quot  enim  fucrint  errorum  impedimenta  in 
pr£terito^  tot  Junt  fpei  argumenta  in  futu^ 
rum. 

Nov.  Org.  97.  94. 

^t  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  there 
is  fome  inaccuracy  in  the  expreflion  of 
theie  important  obfervations  and  precepts 
of  Bacon,  that  he  muft  not  be  under- 
flood  to  mean,  that  we  ought  completely  to 
abolifli,  and  renounce  Jor  ever^  all  our 
common  notions  of  things;  nor  indeed 
any  of  them,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
common,  and  original,  and  the  natural 
fuggedions  of  our  faculties.  .Nor  mud  it 
be  thought  that  he  required  of  us  to  en- 
deavour CO  obtain,  by  means  new  and 
purely  artificial,  notions  of  things  totally 
different  from  thofe  which  generally  pre- 
vail among  mankind.  Such  an  attempt 
would  be  impracticable,  and  therefore  un- 
reafbnable ;  but  if  it  were  pra<£licable,  it 
would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  improper. 
The  fimple  genuine  fuggedions  of  our  na- 
tural faculties,  or  the  notions  which  we 

acquire 
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acquire  diredlly  by  the  exercife  of  them, 
however  imperfe<fl«  are,  if  not  univerfally, 
at  leaft  very  generally  right;  and  they  are 
indefeaQble  by  any  human  power ;  as 
much  as  the  laws  of  Matter  and  Motion 
are.  But  as  they  are  very  commonly  im- 
perfedly  and  as  many  great  and  valuable 
adilitions  to  them  may  be  acquired  by 
more  accurate  obfervation  of  the  things 
to  which  they  relate,  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
aware  of  the  certain  imperfedion  of  many, 
and  of  the  poflible  imperfedlion  of  all  of 
them,  and  of  courfe  to  be  always  ready 
to  allow,  on  proper  evidence,  every  juft 
and  authentic  addition  to  be  made  to 
them. 

Thus,  for  example^  the  common  no- 
tions of  Space,  Time,  Exiftence,  I  bought, 
Memory,  Subftance,  QuHlity,  Quantity, 
Equal,  Greater,  Lefs,  and  many  other 
things,  appear  to  be  not  only  juft,  but 
nearly  perfedl ;  nor  do  1  know  of  any  im- 
portant addition  to  them  refpedlively  that 
has  been  made  by  philofophy ;  and  no  man 
can  abolifh  in  himfelf  thole  notions  any 

more 
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more  than  he  can  alter  his  fpecies,  his  fel^ 
or  his  ftature. 

The  natural  and  common  notions  of 
Light,  and  Heat,  and  Air,  andAVafcr^  off 
Seeing,  and  Hearings  and  Breathing,  ap- 
pear to  be  juft,  fo  far  as  they  go ;  but  they 
are  very  limited  and  imperfeC?!.  Whac  is 
natural  in  them,  we  cannot  fet  afide;  nor 
ought  we  to  wifh  to  do  it^  But  innume- 
rable great  arid  jttft  additions  hit^e  been 
made  ro  thofe  notions,  by  nteatis  of  •  ac- 
curate examination  of  the  Albjedlit  t6 
which  they  relate;  a6  for  MtoiAple,"  tlib 
notions  we  have  acquired  by  philofcipky 
concerning  the  compofition,  the  ptfrao- 
tion,  the  reflecflion,  the  motion,  and  the 
▼elocity  of  light ;  the  weight,  the  fpri'ng, 
and  the  compofition  of  the  air;  the  cotoi^ 
pofition  of  water ;  the  ftruAure  of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  ear;  the  formation  of  an  ii>- 
rerted  image  on  the  bottom  of  the'  eye; 
the  tranfmiilion  of  vibratidns  to  thd  Ikby- 
rinth  of  the  ear ;  tfee  fi>ntSlion  of  refpii'tt^ 
tion,  the  means  by- which*  k  ig^perfenncd, 
the  fubferviency  of  it  to  Ufe,  &c,  •  And 
no  perfon  of  competent  judgement  can 

doubt| 
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doubt)  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  all  thefe 
things  is  ftiti  Tery  imperfedl,  additions 
may  be  made  to  it  by  the  acquiiition  of 
new  and  juft  notions  concerning  them; 
without  our  erer  having  occafion  to  abo« 
li(h  in  ourftlves  any  the  fmalleft  part  of 
thofe  notions  which  were  the  original 
and  fpontaneous  fuggeftions  of  our  fa* 
culties. 

Some  of  our  natural  and  moft  common 
notions  appear  to  be  erroneous ;  poflibly 
in  moft  cafes,  from  (bme  rafh  and  falfe 
inference  of  our  reafon  carelcfsly  employ- 
ed, more  than  from  any  fallacy  in  our  o- 
ther  faculties ;  as  fof  example,  the  com- 
mon notions  of  the  flatnefs  and  (lability 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  fun  and  of  the  ftarry  heavens.  Of 
the  fame  kind  is  the  common  notion  with 
refpedt  to  body  and  motion,  including  the 
perfoaiion  that  motion,  or  every  body  put 
in  motion,  always  tends  to  reft.  This 
wrong  notion,  which  proceeds  from  our 
commonly  obferving  motion  that  meets 
with  refiftance,  Philofophy  requires  and 
enables  us  to  corred,  by  making  us  ob- 

fcrve 
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ferve  motion  in  various  circumftances,  e- 
fpccially  in  bodies  that  meet  with  little  or 
no  refiftance ;  by  the  aid  of  fuch  obferva* 
tions,  and  ftri<5l  reafoning  from  them,  we 
acquire  a  more  juft  notion  of  the  fubjedl 
in  queftion,  and  conceivej  that  a  body, 
once  put  at  reft,  would  for  ever  remain  at 
reft,  or  once  put  in  motion,  would  for 
ever  remain  in  uniform  progreffive  redli- 
linear  motion,  if  it  were  left  abfolutely  to 
itfclf. 

But  many  more  of  our  common  notion^ 
are  not  purely  genuine  and  natural,  but 
partly  fuch,  and  partly  the  artificial  pro- 
du6lions  of  ingenious  and  fpeculative  men, 
who  were  eager  to  make  authentic  addi- 
tions to  their  natural  notions,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  things, 
but  unluckily  miftook  the  way  to  do  it, 
and  blended  their  own  hypothefes  or  con- 
jeiftures  with  their  juft  but  very  imperfedl 
natural  notions,  and  the  inferences  fairly 
deduciblc  from  thefe.  Such  conje<flures 
are  almoft  univerfally  wrong,  as  expe- 
rience has  fully  ftiewn;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  our  faculties,  there  is  reafon  to 

think 
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think  they  ever  muft  be  €o :  but  they  are 
often  pleafing,  like  thofe  reveries  or  wa- 
king dreams  which  man^  perfons  of  warm 
imagination,  and  little  vigour  of  mind^ 
are  fond  to  indulge,  not  merely  to  their 
authors,  who  commonly  regard  them  with 
the  partial  afiedlion  of  a  parent;  but  to 
others  to  whom  they  are  imparted,  and 
who  adopt  with  eagernefs  imaginary  know-f 
ledge,  that  appears  complete  and  import- 
ant, and  is  eafily  and  pleafantly  acquired. 
I  apprehend  it  is  chiefly  fuch  theories  or 
artificial  notions  that  Bacon  requires  us 
to  abolifli.  They  have  been  pretty  eflfcc- 
tually  aboliftied,  for  thefe  hundred  years, 
in  mod  branches  of  natural  philofophy; 
thanks  to  his  precepts  and  Newton's  ex- 
ample :  but  in  fome  parts  of  it,  particu- 
larly in  Medicine,  they  ftill  keep  their 
ground ;  nor  are  they  yet  fo  completely 
baniflied  as  might  be  wifhed  from  the 
thoughts,  and  from  the  writings  and  fy- 
ftems,  of  many  who  endeavour  to  cultivate 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 

Inflances  of  this  kind  from  medicine 

woul4  be  unintelligible,  and  perhaps  difr 

e  gifting, 
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guding)  to  thofc  who  are  not  of  the  medi- 
cal profefHon,  and  probably  difagreeable 
and  unfatisfacJlory  to  thofe  who  are ;  for 
few,  if  any  of  us,  have  learned  to  confider 
our  own  favourite  fpecularions  as  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  the  fame  value,  with  the 
fyftems  of  others,  the  im perfections  of 
which  even  the  dulleft  of  us  have  penetra- 
,  tion  enough  to  difcovcr. 

In  Metaphyfics,  there  has  been  a  mod: 
illuftrious  example  of  an  artificial  hypo- 
thetical notion,  fo  intimately  blended  with 
juft  and  natural  notions  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedl,  fo  generally  admitted,  unqueftioned, 
in  the  reafonings  of  philofophers,  and  ren- 
dered fo  familiar  to  us  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, and  by  the  expreflions  of  it  being 
adopted  in  common  language,  that  very 
few  have  been  found  of  fuch  vigour  and 
firmnefs  of  n^ind,  that  they  either  could 
or  would  lay  it  afide ;  or  diftinguilh  be- 
tween it  and  the  natural  notions  with 
which  it  has  been  blended  j  or  prevail  on 
themfelves  to  examine  the  fubjcdl  anew  by 
careful  obfervation  and  experiment,  in  or- 
der to  acquire,  if  fuch  can  be  acquired, 

additional 
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additional  authentic  notions  with  refpedt 

to  it. 1  allude  to  the  notion  and  the 

philofophical  theory  of  Ideas^  or  images  of 
things,  either  in  the  mind,  or  at  lead 
fbmehow  prefented  to  it ;  which  images, 
and  not  the  real  original  things  themfelves, 
have  been  by  many  philofophers  fuppofed 
to  be  the  immediate  or  the  only  objedts  of 
thought  in  fenfation,  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  judgement,  and  indeed  in 
every  operation  of  mind,  or  modification 
of  thought. 

This  dodlrine  of  tdcas^  with  all  the  fy- 
flem.  of  extravagant  and  ridiculous  confe- 
quences  which  are  implied  in  it,  and 
which  have  been  mod  acutely  deduced 
and  gravely  maintained  by  many  diilin- 
guifhed  philofophers,  I  confider  as  one  of 
the  moA  fplendid  monuments  that  ever 
exifted,  or  probably  that  ever  will  exift,  of 
the  abufe  and  perverfion  of  human  rea- 
fon.  But  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  exa-- 
mined  and  completely  overturned  by  Dr 
Reid,  I  have  no  occafion  to  confider  it 
minutely ;  and  i  allude  to  it  at  prefent  on- 
ly as  a  particular  and  very  ftriking  illu- 
e  2  itration 
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ftration  of  a  general  remark,  which  is  in- 
deed, an  important  principle  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fcience.        . 

Though  the  aflumption  of  hypothetical 
principles  of  any  kind,  and  the  confequenc 
partial  attachment  to  them,  and  negledl 
of  accurate  obfervation  and  experiment, 
and  of  ftridl  indudlive  reafoning,  be  high- 
ly improper,  both  in  phyfical  and  in  me- 
taphyfical  refearchcs  ;  yet,  on  many  ac- 
counts, they  arc  more  peculiarly  perni- 
cious, and  quite  inexcufeable  in  the  latter. 
Some  of  the  principal  reafons  of  this  dif- 
ference I  conceive  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  particularly,  and  even  to  illuftrate 
pretty  fully  :  for  though  none  of  them, 
perhaps,  have  been  altogether  overlooked 
by. men  of  fcience ;  yet  it  is  plain,  that 
fevcral  of  them  have  been  very  little  at- 
tended to. 

Every  aflumption .  or  admiflion  of  an 
hypothefis,  as  a  principle  in  fcience,  is  to 
be.  regarded  as ''a  kind  of  anticipation  of 
fome  new  piece- of  knowledge, ; which,  if 
afcertained,  would  be  a  Difcovery.    Few 

indeed, 
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indeed,  if  any,  difcoveries  have  been 
made  by  means  of  hypothefes;  or,  in  other 
words,  very  few,  if  any  hypothefes,  have 
been  confirmed,  in  any  branch  of  fcience.  • 
But  in  phyfical  fcience,  many  curious  and 
valuable  difcoveries  have  been  made  by  o- 
ther  means,  and  are  daily^  making,  and  I 
doubt  not  will  continue  to  be' made  in  it, 
as  long  as  men  fhall  continue  to  employ 
thofe  means  which  hitherto  have  been 
found  fuccefsful..  But  the  cafe  is  widely 
diflferent  with'  refpedk  to  Metaphyfics,  in 
which  it  appears  to  me,  that  i;io  difcove- 
ries ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be  made. 
This  important  diflference  refults  neceffa- 
rily  from  the  difference  of  the  fubjed  in 
phyfical  and  in  metaphyfical  inquiries.  In 
the  former,  the  fubjedl  is  the  events  that 
occur  in  the  material  world,  and  the  pro- 
perties and  the  relations  of  every  kind  of 
body ;  which  cannot  be  known  to  us  di- 
nQ\y  or  immediately  by  any  kind  of  con- 
fcioofnefs  or  intuition,  but  muft  be  lekrn- 
cd  by  careful  obfervation  and  experiment, 
and  flridt  indudlion  from  thefe :  in  the 
latter,  the  fubjeA  is  human  thought,  the 
laws  of  which,  that  is,  the  general  fadls  or 

principles 
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principles  relating  to  which,  it  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Metaphyfician  to  explore  ac- 
curately, and  to  defcribe  faithfully.  But 
in  them  he  can  find  nothing  new  or  won* 
derful,  either  to  himfelf  or  to  others  :  no- 
thing furcly  can  be  conceived  more  fami* 
liar,  or  better  known  to  mankind,  than 
their  own  thoughts.  Any  juft  account  of 
them  will  appear  at  once  to  all  men  natu- 
ral and  true,  as  an  accurate  defcription  or 
a  good  pidure  of  any  familiar  objed): 
would  do  :  any  falfe  account  of  them  will 
at  once  appear  to  all  men  ftrange  and 
wonderful,  and  will  at  once  be  rejeded, 
or  at  leaft  greatly  diftrufted  by  them ;  juft 
as  a  very  bad  defcription  of  any  familiar 
objeifl:,  or  a  bad  portrait  of  an  intimate 
friend,  would  be.  Even  the  more  gene- 
ral fadls  with  refpetfl  to  human  thought, 
which  in  one  point  of  view  may  appear 
the  moft  abftrufe,  as  being  the  moft  un* 
common  fubjeds  of  converfation,  or  of 
dif^indt  and  feparate  attention^  will,  on  a 
clofer  iafpedtion,  be  found  the  moft  fami- 
liar of  aU,  and  the  beft  known ;  they  oc- 
cur the  moft  frequently ;  not  indeed  fim- 
plft  but  in  combination  with  various  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  tfaoikghts  in  numberlcfs  indanc^; 
Nor  is  the  want  of  appropriated  wofd^ 
and  {^rafes  in  common  language  to  ex- 
prefs  them,  and  the  confequent  difficulty 
and  embarraffment  that  we  feel  in  treat- 
ing  of  them  fcientifically,    any  proof  of 
their  not  being  familiar  to  us.     The  ftruc* 
ture  of  language^  which  all  ordinary  men 
learn  fufficiently  and  eafily  before  they  are 
five  years  of  age,  depends  much  more  on 
the  uniform  and  juft  conception  of  cer- 
tain  general    laws  of    human  thought, 
common  to  all  mankind,  than  on  the  cor-- 
refpondence  of  particular  thoughts  in  dif- 
ferent Individuals.     For  all  general  words 
and  phrafes,  and   all  infledtions,    exprefs 
fuch  general  conceptions,   which  are  of 
many  different    kinds ;    while  particular 
thoughts  are  expreiled  by  proper  names^ 
which  make  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  even 
the  commoneft  language,   fuch  as  is  ufed 
with  perfect  uniformity,  and  propriety,  and 
good  underflandiog,  by  the  mod  ignorant 
and  illiterate  vulgar,    nay,  very  often  by 
young  children,  who  are  not  only  greatly 
deficient  in  knowledge,  but  far  from  ha- 
ving atuined  maturity  of  underflanding. 

Yet 
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Yet  even  fuch  language  as  they  employ 
exhibits  the  refult,  and  contains,  or  in- 
volves in  its  ftrudure,  the  evidence  of 
much  profound  and  folid  metaphyiieal 
knowledge,  that  is,  knowledge  of  human 
thought,  which,  though  common  to  all 
men,  has  very  generally  been  negleded 
by  thofe  who  undertook  to  be  their  in-' 
ftrudors. 

No  language  can  involve  in  its  ftrudlure 
any  more  metaphyseal  knowledge  than  all 
men  are  capable  of  acquiring ;  for  all  men 
are  by  nature  capable  of  learning,  fo  as  to 
underlland  and  ufe  properly,  any  common 
language  :  nor  can  any  men  underdand, 
and  ufe  properly  in  fpeech  or  writing,  any 
language,  unlefs  they  adlually  have  ac^ 
quired,  and  do  poIFefs,  all  that  knowledge 
of  human  thought,  both  with  refpedl  to 
particular  inftances  and  more  general  laws 
or  fadts,  which  fuch  language  by  its  fh-uc- 
ture  expreffes;  though  they  may  find  it 
difficult  or  impoflible  to  defcribe  intelligi- 
•  bly,  or  to  explain,  or  to  exprefs  by  gene- 
ral and  abflradl  terms,  any  part  of  that 
•knowledge.    To  fuppofc  otherwife  would 

be 
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be  as  isnreafonable  and  extravagant,  as  to 
fuppofe  that  men  could  give  to  every  in- 
dividual perfon  his  proper  name,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  it ;  or  as  it 
would  be  to  fuppofe,  that,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds 
and  forts  of  natural  objedls,  fuch  as  ani- 
mals, plants,  or  minerals,  men  could  ap- 
ply to  all  of  them  uniformly  and  properly 
their  refpedlive  general  names,  in  any,  or  in 
every  language.  Now,  fuch  fuppofitions 
are  repugnant,  not  only  to  matter  of  fadl 
and  uniform  daily  experience,  but  even  to 
the  very  notion  of  language,  and  to  the 
neceflary  relations  between  words  and 
thoughts ;  they  are  not  merely  falfe,  but 
abfurd ;  they  are  fuch  things  as  every  per- 
fon of  found  judgement  muft  perceive  in- 
tuitively, without  any  trial,  to  be  impof- 
iible. 

But  though  it  be  plain,  that  the  (Iruc** 
ture  of  language  can  exprefs  nothing  with 
refpedt  to  human  thought  but  what  men 
.  have  known,  and  what  all  ordinary  men 
are  capable  of  underftanding,  and  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  learned  of 
f  themfelveS| 
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themfelvesy  yet  wc  mull  not  fuppofe  that 
the  converfe  of  thi&  propofition  holds  true, 
and  that  nothing  more  has  been  thought 
by  men,  than  what  we  find  exprefled  or  in- 
volved in  the  (Iruc^ure  of  language ;  for 
example,  that  no  other  diftindlions  in 
point  of  thought  have  been  made  by  men, 
than  what  they  have  words  to  exprels. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  language  whatever 
is  near  fo  perfedl,  I  mean  {o  accurate,  fo 
didindl,  and  fo  varied,  as  human  thought; 
nor  can  any  language  ever  be  made  (b  : 
and  different  languages  are  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  perfediion,  with  refpedk 
not  only  to  copioufnefs,  but  to  accura- 
cy and  diflindlners  in  the  expreflion  of 
thought. 

It  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted,  that 
many  men  who  have  no  uie  of  artificial 
or  grammatical  language,  I  mean  fuch  as 
are  born  deaf,  and  are  confequently  dumb, 
and  who  have  not  been  in(b:udled  in  writ- 
ten language^  have  yet  on  other  fubjeds, 
except  language  and  founds,  the  fame 
thoughts  as  other  men  have:  for  fuch 
dumb  perfons  are  not  in  general  idiots ; 

many 
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many  of  them^  on  the  contrary,  have 
Ihewn  remarkable  good  (enfe  in  their  con- 
dudt^  and  even  quicknefs  and  acutenefs  in 
the  acquiiition  of  certain  kinds  of  know-* 
ledge ;  which  implies  their  perceiving  and 
iinderflanding  the  fame  things,  and  ma- 
king the  fame  diftindlions  that  men  do 
who  have  the  ufc  of  language.  Now,  all 
men  have  numberlefs  thoughts,  both  ge- 
neral aod  particiilar,  which  are  no  more 
expreiled^  in^  language  than  the  thoughts 
of  dumb  men  are;  and  many  others, 
which  are  expreffed  in  language  very  im- 
perfedlly ;  fometimes,  for  example,  fo  ob- 
fcurely  as  not  to  be  fully  or  clearly  un- 
derftood  ;  fometimes  fo  ambiguoufly,  that 
one  thought  {hall  be  fuggefted  when  it 
is  intended  to  convey  another,  or  that 
different  thoughts  fhall  be  unnaturally  and 
unrealbnably  blended  together. 

Thefe  things  have  not  been  fufliciently 
attended  to  by  fome  philofophers,  who 
were  fenfibt^  of  the  evidence  which  lan- 
guage affordW  of  the  general  laws  of  hu- 
man thought,  and  who  have  endeavoured 
to  avail  themfelves  of  it  in  their  refearches. 
f  2  Many 
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Many  inftances  might  eafily  be  given,  and 
fbme  I  Ihall  foon  have  occaiion  to  confider, 
of  very  great  errors  proceeding  from  fuch 
inattention  to  the  imperfedlions  of  Ian-, 
guage ;  indeed  every  piece  of  falfe  reafon- 
ing,  depending  on  the  ambiguity  of  any 
word  or  phrafe,  of  which  there  have  been 
many  with  refpecft  to  the  philofophy  of 
caufes,  fome  of  them  fo  extravagant  as  to 
appear  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  an  example  of  an  error  pro- 
ceeding from  a  hafly  inference  from  the 
ftrudture  of  language. 

Every  fuch  error  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  difcovery  in  Metaphyfics,  and 
will  naturally  attradl  the  attention  and  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  thofe  who  know 
not  the  proper  objeiSls  and  the  limits  of 
this  part  of  fcience ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  juft  account  of  any  particular 
fa€l,  or  of  any  general  law  of  human 
f;hought,  and  no  inferences  from  fuch 
laws,  however  acute  and  profound,  and 
no  application  of  them,  however  extenfivc 
and  important  in  explaining  particular 
phoenomena,  can  have  the  charm  of  no- 
velty, 
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Velty,  or  the  appearance  of  difcovery.  But 
every  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of 
difcovery  in  Metaphyiics  is  to  be  diftrufl;* 
ed  on  that  very  account;  and  it  ought 
even  to  be  rejeded,  as  at  lead  an  error  in 
fcience,  if  not  an  impoiition  on  mankind^ 
unlels  it  can  be  Ihewn,  that  it  is  no  difco- 
very, but  fuch  a  truth  as  every  perfon  will 
feel  and  recognife  in  himfelf  by  due  at- 
tention to  his  own  thoughts ;  and  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  difcovery,  only  be- 
caufe  the  fubjed  of  it  had  not  before  been 
attentively  confidered  and  properly  expreff- 
ed  in  words. 

What  (bme  ancient  philofophers  have 
whimfically  and  very  erroneoufly  aflerted 
with  refpedt  to  the  learning  of  all  fcience, 
namely,  chat  it  is  only  a  kind  of  reminif- 
cence  of  what  we  had  known  before,  or, 
as  they  fuppofed,  in  a  former  (late,  is  al- 
moft  literally  true  with  refpedt  to  the  fci- 
ence  of  the  human  mind. 

On  this  principle  depends  a  curious  and 
important  difierence  in  the  way  in  which 
phyfical  and  metaphyseal  fcience  may  be 

uught. 
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taught*     NoLpart  of  the  fbrmsr  can  eter 
be  uught;  or  produced,  m  the  learner^  bjr 
putting  qaeftioQS  ta  bim^  his  anOnrenp  to 
which  fhall  almoft  certainiy  contain  and 
exprefs  the  truch^   both  as:  to  paniculsr 
£ai£ts  and  general' principles^  V  with  Tefpo6t 
to  che'(ubje(5l  of  in^^eftigation^  but  ettrf 
part  of  the  latter,  I  believe,  may  be  irn^e- 
ftigated  and  communioated'^iii  that  way i 
Of  this-  we  have  a  moft  beaudM  fpeci^ 
men  in  the  MimorabHia  of  Socrates*; 
The  fubjedls  of  di&uflion:  in  thofe  admt^ 
rable  dialogues  all  belong  to. the  fcience  of 
mind ;  fuch  as,  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  of  morality,  of  the  ceconomy  of 
human  life,  of  politics,  &c. ;  and  his  pe- 
culiar mode  of  philofophifing  iecured  to 
him  all  the  advantages   of  the  induiiive 
mode  of  reafoning ;  efpecially  due  know-« 
ledge  of  the  particular  fadls  from  which 
his  general  concluiions  andprinciples  were 
to  be  derived.    This  circumftance  of  it- 
felf  was  fufficient  to  give  him  an  infinite 
fupcriority  over  his  cotemporary  philolb- 
phers,  who^  in  their  refearches  and  rea- 
fbnings,  proceeded  on  what  may  be  called 
lAit  dogmatic  i^9Ln  I  beginning  with  vague^ 

hypothetical^ 
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4u)r(potliictiGal,  and  oftexl  uornmeDus  :frihci- 
•fxlcs,  perhapsr  with  arbitrary^  and  bad,  aikd 
•aliDoil  wmiAtieUitgible:  Aefimcions,  aad  reia;« 
ibniag  fknAly^  and  ofconwidi. admirable 
Acutenefe,  frdm foch  definitionsand  pnin*^ 
tiples  to  coiicLtxfions  which  tbty  were  at 
j;io.  fains  t»3  verify  as  dnastteiTs  of  fadt^  ma^ 
ny  of  wlifick  were  extravagaady  falfe,  and 
others  ib  friviolous^  that  it  Was  of  no  con* 
Sequence  to  mankind  whether  they  w^e 
trae  or  falfe. 

What  Socrates  did  in  Ethics  may  be 
done  by  the  fame  means  in  every  branch 
of  Metaphyfics ;  in  the  hiftory  of  our  va- 
rious faculties  of  perception,  memory,  i« 
magination,  abflraiflion^  judgement.  Sec; 
and  in  Jogic,  grammar,  (I  mean  the  ge- 
neral principks  of  gramniar,  which  are 
common  to  all  languages,  and  not  the 
particular  rules  of  grammar  that  are  pecu* 
liar  to  certain  languages),  rhetoric,  poe- 
try, and  in  general  the  principles  of  tafte 
and  criticifm ;  nay,  even  in  thofc  ultimate 
principles  of  phyfical  fcience  which  I  pro- 
pofe  to  confider,  and  which  have  their 
fottodatioQ  ia  the  laws  of  hunxan  thought. 

I 
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I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  every  philofb- 
pher,  or  that  every  pedant,  who  may  fan* 
cy  himfelf  qualified  for  fuch  an  underta- 
king, and  (hall  choofe  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, vrill  fucceed  in  it :    I  am  vrcll  con- 
vinced, that  not  only  much  knowledge  of 
the  fubjedl,  but  alfo  uncommon  (Ireagth 
of  underftanding,  and  cleamefs  of  appre- 
henfion,   and   acutenefs  and  quicknefs  of 
judgement    in    perceiving  relations   and 
neceflary   confequences,    and.  great  can- 
dour, both  in  point  of  freedom  from  pre- 
judices and  opennefs  to  convidlion,  and  a 
fuperiority  to  tbofe  embarrafTments  which 
proceed   from  the  ambiguity  and   other 
imperfe<5lions   of  language,    and,    above 
all,  a  peculiar  talent  of  communicating 
thought  concifely,  clearly,  and  forcibly, 
are  as  neceflary  to  enable  men  fuccefsfully 
to  cultivate  and  to  impart  knowledge  in 
that  way  as  in  any^  other.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  man  in  ten  thoufand  could 
have  done  what  Socrates  did  in   this 
way,  even  in  Ethics ;    and  I  believe  there 
are  many  thoufands  of  very  honeft  and 
fenfible  men,  who  would  find  themfelves 
utterly  unable  to  imitate  his  dialogues, 
1  even 
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even  on  moral  fubjecls,  though  with  the 
advantage  of  his  example  as  a  model  to 
regulate  and  direft  their  efforts.  I  only 
mean  to  fay,  that  in  the  whole  fcience  of 
mind,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl,  and 
of  the  various  phaenomena  which  are  to 
be  confidered,  the  Socratic  method  of  in- 
flrudtion  is  rational  and  pradlicable ;  and 
that  by  men  of  real  genius  and  knowledge, 
it  may  occafionally  be  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs. 

But  in  phyfics  the  fame  mode  of  in- 
ftruAion  is  impradicable;  arid  to  attempt 
it  would  inftantly  appear  abfurd.  If  the- 
greateft  philofbpher  in  the  world,  and  the 
beft  informed  in  all  branches  of  phyfical 
fcience,  fhould  take  it  into  his  head  to  in- 
ftrudl  the  ignorant  vulgar,  by  putting 
queftions  to  them  concerning  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
fea,  and  the  properties  of  light,  and  the 
weight  and  fpring  of  the  air,  and  the  com- 
pofition  of  air  and  of  water,  nay  even  con- 
cerning the  ftru(5lure  of  their  own  fto- 
machs,  and  eyes,  and  brains  j  what  fuccefs 
g  could 
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could  he  ever  meet  with  ?  Whatkind  of  an- 
fwers  could  he  be  fuppofed  to  receive  from 
thofe  whom  he  wifhed  to  inftrud  ?  What 
would  be  thought  of  fuch  a  philofopher  ? 
To  me  it  appears  abundantly  plain,  that 
the  very  materials  for  philofophifing  in 
that  way  on  phyfical  fubjedls  are  wanting ; 
while  on  metaphyfical  fubjeds  they  are 
plentifully  prefcnt  in  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. 

Any  perfon  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
the  philofophy  and  with  the  genius  of  So- 
GRATES,  will  know  perfedlly  what  he 
would  have  thought  and  faid  of  fuch  a 
mode  of  ioftrudling  men  in  phyfical  fci- 
ence.  He  would  have  told  the  philofo- 
pher at  once,  that  his  undertaking  was 
juft  like  the  attempt  of  a  midwife  to  de- 
liver a  woman  that  was  not  with  child. 

It  is  nowife  furprifing,  that  the  eager 
defire  and  conftanc  unavailing  attempt  to 
make  difcoveries  in  metaphyfics,  Ihould 
have  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  and  a- 
mong  thofe  who  cultivated  the  fchool  phi- 
lofophy, both  before  and  after  the  revival 

of 
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of  letters ;  for  it  is  plain,    that  in  thofe 
times  neither  the  proper  method  of  philo- 
fophifing,    nor  even  the  very  objefts  of 
pbilofbphy,  were  at  all  underflood.    It  ap- 
pears, I  think  beyond  a  doubt,  that  thofe 
who  were  mod  eagerly  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  different  parts  of  fcience,   and 
who,  from  their  talents   and  knowledge, 
had  the  faireft  profpedl  of  fuccefs  in  their 
inquiries,  did  not  know  what  were  the  li- 
mits of  human  knowledge,  and  of  courfe 
were  often  mod  diligently  employed  in  the 
purfuit  of  objcfts  that  were  abfolutely  un- 
attainable :  as,  for  example,  when  they  "at- 
tempted to  reafon  a  priori  concerning  ei- 
ther body  or  mind,  from  certain  arbitrary 
principles,  and  imperfed,  confufed,  or  er- 
roneous notions,  not  a  jot  the  better  for 
being  exprefled,  as  they  often  were,  in  the 
form  of  definitions ;    or  when,  inftead  of 
observing,  comparing,  and  arranging  par** 
ticular  fadls  or  phaenomena  in  any  part  of 
fcience,  and  from  them  deducing  the  ge- 
neral principles  or  laws  of  that  part  of  na- 
ture, they  endeavoured  to  find  out  or  ex- 
plain, or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  gut/s^ 
how  thofe  phenomena  were  produced;  or 
g  2  whea 
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when,  adopting  as  a  juft  philofophical 
principle,  that  pleafing,  but  very  vague 
analogy,  which  all  mankind  have  acknow- 
ledged, between  mind  and  body,  between 
things  intelledlual  and  things  material, 
they  endeavoured  to  explain  fome  of  the 
phasnomena  of  human  thought  on  phyfi- 
cal  principles,  and  many  of  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  material  world,  efpecially  mo- 
tion, on  what  may  be  called  metaphyfical 
principles,  or  the  fuppofed  operation,  of 
mind. 

That  analogy  between  things  intelledlual 
and  things  material  muft  no  doubt  be  ftri- 
king ;  for  all  mankind  have  perceived  it, 
and  adopted  it  in  the  very  firft  formation 
of  their  language  :  yet  I  believe  the  mod 
acute  and  enlightened  philofophers  would 
find  it  difficult  in  mod  cafes  to  trace  it,  or 
to  fpecify  wherein  it  confifts ;  for  furely 
no  things  can  be  conceived  more  com- 
pletely different  than  the  qualities  of  bo- 
dy and  the  modifications  of  thought.  I 
Ihould  think  the  nature  of  this  fingular 
and  remote  analogy,  which  cannot  be  al- 
together fanciful,  might  be  a  curious,  and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  an  ufeful,  fubjedl  of  inveftiga- 
tion.  But  hitherto  it  has  been  only  a  plen- 
tiful and  moft  pernicious  fource  of  confu- 
fion  and  error,  both  in  phyfics  and  in  me- 
taphyfics,  and  p2iVticu\2iT\y  of  di/coveries  in 
the  latter ;  all  of  which  are  errors.  Pofli- 
bly  a  fair  and  very  ftridl  examination  of 
that  analogy,  and  the  precife  knowledge 
which  may  be  thereby  acquired  of  the  dif- 
ferences, as  well  as  of  the  refemblanccs, 
of.  certain  things  which  we  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  blend  in  our  thoughts,  will  be  found 
the  moft  effedlual  or  the  only  way  to  era- 
dicate fbme  very  erroneous  principles, 
which  have  had  a  very  extenfive  and  per- 
manent influence  in  fcience ;  and  which, 
by  being  almoft  univerfal  among  man- 
kind, and  familiar  to  us  from  our  earlieft 
years,  have  often  been  regarded  as  un- 
queftionable  truths,  and  indefealible  laws 
of  human  thought.  Some  attempts  of  this 
kind  I  have  had  occafion  to  make  in  the 
courfc  of  my  inquiries :  with  what  fuccefs 
the  reader  muft  judge. 

But  though  it  was  natural  for  philofo- 
phers,  who  had  but  very  imperfeiS  and 

erroneous 
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erroneous  notions  of  the  proper  objedts 
and  proper  method  of  fcientific  inveftiga- 
tion,  to  endeavour  to  make  difcoveries  in 
metaphyfics ;  yet  it  is  very  remarkable, 
and  nor  eafily  to  be  accounted  for  in  a 
fatisfadlory  manner,  that  long  after  the 
precepts  of  Bacon  were  generally  known, 
and  even  after  the  example  of  Newton 
had  fully  explained  thofe  precepts,  and 
had  fhewn  how  juft  and  important  they 
were,  almofl  every  Metaphyfician  would 
ftill  perfift  in  making  difcoveries  in  his 
fcience.  Leibnitz,  though  a  man  of  un- 
common talents  and  very  extenfive  know- 
ledge, and  an  excellent  mathematician, 
and  well  vcrftd  in  phyfical  fcience,  was 
unluckily  a  great  difcoverer  in  metaphy- 
fics; and  he  fucceeded  accordingly.  Mr 
Locke,  who  was  certainly  a  man  of  ftrong 
and  Ibund  judgement  on  almoft  every  fub- 
jedl,  and  a  great  and  original  genius  in 
this  branch  of  fcience,  had  the  fame  un- 
fortunate attachment  to  difcoveries  in  me- 
taphyfics ;  efpecially  on  the  principle  of 
the  dodlrine  of  Ideas.  This  fruftrated 
completely  much  of  his  labour,  and  in 
fome  meafure  weakened  and  corrupted  his 

whole 
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whole  fyftem  of  philofophy.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  metaphyiical  dodlrine^ 
that  heat,  and  cold,  and  colour,  and  other 
iecondary  qualities  of  body,  were  only  i- 
deas  of  the  human  mind,  and  no  quali- 
ties of  bodies,  was  regarded  as  a  difcovery 
as  real,  and  perhaps  an  addition  to  fci- 
ence  as  important,  as  Newton's  invefti- 
gation  of  the  law  of  gravity,  and  of  the 
motion  and  compofition  of  light,  Berke- 
ley and  Hume  followed  the  fame  plan 
of  difcovery  in  metaphyfics  with  ftill 
greater  diligence,  and  proportionable  fuc- 
ceft.  Dr  Priestly,  and  many  others 
of  lefs  note,  have  followed  nearly  the 
fame  plan ;  (bmetimes  adopting  and  main- 
taining with  eagernefs  the  difcoveries  of 
their  great  predeceflbrs,  fometimes  fa- 
vouring the  world  with  further  difco- 
veries of  their  own,  precifely  of  the  fame 
value  with  thofe  that  went  before  them. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  for  the 
honour  of  human  reafon,  that  before  Dr 
Priestly  had  begun  his  difcoveries  in 
metaphyfics,  and  before  Dr  Reid  had 
expofed  to  deferved  contempt  the  difcove- 
ries 
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ries  of  preceding  Metaphyficians,  there 
had  been  at  lead  one  author  who  had  fo 
much  good  fenfe,  and  fuch  juft  notions 
of  fcience,  as  to  perceive  and  to  explain 
clearly  the  futility  of  fuch  difcoveries.  I 
mean  Monf.  D'Alembert;  whofe  words 

I  quote. 

On  pent  dire  en  unfens  de  la  Metaphyftque^ 
que  tout  le  monde  la  fait  ou  perfonne^  ou  pour 
parler  plus  exa^ementj  que  tout  le  monde  ig^^ 
nore  celle  que  tout  le  monde  ne  peut  /avoir. 

II  en  e/l  des  Outrages  de  ce  genre  cofnme  des 
Pieces  de  Theatre ;  Vimpreffton  ejl  manquee 
quand  elle  ri ejl  pas  generate.  Le  vrai  en  Afc- 
taphyjique  rejfemble  au  vrai  ai  matiere  de 
Gout ;  cejl  un  vrai  dont  tous  Us  efprits  ont  le 
germe  en  eux  memes^  auquel  la  plupart  ne 
font  point  df  attention^  tnais  quils  reconnoffent 

des  quon  le  leur  montre.  II  femble  que  tout 
ce  qiion  apprend  dans  un  hon  Livre  de  Meta^ 
phyftque^  nefoit  qxi  une  efpece  de  reminifcence 
de  ce  que  notre  ame  a  deja  fu ;  fob/curit^^ 
quand  ily  en  a^  vient  toujours  de  la  faute  de 
VAuteur^  parce  que  la  Science  quil  Je  pro^ 
pofe  denfeigner  na  point  d^ autre  langue  que 
la  langue  commune.     Auffi  pcut-on  appliquer 

aux 
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mix  bons  Auteurs  de  Metaphyfiqut  ce  qu^m  a  ^ 
dts  bans  Ecrivains^  qu^tl  tCy  a  perfotmt  qui 
en  les  lifimt^  fu  croie  pouvoir  en  dire  autani 
qu^eux. 

Maisji  dans  ce  genre  tons  fint  fails  p&ur 
entendre^  tous  nejcmt  pas  /aits  pour  infiruire. 
Le  merite  de  /aire  entrer  avec  facilite  dans 
ks  ejprits  des  notions  vraies  et  Jimples^  efi 
heaucaup  plus  grand  qilon  ne  penje^  puifque 
r experience  nous  prouve  combien  il  efi  rare\ 
Us  faines  idees  metaphjfiques  font  des  writis 
communes^  que  chacun  foifity  mais  que  pen 
d^hammes  ont  Ic  talent  de  developper;  tant  Heft 
difficile^  dans  quelque  Jiijet  que  ce  puijfe  etre^ 
de  fo  rendre  propre  ce  qui  appartient  a  tout 
le  monde.  Je  ne  crains  point  que  ces  rejle^ 
xions  blejfent  nos  Metaphyftciens  modemes ; 
ceux  qui  tien  font  pas  VoijeSl  y  applaudi^ 
rontj  ceux  qui  pourrdient  Vetre  croiront  qil 
tiles  ne  Us  regardent  pas;  mais  les  Leiieurs 
fouront  bien  dijlinguer  les  uns  des  autres. 

Melanges,  vol.  4.  art.  vi.  p.  45. 

Thcfe  obfervations  of  M,  D'Alembert 

appear  to  me  unqueftionably  jud,   and 

h  highly 
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highly  important :  indeed  I  know  of  no 
author  who  feems  to  have  had  a  clearer  or 
better  notion  of  the  nature  and  proper  ob- 
jedls  of  metaphyfical  refearches,  and  of 
the  real  value  of  them,  than  he  had.  I 
have  had  occafion  accidentally  to  learn, 
that  D'Alembert  continued  of  the  fame 
opinion  long  after  Dr  Priestly's  me- 
taphyfical difcoveries  were  publiflied  to 
the  world ;  and  that  he  expreffed  the  fame 
fentiments  very  happily,  and  in  a  man* 
ner  truly  laconic,  for  it  was  in  one  word, 
a  ihort  time  before  his  death. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  literary  world,  happening  to 
be  at  Paris  in  1783,  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  D'Alembert.  The 
converfation  naturally  turning  on  Englilh 
literature  and  fcience,  the  name  of  Dr 
Pr  lESTL  Y  was  mentioned  of  courfe :  one 
of  the  company  (not  my  friend)  obferved, 
Ceft  un  Homme  qui  a  fait  de  gratides  De-^ 
convert es  dans  la  Phyjique  et  dans  la  Metaphjf'^ 
ftque. 

D'Alembert.     Decouvertes  dans  la  Afe- 
taphy ftque  I    Di  a  B  L  E  ! 

Now, 
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Now,  this  apophthegm  cannot  be  pro- 
perly tranilated :  for  the  fimple  word 
DtabU^  pronounced  with  the  proper  em- 
phafis,  (which  I  am  well  afTured  it  was  at 
that  time),  exprelTes  with  mathematical 
precifion,  worthy  of  D'Alembert,  the 
full  value  of  all  the  difcoveries  that  ever 
were  or  ever  will  be  made  in  Metaphyfics; 

Dr  Priestly's  included. 1   believe, 

indeed,   Dr  Priestly    has   carried  the 
joke  a  good  deal  further,  and  has  for  fome 
years  pad  been  diligently  employed  in  ma- 
king difcoveries  in  Theology.  This  I,  who 
am  no  Theologian,  and  have  not  the  fmall- 
eft  ambition  to  become  one,  fhould  have 
been  very  apt  to  pronounce,  Nihil  aliud  a-- 
gere^  quam  Ji  des  operant  ut  cum  ratione  infa^ 
nias  :    but  I  underftand  that  he  has  been 
wonderfully  fuccefsful  in  his  theological 
difcoveries ;  and  that  he  has  a<flually  made 
more  fuch  difcoveries  already,  to  his  owa 
fhare,   than  all   the  Bifhops  and  all  the 
Doftors  of  Divinity  of  the  two  Univerfities 
in  England  have  done  (ince  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  which  is  certainly  great  encourage- 
ment.   For,  at  this  rate,  we  may  reafbnably 
expedl  to  have,  in  two  or  three  years,  a 
h  2  completQ 
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complete  new  fyftem  of  Theology,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  as  the  philofbphj  of 
Newton  is  from  that  of  Aristotle; 
but  whether  it  will  be  as  great  and  as  ufc- 
ful  an  addition  to  human  knowledge^  I 
think  may  reafonably  be  doubted.  D'A- 
L£MB£i!LT,  who^  though  uo  Theologiad, 
was  a  man  of  excellent  underftanding, 
and  very  extenfive  knowledge,  feems  to 
have  placed  difcoveries  in  Theology  in 
the  fame  category  with  thofc  in  Meta- 
phyfics. 

//  ft  J  a  proprcment  que  trois  genres  de 
Connoijpmces  ou  les  decowuertes  naient  pas 
lieu ;  V Erudition^  parce  que  Us  f aits  neje  de-- 
'uinentj  ct  ne  s'tnventent  pas;  la  Metaphy^ 
fique^  parce  que  les  faits  fe  trouvent  au  de^ 
dans  de  nous-memes;  laTheologie^  parce  que 
le  depot  de  la  Foi  eft  itialterable^  et  qu^il  ne 
Jauroit  y  avoir  de  Revelation  nouvelle. 

MgLANQES,  vol.  4.  p.  292. 

It  i$  very  unfortunate,  that  out  of  only 
4hree  fubjedls  in  which  difcoveries  can- 
'liotbe  made,  DrPjiiestlt  ihould  have 
•    <  pitched 
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pitcbed  on  two/  in  which  he  will  infift  on 
making  dtiboveries. 

As  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  per«> 
fonally  acquainted  with  Da  Priestly,  I 
cannot  judge  with  certainty,  whether  it 
will  be  poifible  to  explain  to  him  properly, 
fb  as  to  make  him  fully  underftand,  thefe 
obiervations  which  I   have  quoted  from 
Monf.  D^AleMbert  :    but  from  what  I 
know  of  him  by  his  writings,   and   by 
fome  little  correfpondence  that  I  have  late- 
ly had  with  him  on  the  fubjedl  of  one  of 
my  Effays,  I  can  eafily  perceive,  that  fuch 
an  undertaking,  if  it  be  at  all  practicable, 
muft  be  a  work  of  infinite  labour  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  will  probably  meet  with  very ' 
obftinate  refiflance  on  his  part ;  nor  can  it 
reafbnably  be  doubted,  that,  if  it  were  at 
laft,    by  the   perfevering   efforts  of    his 
friends,  happily  accomplifhed,  he  would 
indantly  exclaim,    as  the  philofopher  of 
Argos^  fo  honourably  mentioned  by  Ho- 
lt age,  did  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  Pol^  me 
occidijiis  amici^  turn  fervajiis ;  cui  Jic  extorta 
voluptaSy  et  demptus  per  wm  mentis  gratify 
Jimus  error.    Neverthelefs,  I  hope  fome  of 

his 
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his  friends  will  fairly  make  the  trial,  and 
that  they  will  not  be  eafily  difcouraged ; 
for  if  Dr  Priestly  could  by  any  means 
be  made  to  underftand  thofe  important  re- 
marks of  the  French  philofopher,  it  would 
be  impoilible  for  him  to  diilent  from 
them ;  the  (bales  would  inftantly  fall  from 
bis  eyes,  and  he  would  be  ipfo  faBo  cured 
of  that  unhappy  difeaie  of  making  difco-^ 
veries  in  Metaphyiicd  and  in  Theology ; 
which  is  a  confummation  for  many  rea« 
ions  devoutly  to  be  wifhed. 

But  though  I  conceive  that  no  difcove- 
ries  can  be  made  in  metaphyfics,  and  that 
all  philofophers  who  cultivate  this  part  of 
fcience  ought  always  to  diftruft  and  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  difcovery  in  it,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  depreciate  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  nor 
to  reprefent  it  as  either  infcrutable  in  it- 
felf,  or  as  unattainable  by  us,  and  placed 
by  Nature  beyond  the  reach  of  our  facul- 
ties. I  acknowledge  it  to  be  not  only  a 
pleafing,  but  an  interefting,  and,  in  many 
refpeds,  a  very  ufcful  branch  of  fcience, 
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I  acknowledge  that  confiderable  progrefs 
Las  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  feve* 
ral  parts  of  it,  by  many  different  philofo- 
phers.  I  can  have  no  doubt,  that  much 
greater  progrefs  will  yet  be  made  in  it  by 
thofe  who  (hall  cultivate  it  in  a  proper 
manner,  on  juft  principles,  and,  above 
all,  with  juft  notions  of  the  objeds  and 
the  limits  of  it.  I  regret  that  fo  much 
bad  reafoning  and  imaginary  knowledge^ 
and  fo  many  pretended  difcoveries  in  this 
part  of  fcience,  have,  during  many  ages, 
been  fucceffively  obtruded  on  the  world; 
for  this  has  not  only  corrupted  the  fcience^ 
and  retarded  its  progrefs,  but  almoft 
brought  it  into  general  contempt.  The 
very  name  of  it,  which,  to  fay  the  truth, 
is  of  itfelf  almoft  ridiculous,  and  was  gi- 
ven originally  by  mere  accident  to  certain 
lucubrations  of  Ari  stotle,  is  very  com« 
monly  regarded  and  employed  as  a  term  of 
contempt  and  reproach. 

Thofe  lucubrations  of  Aristotle, 
which,  in  confequence  of  their  having 
been  compofed  or  publifhed  after  his 
books  on  phyfics,  got  the  title  of  Meta- 

phyfics. 
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phyficSy  are  of  as  little  value  as  his  phy* 
fics;  and  worfe  can  fcarce  be  faid  of  thenu 
A  great  part  of  them,  indeed^  differs  very 
little  from  the  dodrines  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Phyfics  in  the  works  of 
Ahistotle;  fo  very  little  indeed,  that  I 
am  confident  many  perfons,  both  good 
icbolarSy  and  men  of  fcience^  might  read 
whole  pages  fele^led  promifcuonily  from 
his  phyfics  and  his  metaphyfics,  without 
knowing,  or  thinking  it  worth  their  while 
to  inquire,  which  was  which* 

But  the  term  Metaphyjics  has  long  been 
employed  and  underdood  to  denote  thofe 
parts  of  fcience  whereof  the  fubjedl  is  the 
human  mind,  and  its  various  operations, 
or,  in  other  words,  all  modifications  of 
thought,  in  contradiftindlion  to  phyfics, 
whereof  the  fubjedl  is  body,  and  the  va- 
rious changes  that  occur  in  it.  A  rational 
hiftory  of  the  various  operations  *of 
thought,  a  natural  and  good  arrangement 
of  them,  an  accurate  examination  and 
comparifon  of  them,  fo  as  to  afcertain 
their  various  relations,  and  wherein  they 
agree  and  wherein  they  diflfer,  are  furely 

things 
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thifigi  attainable,  and  perfedlly  within  the 
reach  of  our  faculties.  The  refult  of  flich 
an  inveftigation  will  be,  if  not  the  difco- 
Yery,  at  leaft  the  more  diftiqcfl  and  more 
p&ffe(S  knowledge,  and  the  firm  eftablifh- 
iiient,  of  certain  general  principles  ;  and 
ukicnately  a  fyftem  of  fcience  will  be 
formed,  bearing  that  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  of  mind,  which  phy- 
'fical  fcience  bears  to  the  phasnomena  of 
body. 

From  the  avidity  wicb  which  many  pie- 
ces of  fiiHe  metaphyfical  fcience  have  b6en 
ftudied  and  adopted,  ahd  from  the  plea- 
furt  arid  exultatioil  which  many  philofb- 
phers  alppear  to  have  felt  in  the  aCqiiifition 
of  fuch  imagin,ary  knowledge,  we  may 
judge  hbw  great  and  permanent  a  gratifi- 
cation mei\  may  derivtf  from  the  attain- 
n^eht  of  real  knbwliedge  in  this  part  of 
phllofot>hy.  The  cilfe  is  precifely  parallel 
to  what  took  place  for  uiany  ages  with  re- 
fpedV  tb^  phyfical  ftiencie,  which  ftill  had 
charms;  to  engage  the  attcntibn  of  philofo- 
phers,  and  to  excite  the  admiration  of  o- 
thcrs,  tho'  it  was  corrupted  by  the  grofleft 
i  errors, 
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errors,   and  thereby  rendered   ufelcfs   to 
mankind. 

More  certainly  we  may  infer  from  the 
fuccefs  which  hath  attended  the  attempts 
of  feme  men  of  real  philofophical  genius^ 
what  may  be  done  even  in  metaphyseal 
fcience ;  and  what  pleafing  and  ufeful  pur- 
pofes  it  may  ferve. 

All  ages  and  nations  have  done  juflice 
to  the  merits  of  the  Ethics  of  Socrates; 
and  I  fhould  think  there  mud  be  either 
a  wonderful  defect,  or  a  fingular  perver- 
fion,  in  the  faculties  of  any  man  who  could 
perufe  his  Memorabilia^  without  much  plea- 
fure  and  inftrudlion.  Yet  they  contain 
nothing  that  has  even  the  appearance  of 
novelty  or  of  difcovery ;  nothing  but  what 
every  pcrfon  will  recognife  at  once  as  plain 
and  familiar  truth,  whenever  it  is  fairly  da- 
ted to  him ;  nothing,  in  fliort,  but  what 
we  could  eafily  believe  might  have  been 
obtained  in  the  form  of  anfwers  to  plain 
queflions,  fairly  put,  to  any  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe  and  common  honefty.  The 
charm  of  thofe  fpecimens  of  the  Socratic 

philofophy 
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philofophy  chiefly  confifts  (as  it  appears  to 
me)  in  the  plainnefs,  the  clearnefs,  and 
the  precifion,  with  which  many  important 
truths  are  exprefled,  congenial  to  every 
nnderftanding  that  is  not  corrupted  by 
falfe  fcience  j  and  in  that  fimplicity  and 
force  with  which  many  important  precepts 
are  conveyed,  welcome  to  every  heart  that 
flill  can  feel  the  glow  of  virtue.  This  is 
indeed  eloquence  of  the  higheft  kind,  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  to  the  purpofe  in 
view,  and  far  fuperior  to  that  employed 
by  Plato  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  Though 
it  be  eafy  to  recognife,  in  many  of  his 
dialogues,  the  fentiments,  and  reafbnings, 
and  illuftrations  of  Socrates  ;  yet  it  is 
impofCble  not  to  perceive,  that  they  are 
often  blended  with  many  of  Plato's  own 
fpeculations ;  which  have  the  appearance, 
without  the  reality,  of  more  profound 
knowledge,  but  are,  in  truth,  lefs  intelli- 
gible, Icfs  fatisfadory,  lefs  forcible,  and 
lefs  applicable  to  pradical  ufe,  than  the 
modefl  wifdom  of  Socrates.  While  the 
dialogues  of  Xenophon,  if  not  perfedlly 
genuine  converfations  of  his  mader,  are 
at  lealt  fo  judicioufly  completed,  that  no 
i  2  interpa^ 
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interpolation  can  be  difcovered  ;  nor  any 
incongruity  perceived,  in  the  fentiments^ 
the  illuftrations,  or  the  manner  of  reaiba-* 

Philofbphers  in  cverjr  age  have  done  ju- 
ftice  to  the  Logic  of  Aristqtle,  v\rhich 
indeed  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moft  profound  and  perfedl  inveftiga- 
tions  that  the  world  ha^s  yet  fcen  of  any 
part  of  the  philofophy  of  human  thought. 
It  fhews  in  the  cleareft  light  the  acutenef^ 
of  his   underflandingj^    the  force   pf  his 
mind,  and  his  capacity  of  clofe  and  pa- 
tient thinking :    for  by  fuch  thinking  a- 
lone,  that  almofl  perfedl  hidory  and  theor 
ry  of  fbme  of  the  moft  profound  and  ajbr 
ftrufe  operations  of  the  human  mind  mufl: 
have  been  accompliftied :  they  furely  (;optaia 
no  difcoveries,  nor  any  thing  that  ftri^y 
fpeaking  can  be   called  a  novelty.     No- 
thing that  Aristotle  hath  taught  con- 
cerning propofition  or  fyllogi(m  could  ap- 
pear new  or  wonderful  to  any  perfon ;  all 
tha^;  he    hath   delivered   with  refpcdt  to. 
them  is  only  a  diftind,  and  accurate,  and; 
Uuly  philofophica},  ^ccoi^it  of  whaJt  eve- 
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ry  perfon  mud  recognife  in  himfelf  to  be 
juft,  though  he  never  attended  to  it  fo  mi- 
nutely, nor  underftood  it  fo  clearly  before. 
I  oaa  f^rce  think  that  even  the  xnoft  en^^ 
thufiaftiq  admirers  of  Aristotle   anqi 
his   philofophy  could    ever   believe  that 
he  iUfi:overed  any  kind  of  fyllogifm  j  or 
that  aqy  kind  of  fyllogifm  was  good  or 
bad^  V>^caufe  he  pronounced  it  to  be  fo.  If 
a^  of  theo^  did  believe  fo,    they  were 
W^VVlfFfuUy  midakea  :    he  only  analyfed 
piro£p^j[;ioQs  and  fyllogifms,  and  enumera- 
ted,   and  defcribed,  and  arranged  the  va- 
rious kin4s  of  fyllogifms,  in  which,  as  he 
found,   by  due    attention    to    his    own 
thoughtSi  and  perhaps  occafional  reference 
to  the  thoughts  of  others,  men  naturally 
and  inevitably  acquiefced.     They  did  fo 
before  he  eufted  :    they  do  fo  at  this  day^ 
in  countiries  in  which  his  philofophy  and. 
his  name  are  ilill  unknown.     Poflibly  to. 
many  perfons  the  Logic  of  Aristotle 
will  appear  to  partake  more  of  novelty  arid 
invention,  and  to  approach  more  nearly 
tp  the  nature  of  a  difcovery  with  refpedt- 
to^human  thought,  than  I  have  here  re- 
^efented  i^;     But  tbi»  proceeds  entirely 

from 
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from  the  obfcurity  of  it,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  apprehending  or  learning  it ; 
and  this  obfcurity  and  difficulty  proceed 
merely  from  the  very  abftrufe  manner  in 
which  it  is  cxprefFed,  which  is  almoft  al- 
ways in  the  moft  general,  and  abftradl, 
and  technical  terms,  without  the  neceflaiy 
examples  and  illu(b:ations  :  for  whenever 
thefe  are  given,  all  obfcurity  and  difficul- 
ty with  refpe(5t  to  it  are  at  an  end ;  and 
the  learner  is  naturally  difpofed  to  wonder 
how  things  fo  plain  and  eafy  could  ever 
have  been  rendered  difficult  and  myfte- 
rious.  The  next  ftep  very  often  is,  to  re- 
gard the  whole  of  it  with  indifference  and 
contempt :  but  this  is  unjuft ;  for  it  is 
not  only  interefting  as  a  matter  of  curio- 
fity,  and  a  profound  and  accurate  invefti- 
gation  of  the  fubje(5l,  but  it  has  a  certain, 
though  no  doubt  a  very  limited  kind  of 
ufefulnefs  in  fcience,  by  enabling  men  to 
dete(5l  falfe  reafoning  with  more  eafe  and 
certainty  than  otherwife  they  could  have 
done.  It  muft  ever  be  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  all  lovers  of  fcience,  that  the  im- 
portance of  that  kind  of  Logic  ihould  have 
been  £>  much  ovex^rated,  and  even  the  ufe 

of 
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of  it  fb  completely  miftaken,  by  Aristo- 
tle and  his  followers.  They  unluckily 
coniidered  it  as  a  proper  and  almoft  ne- 
ceflary  inftrument  for  the  cultivation  of 
icience :  but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  that  it  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  mod  prepofterous  inftruments  that 
could  be  employed  for  that  purpofe.  Far 
from  enabling  men  to  make  progrefs  in 
fcience^  it  cffedually  prevented  all  who 
employed  it  from  ever  doing  fo;  and  was 
in  truth  a  perfedl  nuifance  in  every  part  of 
icience  in  which  it  was  introduced.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  fay,  that 
Aristotle's  Logic,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly, the  abfurd  ufe  that  was  made  of  it, 
was  the  chief  thing  that  flopped  the  pro- 
grefs of  all  ufcful  knowledge  for  more  than 
two  thoufand  years. 

We  have  a  correfponding  inflance,  e- 
qually  finking,  and  much  more  pleafing, 
of  the  influence  of  metaphyfical  fpecula- 
tion  on  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
in  the  Logic,  for  fo  it  may  well  be  called, 
of  Bacon;  I  mean,  his  principles  and  his 
precepts  with  refpcdl  to  the  proper  me- 
thod 
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thod  of  cultivating  fcience.  Th^fe  We 
find  difpcrftd,  and  occaliorially  illtiftrtttd, 
in  all  his  philofophical  writings ;  but  rtibtt 
fyft^matically  arrariged,  and  moref  c6it^ 
cifcly  arid  forcibly  expreffed,  in  the  firft 
bdok  of  the  Ncruum  Organum. 

All  theft  fpecttlations  of  Bacon  may 
fbirly  be  reckoned  rheta^phyfica) :  they  ate 
ia^  truth  the  Metaphyfiifs  of  the  ftudy  of 
filature  t  tihey  a^re  a  raticynial^  and  aeutei  and 
profound  inveftigation,  and  a  diflin^t  eih^ 
jpo£kion,  of  thofe*  laws  of  hnman  tbov^hi^ 
by  which  alone  we  d^re  enabled  to'  acquire 
accurate  and  exteniive-ki^iowledge,  either  of 
cmrfelves  or  of  the  great  w6rld  around  us* 
Every  perfbn  who  underftands  the  philo^ 
ibphical  writings  of  Bacon  inuft  know, 
that  profound  metaphyfical  knowledge  is 
neither  unattainable  by  men,    nor  unfa- 
tiefaiEtory  to  their  underftandings,  nor  fri- 
volous in  it(elf|  nor  ufeleft  in  fcience.     I 
ktiow  not   that  Newton's  inveftigatiort 
o£  the  law- of  gravity,  and  of  the  compo-^ 
fitionof  light,  can  juftly  be  pronounced 
more  important  or  more  ufeful  than'  Ba^ 
con's  metaphyfical  lucubrations;  nordti 
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I  conceive,  that  they  have  done  more  ho- 
nour to  human  reafon,  or  fiiewn  in  a 
Aronger  light  the  fuperiority  of  that  ge- 
nius which  fird  perceived  them,  and  un- 
derftood  their  importance,  and  explained 
to  others  the  ufeful  application  that  might 
be  made  of  them. 

Yet  even  Bacon's  philofophy  is  no  dif- 
covcry  in  Metaphyfics ;  nor  muft  we  ima- 
gine that  he  thought  it   fuch,  from   his 
calling  it  a  New  Injlrume^it.     The  pra6li- 
cal   rules   or  precepts,  deduced   from  his 
metapbyfical  fpcculations,  might  juftly  in 
bis  time   be   regarded  as  a  new  and  va- 
luable indrument  in  the  hands  of  philofo- 
phers  :   but  the  principles  on  which  thofe 
rules    are    founded  could    no  more    be 
thought  difcoveries,  or  novelties,  in  hu- 
man nature,   than   the  moral  precepts  of 
SocRAT£s,  or  the  logical  rules  of  Aris- 
totle.   They  are  plainly  fuch  truths  as 
every  perfon  of  competent  judgement,  and 
power  of  attention   to  his  own  thoughts, 
mud  at  once  recognife  in  himfelf.     Many 
of  them,  doubtlefs,  muft  have  been  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged    by  preceding 
k  obfervers 
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obfervers  and  inquirers  in  diflferent  parts 
of  fcience;  as,  for  example,  by  Socra- 
tes himfclf:  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  the  gradual  improYC- 
ment  of  fcience,  many  more,  or  perhaps 
all  of  Bacon's  obfervations  and  realbn- 
ings  would  have  occurred  to  other  philo- 
fophers. 

It  would  be  unreafbnable  indeed  to  fup* 
pole,  that  the  revival  of  fcience,  and  evca 
the  poflibility  of  cultivating  it  with  fuc* 
cefs,  fhould  have  depended  on  the  genius 
of  any  individual.     It  is  certain,  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Bacon,  perhaps  even 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
confequcnt   revival   of  letters  in  Europe, 
but  certainly  immediately  after  that  time, 
men  began  to  awake  out  of  that  lethargy 
in  which  they  had  flcpt   for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years  of  the  darkeft  and  moft 
barbarous  ignorance.     Their  firft  efforts 
were  naturally,  and  in  part  ufefully,  em- 
ployed in  ftudying  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients;   in  tranHacing  them,    and   com- 
menting on  them ;  in  explaining  all  their 
icQfe,  an^  vindicating  all  their  nonfenfe : 

fw 
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for  the  admiration  of  the  reftorers  of  learn- 
ing for  every  remaining  monument  of  an- 
cient knowledge,  knew  no  bounds.  But 
when  this  firft  warm  zeal  for  the  all-fu651- 
cient  labours  of  the  Ancients  began  to 
cool,  their  defe<5ts  and  their  errors  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  fcience,  and  efpecially  in  eve- 
ry branch  of  natural  philofophy,  were 
perceived;  and  accordingly,  before  and 
during  the  time  of  Bacon,  feveral  men  of 
genius,  as  for  example  Galileo  in  Italy, 
and  Gilbert  (who  writes  De  Magnetc) 
in  England,  began  to  cultivate  the  fcience 
of  nature  on  a  more  rational  plan,  and 
with  more  fucceft,  than  any  of  the  an- 
cients had  ever  done,  and  in  a  manner 
not  very  difierent  from  that  recommended 
in  tht  Novum  Organum.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  Bacon  takes  fo  little  notice  of 
Galileo  and  his  writings;  with  fbme  of 
which,  as  well  as  with  the  hidory  of  his 
great  cotemporary,  he  muft  have  been  ac- 
quainted. As  to  his  own  countryman, 
Gilbert,  it  is  plain,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  works ;  for  he  men- 
tions them  often,  and  very  particularly, 
and  generally  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
k  2  which 
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which  they  do  not  deferve.  It  fhould 
feem  that  Bacon  himielf  did  not  clearly 
perceive  the  merit  of  thofe  firft  imperfeA 
attempts  towards  cultivating  fcience  oa 
the  plan  which  he  was  at  that  very  time 
recommending  to  all  philofophers.  But 
though  he  did  not,  others  would  have  per-* 
ceived  the  merit  of  them,  and  would  hate 
endeavoured  to  imitate  them,  probably 
with  various  degrees  of  fuccefs :  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  by  careful  obier- 
vation,  and  comparilbn  of  the  labours  aad 
of  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  pl^iofophersi  who 
cultivated  fcience  in  that  manner,  mea 
would  gradually  have  learned  the  proper 
method  of  philofophifing.  So  they  would 
have  difcovered  America  in  a  little  time, 
and  by  gradually  improving  and  extend- 
ing their  navigation,  though  Columbus 
had  never  exifted ;  as  in  faifl  they  did  dis- 
cover fome  part  of  it,  by  a  kind  of  acci- 
dent, in  a  few  years  after  his  firft  difco- 
very.  Yet  it  is  for  the  honour  of  human 
genius,  that  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  his 
bold,    but  judicious  and  well-condu€led 
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But  it  is  not  for  thole  who  cultivate  the 
philofbphy  of  the  human  mind^  to  emu- 
late the  fame  of  the  difcoverers  of  new 
wopld$  :    that  glory  belongs  to  thoie  only 
who  can  explore  the  unknowi\  regions  of 
the  great  world  around  them.    The  fpe- 
culations  of  even  the  greateft  and  mod 
fucce&ful  metaphyfical  inquirers  may  be 
juftly  compared  to  a  careful  furvey  and 
accm^te  delineation  of  our  native  coun-- 
try;    which^  though  a  great  and  ufeful 
work,    could  never  have  given   fcope  to 
the  great  fi>ul  of  Ck)LUMBUs^   nor  called 
forth  the  genius  of  the  undaunted  and 
perfevering  Cook.    Or  we  may  compare 
the  work  of  the  Metaphyficiah  to  a  plain 
mirror,  which  all  will  acknowledge  to  be 
a  valuable  inftrument,  though  it  neither 
excites  our  admiration,   nor  extends   our 
views  of  nature,  like  the  reflecling  tele- 
icope.     And  furely  a  philofophqr,  whofe 
darkened    eye  can   find    no  pleafure  itk 
viewing  the  image  of  his  hoary  hair  and 
withered  face,    may  find  much  pteafure 
and  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  a  mirror  that 
fliall  faithfully  and  diftindly  reflect  to  himi 
the  features  of  his  miadv 

Such 
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Such  an  inftrument  every  good  meta- 
phyfical  treatife  ought  to  be ;    and  many 
fuch  will  yet  be  needed  to  enable  mankind 
to   fee  and   know   themfelves  with   that 
clearnefs  and   precifion  which  are  to  be 
wifhed,    and   certainly  may  be   attained* 
For  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between 
that  vague,    fuperficial,    and   inaccurate 
knowledge  of  human   nature,    which  all 
men   of  common  underdanding  acquire 
by  a  kind  of  inflindl,  and  that  clear,  pre- 
ci(e,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  it,  which 
may  be  acquired  by  careful  fcientific  in* 
vedigation.     The  difference  is  almoft  as 
great,  though  not  of  the  fame  kind,  as 
that  between  the  inaccurate  and  fuperfi- 
cial  knowledge  of  external  objed^s  that  all 
men  naturally  acquire  in  the  firft  years  of 
their  lives,  and  the  more  perfedl  and  fcien- 
tific knowledge  of  them  which   philofo- 
phers  acquire  by  more  careful  examination 
and  ftudy. 

A  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  and  relations  of  the  material  ob- 
jects around  us,  is  indifpenfably  neceffary 
for  the  comfort|  and  indeed  for  the  prefer- 
.•^^^  -  vation. 
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vation,  of  human  life;    and  Nature  hath 
taken  effeftual  care  that  we  fhall  acquire 
fuch  knowledge,  even  in  our  earlieft  years, 
by  the  fpontaneous  fuggeftions  and  the  in-. 
flin(5live  exercife  of  our  faculties.  It  would 
be  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoffible,  to  efti- 
mate,  with  any  degree  of  precifion,   the 
amount  of  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
around  us,  which  we  acquire  in  that  way : 
nor  is  it   neceflary  to  make  fuch  an  at- 
tempt.    We  are  all  difpofed  to  undervalue 
it,   and  think  it  little  in   comparifbn  of 
what  we  afterwards  acquire  by  our  deli- 
berate exertions,  becaufe  it  is  common  to 
all  men,  becaufe  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  been  deftitute  of  it,  and  becaufe 
we  acquired  it  without  labour,  nay  per- 
haps with  pleafure,  when  engaged  in  the 
purfuit  of  very  different  objeds,  and  when 
we   never   even   fufpe<5led   that  we  were 
learning  any  thing.     Yet  we  may  eafiljr 
convince  ourfelves,  both  of  the  import- 
ance and  of  the  extent  of  the  knowledge 
which  we  acquire  of  the  world  around  us, 
by  the  fpontaneous  exercife  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  if  we  will  but  confider  the  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  knowledge  of  a  new- 
bora 
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born  infant,  and  of  an  ordinary  child  of 
feven  years  of  age,  however  little  artificial 
inftrudion  the  latter  may  have  had.     A 
ch>ld  could  hardly  (without  the  conftanc 
and  very  extraordinary  care  of  other  per- 
ibns)  efcape  deftrudtion  for  feven  years, 
unlefs  it  had  acquired  much  knowledge 
of  the  things  around  it.     The  fame  may 
be  faid  with  refpeft  to  the  inferior  ani- 
mals ;  but  as  their  faculties  are  infinitely 
inferior  in  degree,  if  not  in  fome  meafure 
different  in  kind,  from  ours^  it  is  fcarce 
allowable  to  make  the  comparifon.     But  a 
child  that  did  not  plainly  fhew,  long  be- 
fore it  was  feven  years  of  age,  that  it  had 
acquired  and  was  acquiring  much  know- 
ledge of  the  material  world,  would  juftly 
be  regarded  as  an  idiot. 

The  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame,  though 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  fo  readily  acknow-^ 
ledged,  with  refpeft  to  the  metaphyseal 
knowledge  which  we  acquire  in  our  early 
infancy ;  I  mean,  that  knowledge  which 
we  acquire  of  human  nature,  without  la- 
bour or  difficulty,  by  the  fpontaneous  ex- 
ertions of  our  faculties,  and  by  our  occa- 

fional 
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fional  attennon  to  our  own  thoughts,  and 
to  the  converfation  and  a<5lions  of  others. 
I  will  not  contend,  that  this  general  and 
almoft  inftinc5live  knowledge  which  we  ac« 
quire  when  children,  of  the  principles  of 
thought  and  of  adtion  among  mankind,  is 
as  immediately  and  conllantly  necefTary 
for  our  prefenration,  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  material  objeds  around  us ;  but  it  is 
jufl;  as  neceflary  for  our  intercourfe  with 
one  another.  Without  it,  even  language 
(as  already  mentioned)  could  neither  be 
learned  nor  employed  J  nor  could  the  ac- 
tions of  ah  indiTidual  who  had  not  ac- 
quired the  ordinary  knowledge  of  human 
nature  correfpond  to  thofe  of  others.  A 
child  who  was  incapable  of  acquiring,  or 
would  not  learn,  thofe  rudiments,  if  they 
may  be  fo  called,  of  Metaphyfics,  would  as 
certainly  and  as  juftly  be  reckoned  an  idiot, 
as  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  commoneil 
eScAs  of  fire,  or  of  water,  or  of  gravita- 
tion. 

Imperfect  as  thofe  rudiments  of  the  phi- 

lofbpby  of  mind  may  juftly  be  thought,  it 

appears  at  lead  that  they  are  fufficient  for 

1  the 
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the  purpofes  of  common  life ;  juft  as  ibt 
correfpoDding  rudiments  of  the  know- 
ledge of  external  nature  are  fufficient  for 
the  prefervation  of  mankind.  And  in 
both  parts  of  fcience  equally,  the  pleaiure 
and  the  folid  advantage  that  mankind  have 
derived  from  a  very  limited  and  imperfeA 
knowledge,  ihould  encourage  them  to  ex- 
tend and  to  improve  their  knowledge  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

I  am  feniible  that'  many  men  of  the 
greated  talents,  and  mod  extenfive  know- 
ledge, have  regarded  all  metaphyfical  {pe- 
culations with  contempt,  as  not  only  ufe- 
lefs,  but  pernicious  in  fcience.  Though 
this  perfuafion  be  ra{h  and  unphilofophi- 
cal,  it  is  by  no  means  unaccountable ;  and  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  in  the  fame 
light,  and  explained  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples, as  SocRATEs's  diftruft  and  con- 
tempt of  aftronomy,  and  indeed  of  all 
profound  philofophy.  Such  a  perfuafion 
muft,  in  the  prefent  age  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  aftrono- 
my, and  of  many  other  fciences,  appear 
almoft  incredible,  and  altogether  unwor- 
thy 
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thy  of  a  wife  and  well-informed  man; 
but  nochitig  could  be  more  reafonable,  nor 
more  charaderiilic  of  found  fenfe  and  fa-- 
perior  judgement,  than  fuch  an  opinion 
was  iu  the  dayis  of  Sograt£s  ;  in  whofe 
time  agronomy,  and  almoft  every  branch 
of  (cienice,  were  in  a  ftate  fo  imperfedl, 
and  fo  corrupted  by  erroneous  and  extra- 
yagant  iyftems,  as  to  be  abfolutely  ufelefs 
to  mankind.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
be,  and  that  every  i wife  man,  would  have 
approved  of  the  fludy  of  aflronomy,  and 
of  other,  branches  of .  philofophy,  when- 
ever they  were  properly  cultivated  and 
improved*  fo  as  to  afford  real  and  ufeful 
knowledge;  on  the  fame  principle  that  he 
approved  of  that  kind  and  degree  of  aflro- 
nomical  knowledge  which  watchmen  and 
pilots  poffefled,  and  which  might  be  ufer 
ful,  by  enabling  men  to  know  the  hours 
of  the  night,  and  to  fleer  their  courfe 
when  at  fea.  In  like  manner,  the  r^tj/ 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  aftronomy 
may  be  ufeful,  either  immediately  or  in- 
diredtly,  in  the  meafurement  of  time,  and 
in  the  art  of  navigation.  So  may  the  real 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
1  2  the 
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the  moft  important  part  of  kuman.  na- 
ture,  be  ufeful,  not  only  in  fciendfic  pur- 
fuits,  (with  a  view  to  which  alone  I  am 
here  confidering  it),  but  on  many  otber,i 
perhaps  much  more  important^  occafiions : 
for  it  is  not  fcience  alone,  but  ^ic^uid 
agunt  homines^  that  depends  on  the  iawa. 
of  human  thought ;  and  is,  or  oughtj  to 
be,  an  objed  of  attention  to  the  Metaphy* 
fician,  as  ultimately  proceeding  from  prin- 
ciples which.it  is  his'bufinefs  to  explore* 
■  '  Burl  muft  put  an  end  to  this  long 
digreflion,  and  return  to  the  confideratioa 
of  the  chief  caufes  which  have  cantribu-* 
ted  to  fruftrate  the  labours  of  Metaphyfi* 
cians,  more  than  thofe  of  phyfical  inqui- 
rers ;  and  even  to  bring  contempt  and  re-> 
proach  on  the  lucubrations  of  the  former, 
and  on  themfelves« 

The  only  other  two  of  thefe  caufes  which 
I  think  it  necefTary  here  to  confider,  are, 
the  improper  ufe  bf  appeals  to  confcioufnels, 
cfpecially  in  cafes  of  keen  controverfy; 
and  thft  employing  of  ambiguous  worda 
and  phraies.  The  latter  indeed  has  fome* 
times  been  pernicious  even  in  phyfical  vor 

quirics  % 
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qmries;  but  thieflxi'^^il^'^ifl^cyib^ 
ling :  or  coafbupding  J  tl»fi^  >  oaet^phjiiGiid 
prinpipl^  which ^e-aAWayiibieQ^^  WM^ 
our .  pbyfical  re^&aiog^i  f  and  ;ar<!  dn^isfA 
eflential  to  them*  Thei  bad^  €ffe&M  ^^f^^iHtt 
former  have  beea  ^leceiTariily  ,<;«pft»fd?K* 
metaphyfical  inquiries;  Both  .of  tjleo^.^ro 
▼cry  ifitiinately  connected  with  df/cw^ifs 
in  metaphyfics,  and  f^^m  to  be  requififc 
fot  the  making,  and  the^  plaialy.jir«rif>rT 
di(peniably  necefTary  foPihe  aiTert^ng  a^^d 
maintaining  of  fuch'^2/^<w^^^<^«  :  /  hf 

Confciourne&.is  the  tknpwing.  pu^>o]i^ 
prefent  thoughts ^  .b^itjiin  the.l«iigwigi» 
commonly  employtid  pn  thefe;fu|^eiStS|  it 
is  more  vifoaLto  fpeak  of  ^pni^ioufoelit  aa 
a  faculty^ .  by  whicb^  we  fcddw  our^  owj? 
thoughts.  This  expreifio^^like  mafty-Ar) 
thcrs  ofr  the  fame  kind,  employed ;  ill 
fpeaking  of  the  various,  n^odifications  ot 
thought,  fuch  as  feeiog,: hearings  remem^ 
bering,  willing,  chufing,  &c.  is  in  feve* 
ral  refpeds  improper,  and:  dtaturaUy  leads 
to  much  error  and  confuiionr  in  our  rea^ 
ibnings ;  of  which  afcerwards. 


Metaphyfical 
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iMetaphyfical  inquiries  relate  to  liaman 
thooghc;  aad  the  tery  objed:  of  many  of 
them  15,  to  afcertftin  the  mod  general,  or, 
if 'poilible,  the  ulumace  fadts,  or  indefea- 
fible  laws  of  it.  The  mod  obvioias  and 
natural  way,  if  not  the  only 'way,  for 
men  to  know  accurately  their  own  thoughts 
on  any  fubjedt,  feems  to  be  by  dired  and 
vei7  ftridt  attention  to  them.  We  do  not 
immediately  perceive  any  other  way  by 
which  men  can  know  their  own,  thoughts, 
either  with  refped  to  particular  notions 
and  opinions,  or  to  more  general  laws : 
liof ^da  we  fee  itifmekns  of  fupplying  de» 
ftftjj;n*dt  corre£Hng^fcrrors,  or  even  ofkie- 
t^i^g'^&lfehdod,  4n  ^e  accouats  which 
men'  inay  give  of  their  own  thoughts.  Yet 
ittdutl  be^vidtnt^  that  fuch  defedls  and 
errors  may  often  occur,  either  from  the 
ithptofedlions  of  the  faculties,  or  want  of 
due  attention,  or  lhx>ng  attachment  to 
fome^culiarfyllem  or  opinion,  in  thofe 
who  titidertake  to  attend  to  their  own 
thoughts,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them. 
Admitting  evefif,  what  I  really  believe  to 
be  the  cafe,  that  all  ordinary  men  are  by 
nature  capable  of  attending  diredly  to 

their 
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thrir  own  thoughts,  and  confequcntly  of 
knowing  them  diftindUy,    and  giving  a 
clc^r  account  of  them ;   dill  there  is  rea- 
ibn  to  think,  that  this  faculty,  like  every 
other  that  men  enjoy,  may  be  greatly  im« 
proved  by  proper  exercife,  and  niuch  im- 
paired by  want  of  ufe ;  fo  that  in  the  lat- 
ter cafe  die  exercife  of  it  {hall  become  not 
only  imperfedt,  and  of  courfe  almofl:  un- 
availing, but  difficult  and  unpleafant  to 
die  perfbn  himfelf.    The  common  duties, 
ahdbufinefs,  and  pleafures  of  life,  not  re- 
quiring any  great  or  frequent  exercife  of 
that  kind  of  attention,  or  refledtion,  as  it 
is  called,  it  will  not  probably,  in  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  be  found  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  jufl  what  is  requifite  for  their 
ordinary   occupations    and    amufements, 
and  above  all  for  their  intercourfe  with 
one  another. 

It  will  probably  be  found  in  much 
greater  perfe<5lion  in  thoFe  men  who  have 
cxercifed  it  mod,  by  frequent-  and  ftridl 
attention  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  by 
comparifon  of  their  own  thoughts  with 
thofe  of  others,  info  far  as  thefts*  are  made 

known 
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Imo^m    to  thciri  by  fpeech  or  writing; 
Strange  as>it  may  appear,    it  is  in  thii 
way  poifible  that  a  few  men^  not  nam* 
i^y  of  fnperior.  faculties,  ihall  be  found 
well  quailed  to  in{lrq<f(  the  reft  of  man- 
kind   even^  with    refped  .to  their   own 
thoughts*     Though  this  muft  feem  a  pa«» 
radox,  it  ought  to  be  no  more  wonderful 
than  many  fimilar  fadts  with  which  we 
are  well  acquainted;  fuch  as,  the  fuperimr 
0dll)  and  quicker  difcernment,  and  more 
accurate  judgement,  of  muiicians,   with 
refped  to  founds;    of  paipters,  with  re- 
fpedt  ,to  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  pic« 
eires;  of  various  manufadlurers,  with  re» 
fpe£l  to  the  texture,  the  polifh,  and  other 
tangible  qualities  of  bodies ;  of  feafaring 
men,  with  refpedl '  to  diftant  objedls ;    of 
experienced  phyficians,  with  refpedl  to  the 
ftate  of  the  pulfe,  and  numberlefs   little 
fymptons  in  fick  perfons;  of  hunters,  e- 
fpecially  thofe  of  favage  nations,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  finding  and  tracing  their  game. 
In  all  thefe  and  many  other  inftances,  the 
fuperior  knowledge  which  fome  indivi- 
duals pofTefs,  and  even  the  higher  perfec- 
tion of  the  faculty  by  which  that  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  is  acquired,  depend  partly,  no  doubt, 
on  the  greater  frequency,  but  much  more 
on  the  greater  attention^  with  which  it  is 
exercifed. 

On  the  fame  principle,  it  may  fairly,  be 
Jprefumed,  that  thofe  who  have  made  the 
philofophy  of  huinan  thought  their  chief 
and  favourite  ftudy,  fhould  be  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  both  in 
the  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  the  faculty 
of  refledlion,  by  which  that  knowledge  is 
acquired  ;  and  that  they  fhould  uni- 
formly and  perfecSlly  agree  in  the  ac- 
counts which  they  give  of  it,  or,  in  o*- 
thcr  ^ords,  in  their  fyftem  of  metaphy- 
fics« 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
have  been  greatly  fuperior  to  ordinary 
men  in  both  refpedls ;  and  that  they  would 
have  uniformly  agreed  with  one  another, 
as  phyfical  inquirers  have  generally,  and 
as  Mathematicians  have  always  done,  if 
there  had  not  been,  fome  circumdances  in 
their  fituation,  and  perhaps  in  the  very 
excrcife  of  rcfleiStion,  and  in  the  nature  of 
m  appeals 
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appeals  to  confcioufnefs,  which  tended  to 
confound  their  obfervations  and  fruftratc 
their  labours. 

Some  of  the  mod  important  of  thefe 
circumftances  may  cafily  be  fpecified,  and 
I  think  the  knowledge  of  them  may  be  of 
ufe,  by  {hewing  Metaphyficians  how  nc- 
ceflary  it  is  either  to  avoid  all  appeals  to 
confcioufnefs,  or  if  they  mud  have  re- 
courfe  to  them,  to  employ  them  very  fpa- 
ringly,  and  with  peculiar  caution. 

In  the  firft  place,  It  muft  be  obferved^ 
that  as,  for  all  the  common  and  mod  im- 
portant purpofes  in  human  life,  there  is 
little  or  no  occafion  for  dridl  attention  to 
our  own  thoughts,  or  deliberate  refledlioa 
on  them ;  fo  our  attention  is  given  natu- 
rally, and  almoft  immediately,  in  all  or-^ 
dinary  cafes,  to  the  things  which  are  the 
objeds  of  our  thoughts,  the  knowledge 
of  which  things  is  of  real  importance  to 
us ;  and  not  to  our  thoughts  them(elves, 
the  accurate  Hudy  of  which,  whatever 
knowledge  it  may  afford  us,  is  at  beft  but 
of  fccondary  ufe,  an,d  is  hardly  intcreft- 

ing 
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ing  to  any  but  thofe  whofe  objeft  is  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind.  Accor- 
dingly very  few,  if  any  perfons,  except 
fuch  philofophers,  or  Metaphyficians,  as 
they  are  called,  have  attempted  fuch  re- 
flei^ion  on  their  own  thoughts,  or  have 
given  any  particular  account  of  their 
thoughts,  as  known  by  diredl  confciouf- 
nefs.  But  moft  of  thefe  philofophers  have 
begun  and  continued  fuch  attempts  with 
fbme  preconceived  opinion,  or  fyftem,  or 
hypothecs,  fbmewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
difcovery  in  metaphyfics,  concerning  that 
part  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind 
which  they  wifhed  to  invedigate ;  and  to 
fuch  fy (terns,  whether  originally  invented 
by  themfelves,  or  only  borrowed  from 
their  predeceflbrs,  moft  Metaphyficians 
have  been  much  attached. 

Now,  whenever  fuch  an  attachment  to. 
any  fyftem  has  taken  place,  but  more  e- 
fpecially  when  it  is  very  violent  and  un- 
reafbnable,  as  it  often  hath  been,  the  per- 
fon  under  the  influence  of  it  is  no  longer 
perfedly  candid  in  his  obiervations  and;re- 
fledlions ;  nor  can  he  be  altogether  truft- 
m  2  ed 
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ed  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  theodU 
Without  meaning  to  be  difingenuous,  per- 
haps with  a  ftrong  deiire  to  be  accurate 
and  impartial,  he  will  naturally  attend 
mod  to  thofe  circumftances  which  fiivour 
his  fyftem^  and  will  overlook  thofe  whick 
are  adverfe  to  it. 

If  his  fyftem  become  a  fut^'edl  of 
keen  difpute,  as  has  often  happened  to 
metaphyseal  fydemsi  he  will  naturally 
take  a  part  in  the  oontroverfy;  his  pai^ 
iions  will  be  rouied,  his  underdandiag 
perhaps  will  be  clouded ;  he  will  be^ 
come  lefs  and  lefs  candid  ;  vidtory  in 
the  argument,  not  the  inveftigation  of 
truth,  will  be  his  objed\ ;  he  will  perhaps 
be  as  eager  to  deceive  himfelf,  as  to  con- 
fute his  opponents ;  and  may  in  a  great 
meafure  fucceed  in  both  thefe  refpedls,  by 
a  raih  appeal  to  confcioufnefs ;  and  a  bold 
afTertion,  that,  on  careful  attention,  and 
refledlion  on  his  own  thoughts,  he  finds 
the  refult,  on  the  point  in  difpute,  coa^- 
formable  to  his  fyflem;  The  temptation 
to  this  kind  of  difingenoity  in  fuch  cafes 
is  ftrong,  and  the  occaiion  is  very  favour- 
I J    .  able. 
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able.  It  does  aot  immediately  appear  how 
it  can  ever  be  poffible  to  convid  a  man  of 
error,  much  lefs  of  falfehood,  (for  on 
queftions  of  diredl  confcioufnefs,  error 
and  falfehood  are  very  clofely  conneded), 
with  refped  to  his  own  thoughts.  ^If  a 
pedon  has  made  fuch  a  falfe  (lep  in  meta-f 
jbj&caA  reafoning,  and  has  erroneoufly  pro-* 
feiled  to  believe,  as  afcertaiaed  by  his  own 
fsefle^on  and  confcioufiiefs,  things  imn 
plied  m  his  fyftem,  which  are  not  to  be 
believed,  and  are  not  confident  with  the 
Itdedtions  and  confcioufnefs  of  other  men, 
kis  fituation  inflantly  becomes  very  em- 
barrafling,  and  almoll  hopelefs.  *  That 
falfe  ftep  cannot  be  recalled ;  by  it  he  has 
placed  himfelf  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment or  reafon,  and  is  pledged,  not  mere-- 
ly  in  point  of  underftanding,  but  in  point 
of  veracity,  to  maintain  his  fyftem,  right 
or  wrong,  to  the  lad ;  for  an  acknow^ 
ledgement  of  his  error  would  be  at  the 
feme  time  a  confefBon  of  his  falfehood. 
His  fituation,  in  this  refpedl,  would  be 
prectfely  the  fame  with  that  of  a  phyfical 
inquirer,  who,  in  order  to  fupport  a  fa^ 
vouiite  fyftem  in  phyfics,  (hould  dclibe* 

rately 
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rately  and  wilfully  give  a  falfe  account  of 
the  refult  of  his  experiments  aud  obferva* 
tions. 

This  kind  of  difingenuity  has  very  fcl- 

dom  been  pradliied  in  any  branch  of  phy- 

fics^  except  in  Medicine ;  in  which  indeed 

it  has  long  been  abundantly  common,  and 

confequently  is  well  underftood.     It  feems 

now  to  be  pretty  generally  confidertd  as 

one  of  thofe  peccadillos,  which,  hke  bar-^ 

barous  Latin,  are  Medtcis  condonanda ;  and 

is  perhaps  thought  judicable  on  the  long 

eftablifhed  medical  axiom,  Si  populus  'uult 

dccipi^  decipiatur.     And,  at  any  rate,  greac 

allowances  are  to  be  made  for  thole  who 

muft  live  by  the  follies,   and  fears,  and 

vices  of  mankind.     But  I  much  fear  that 

fome  of  my  profeflional  brethren  have  ab- 

ufcd  their  privilege  in  this  refpedl,  to  luch 

a  degree  as  to  make  it  almoft  ufeleis.    The 

xnoft  candid,  and  patient,  and  experienced 

phyficians,  who  are  furely  the   bed   and 

only  competent  judges  of  fuch  a  queQion, 

have  been  obliged  to  confefs,  that  great 

numbers  of  our  medical  fad^s  and  obfer- 

vations  are  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  our 

medical 
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medical  theories ;  and  lefs  they  cannot  be. 
In  a  neighbouring  country,  the  fame  re- 
mark has  been  fo  generally  made,  and  is 
fo  well  confirmed,  as  to   be  exprefTed   in 
the  form  of  a  proverb,   Grand  obfervateur^ 
grand  menteur;    which  my  late  venerable 
colleague  and  preceptor  in  medicine,  Dr 
CuLLEN,  whofe  long  and  extenfive  expe- 
rience had  fully  taught  him  the  truth  of 
it,  ufed  frequently  to  quote  to  his  pupils 
with  great   acrimony,     I  much  fear  the 
French  proverb  will  foon  be  tranflated,  and 
naturalifed  in  this  iiland ;  and  that  in  a 
few  years  a  book  of  medical  obfervations 
will  be  of  as  little  value  or  authority,  and 
as  little  to  the  credit  of  the  author,  as  an 
equal  number  of  medical  advertifements 
and  certificates  feleded  from  the  London 
Newfpapers.  ^ 

When  either  phyficians  or  metaphyfi- 
cians  were  difpofed  to  adl  difingenuoufly 
in  the  account  which  they  gave  of  their 
own  obfervations,  they  would  be  encou- 
raged to  do  fo  by  the  evident  difficulty, 
or  in  many  cafes  the  feeming  impoffibili- 
ty,  of  detecting  any  falfity  in  the  account 

which 
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which  they  gave  of  their  own  thoughts 
and  their  own  obfervations.     Metaphyfi- 
cians  could  fcarce  have  any  other  motive 
but   mere   vanity   for   adling   in   fuch  a 
manner :  Phvficians  would  have  that  add 
more;    for  not   only  empty  praife,    but 
much  folid  pudding,  may  be  earned  by 
afluming  the  charader  of  a  great  difco^ 
verer,  and  obferver,  and  improver  in  mc* 
dicine.      There  is    reafbn,    however,    to 
think,  that  fome  celebrated  Metaphyficians 
have  not  withflood  even  the  allurements 
of  vanity. 

It  is  certain,  that  philofbphers,  in  the 
profecution  of  their  meraphyfical  refearch* 
cs  and  difcoveries,  have  arrived  at  feveral 
very  ftrange  conclufions,  which  by  fbme 
Jtave  been  admitted  and  maintained  as  icN* 
rious  and  important  truths;  and  by  o- 
thers  have  been  treated  as  mere  paradoxes, 
and  ingenious  fophifms.  Suppofing  them 
to  be  fophifms,  it  has  been  found  in  ge« 
ncral  very  diflScult  to  detedl  them.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  would  be  very 
mortifying  to  the  vanity  of  philofopherSi 
or  of  thofc  who  wiflicd  to  be  thought  fuch^ 

to 
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to  be  obliged  to  confefs  that  they  had  met 
with  fophifms  which  they  could  not  de- 
ted;  and  ftill  worfe,  to  be  obliged  to 
confefs,  that  their  fyftem  involved,  by  ne- 
ccfTary  inferences,  conclufions  which  were 
incredible  and  abfurd.  Yet  one  or  other 
of  theie  mortifications  could  be  avoided, 
by  thofc  who  were  unable  to  deted  the 
fuppofed  fophifm,  only  in  one  of  two 
ways;  either  by  giving  up  the  fyftem,  or 
by  admitting  the  conclufion  that  feemed 
to  be  implied  in  it. 

It  is  reafonable  to  think  that  it  would 
be  very  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  fome 
philofophers,  or  of  thofe  who  wifhed  to 
be  thought  fuch,  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  reft  of  mankind,  by  the  knowledge  of 
certain  dodlrincs,  or  the  profeflion  of  cer- 
tain opinions,  different  from  thofe  which 
prevail  among  tlie  vulgar.  The  wonder- 
ful arrogance  and  exultation,  with  which 
certain  metaphyfical  opinions,  equally 
ftrange  and  ufelefs,  have  been  maintained 
by  fome  philolbphcrs,  appear  to  me  fully 
to  warrant  this  Ibppofition. 

n  Now, 
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Now,  this  gratification  could  be  ol> 
tained,  and  that  mortification  avoided, 
by  the  fimple  and  eafy  expedient,  of  ap- 
pealing to  confcioufnefs,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  refult  more  agreeable  to 
fyftem  than  to  truth.  That  this  expe- 
dient has  on  more  occafions  than  one 
been  fuccefsfully  employed,  I  am  well 
convinced. 

It  will  eafily  be  judged,  that  In  thcfe 
general  obfervations  1  allude  to  the  ftrange 
inferences  deduced  from  the  do<5lrine  of 
Ideas,  efpecially  to  thofe  given  to  difprove 
the  exiftence,  firft  of  body,  and  after- 
wards of  mind;  which  inferences  feveral 
perfons  have  profefled  to  believe.  I  own 
I  regard  thofe  inferences  as  fophifms,  and 
the  profeflions  of  belief  in  them  as  in- 
ftances  of  the  abule  of  appeals  to  con- 
fcioufnefs. I  fliould  have  thought  it  right 
for  any  perfons  to  fay,  that  thole  inferen- 
ces were  very  puzzling,  and  that  they 
could  not  discover  any  error  in  the  rea- 
foning  that  led  to  them.  I  believe  in- 
deed the  error  is  not  in  the  reafoning, 
but  in  the  principle  on  which  the  reafon- 

ing 
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ing  is  founded.  And  it  is  nowife  fur- 
prifing  that  men  (hould  not  fet  about  ri-- 
goroufly  examining,  nor  even  calling  in 
queftion,  a  favourite  principle,  which, 
though  a  mere  hypothefis,  they  had  long 
been  accudomed  to  regard  as  a  well-efta- 
blilhed  fadt.  From  that  principle,  I  prc- 
fume,  no  evidence  can  be  drawn  of  the 
exiflence  cither  of  mind  or  body ;  and  if 
thofe  who  maintained  the  principle  had 
aflerted  no  more  than  this,  there  would 
have  been  no  reaibn  to  call  in  quedion 
their  veracity  in  the  account  which  they 
gave  of  their  own  thoughts,  on  making 
the  appeal  to  conicioulneis  and  refledlion. 
But  when  they  aflerted  that  they  did  not 
believe  in  the  exiftence  either  of  mind  or 
body,  there  is  reaibn  to  think  they  went 
a  ftep  too  far.  Mankind  in  general  are 
fenfible,  that,  if  they  were  to  give  fuch  an 
account  of  their  convi(5lion  on  the  fubje<5l, 
it  would  be  downright  falfehood.  They 
have  ample  experience  of  the  general  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
and  no  evidence  of  there  being  any  excep- 
tions to  them,  or  any  poflibility  of  fetting 
them  afide,  either  by  voluntary  efforts,  or 
n  2  by 
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by  reafon  and  argument.  They  find  the 
converfation  and  the  adtual  condudl  of 
thofe  who  profefs  fUch  firange  opinions 
nowife  different  from  their  own;  and) 
feemingly  at  leaft,  quice  inconfiftent  with 
the  ftrange  belief  which  the  Mctaphyfr- 
cians  maintain :  and  they  naturally  confi'- 
der  thefe  Metaphyficians  as  no  more  wor^ 
thy  of  credit  in  their  profeffions  of  belief, 
than  they  would  do  men  who  fhould 
maintain,  that  fnow  appeared  to  them 
black,  and  ink  white;  or  who,  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  acknowledged  imperfec- 
tion of  human  reafon,  ihould  declare, 
that  they  doubted  the  truth  of  all  the 
axioms  of  geometry,  and  the  validity  of 
every  fyllogifm  and  of  every  kind  of  dc- 
mondration. 

As  belief  and  doubt  are  always  invo- 
luntary, I  do  not  think  thofe  perfbns  can 
reafonably  be  blamed  who  doubt  the  vc*- 
racity  of  men  whofe  profeflions  and  ac- 
tions have  been  fuch  as  I  here  allude  to. 
But  as  this  queflion  is  not  conneded  with 
the  fubjeiSt  of  my  inquiry;  as  I  have  no- 
thing new  to  o£Fer  with  refped  to  it ;  as  I 

believe 
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believe  the  number  of  thofe  who  can  be 
the  objeds  of  fuch  unfavourable  fufpi- 
cions  is  very  finall,  and  by  no  means  like-. 
Ij  to  increafe ;  1  tbink  it  unneceflary  to 
confider  the  point  mone  minutely.  But 
there  is  another  indance  of  the  fame  kind 
of  abufe  of  appeals  to  confcioufnefs,  for 
cbe  fupport  of  very  erroneous  metaphyfi- 
cal  fyftems,  which  I  have  had  in  view  in 
tbefe  general  obfervations,  and  which  will 
require  and  deferve  more  particular  atten^ 
tioo  :  I  mean  the  Dodrine  of  Neceflity,  as 
confiding  in  the  perfuaiion,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Motives  in  producing  the  (Aip- 
pofed)  voluntary  Acflions  of  mankind,  is 
either  precilely  the  fame  with  chat  of  phy- 
fical  caufes  in  producing  their  feveral  ef- 
fecfls  in  lifelefs  bodies,  or  at  leaft  fo  near- 
ly the  fame,  (that  is,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  greater  number  and  different 
nature  of  the  fteps  interpofed  between  the 
motive  applied  and  the  ultimate  overt  ac- 
tion performed  in  confequeoce  of  it),  as 
to  be  abfolute  and  irreiidible  in  the  one 
cafe  as  well  as  in  the  other;  and  complete- 
ly to  exclude  the  iuppofed  exertion,  and 
pc^flion,  nay  even  the  pQi&biUty,  of  any 

liberty, 
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liberty,  or  felf- governing  power,  in  living 
perfons,  as  well  as  in  lifelefs  bodies. 

This  much  agitated  queflion,  as  being 
an  important  part  of  my  own  inquiry,  I 
have  had  occafion  to  examine  minutely 
and  rigoroufly;  and,  with  every  poffible 
precaution,  and  every  affiftance  to  ftrid 
reafoning  that  I  could  contrive ;  many  of 
which  I  am  fure  had  never  been  employed 
nor  thought  of  before  on  this  fubjecl.  By 
thefe  means,  I  think,  1  have  been  enabled 
to  afcertain  fome  points  relating  to  it  with 
a  degree  and  kind  of  evidence  not  former- 
ly thought  attainable  on  fuch  a  metaphy- 
iical  quedion. 

One  of  the  moft  curious  and  interefting 
of  thefe  points  which  1  have  thus  afcer- 
tained  is,  that  the  ready  admifTion  and 
arrogant  affertion  of  the  neceflary  confe- 
quences  of  the  philofophical  dodlrine 
which  appear  the  mod  repugnant  to  the 
general  opinion,  or  what  is  called  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  are  uniform- 
ly limited  to  thofe  cafes  only  in  which  the 
appeal  with  refpe(ft  to  the  truth  of  them 

as 
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as  matters  of  fadl  is  to  be  made  to  con- 
icioufnefs. 

The  inferences  from  the  dodrine  in 
queftion,  which  I  have  had  occafion  to 
hear  or  think  of,  are  of  two  kinds ;  the 
firft  kind  comprehending  all  neceflary 
inferences  from  it  with  refpecfl  to  the 
condudt  of  mankind  in  certain  given  or 
foppofable  circumftances ;  the  fecond  kind 
comprehending  the  judgements  or  moral 
fentiments  of  mankind  with  refpedl  to 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  fuch  adlual  orfup- 
pofable  condudl. 

To  the  bulk  of  mankind  the  fuppofition 
that  there  can  be  moral  merit  or  demerit 
without  felf-governing  power  in  the  per- 
fon  a(5ting,  appears  palpably  abfurd;  the 
latter  notion  being  as  much  involved  in 
the  former,  as  thofe  of  time  and  fpace  arc 
in  that  of  motion*  But  many,  Metaphy* 
ficians  have  got  over  this  difficulty,  by  the 
cafy  expedient  of  appealing  to  confciout- 
nefs  J  and  have  boldly  declared,  not  only 
that  felf-governing  power  is  not  efTential 
to  merit  or  demerit,   according  to   their 

notions, 
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notions,  but  that  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it.  Some  of  them  even,  as  I 
have  found  on  adlual  trial,  not  only  aflcrt 
this  general  propoGtion,  but  admit  it  in 
particular  indances,  though  of  fuch  a 
kind  that  I  had  feledted  them  as  ludicrous, 
as  well  as  abfurd ;  in  full  confidence  that 
thofe  to  whom  1  flated  them  would  never 
venture  to  admit  them,  and  would  of  courie 
give  up  the  dodlrine  in  which  they  were  ne* 
cefTarily  implied*  But  in  this  confidence 
I  found  my felf  wonderfully  miftaken.  As 
in  all  thefe  cafts  the  queftion  of  fa(5t  was 
to  be  decided  by  a  diredl  appeal  to  con* 
fcioufnefs ;  and  as  thofe  with  whom  1  had 
occafion  to  argue  gave  an  accoutit  of  their 
confcioufnefs,  and  their  fentiments,  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  what  I  found  to  be 
true  with  refpedt  to  mine ;  and  as  I  was 
ftnfible  that  I  had  no  fuperiority  over 
them,  which  could  intitle  my  thoughts  to 
greater  regard,  or  my  aflertions  to  greater 
credit,  than  theirs  in  dirc(5l  contradidlion 
to  mine ;  I  thought  it  expedient  to  drop  en- 
tirely the  confideration  ot  fuch  cafes,  and 
to  turn  my  attention  towards  thofe  other 

cafes 
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cifc8  which  related  merely  to  the  adual 
condudly  or  overt  adlions,  of  mankind* 

The  dodrine  of  Neceflity  fecms  to  im- 
ply many  neceflary  inferences  with  refpeft 
to  the  adiual  condudl  of  men,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  motives,  ftridlly  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  refult  in  .fimilar  cafes  of  the  ap- 
plication of  phydcal  caufes  to  lifelefs  bo- 
dies ;  but  widely  different  from  what 
might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  the  re- 
fult, on  the  fuppofition  of  liberty,  or  felf- 
gQverning  power,  in  the  agents :  As,  for 
example,  in  the  cafe  oF equal  and  oppofite 
motives  applied  at  the  fame  time  ;  in 
wluch  cafe,  according  to  the  principle, 
and  the  analogy  of  the  balance  with  equal 
weights  in  each  fcale,  the  perfon  would 
ncceflarily  remain  inadlive;  but,  accor- 
ding to  the  popular  notion  of  felf-govern- 
ing  power,  might,  and  probably  would, 
choofe  and  act  according  to  one  of  the  mo- 
tives, in  preference  or  oppofition  to  the  o- 
iher. 

Such  cafes  feemed,  at  firft  view,  to  af- 
ford a  fair  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
o  contro- 
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controverted  points  to  the  fair  teft  of  open 
unequivocal  experiment ;  to  which  indeed 
the  aflertors  of  the  Dodlrine  of  Neceffity 
have  often  and  very  confidently  appeal- 
ed, or  pretended  to  appeal :  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Dr  Priestly,  in  the  following  paf- 
fage. 

**  Moreover,  we  fee  evidently,  not 
**  only  that  men  are  determined  to  aft 
"  by  certain  motives,  but  that  the  'vigour 
"  of  their  actions  correfponds  to  what  may 
**  be  called  the  hitenjity  of  their  motives. 
*'  If  a  raafter  be  actuated  fimply  by  his 
**  anger,  he  v/ill  beat  his  fervant  more 
"  violently,  and  continue  the  corredlion 
**  longer,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
**  his  anger,  or  the  apprehended  caufe  of 
**  his  difpleafure ;  and  kiadnefs  operates 
**  exaclly  in  the  fame  manner,  a  ftronger 
••  afFedion  prompting  to  greater  and  more 
**  kind  ofBces  than  a  weaker. 

*'  Alfo  oppofite  motives,  as  caufes  of 
•*  love  and  hatred,  are  known  to  balance 
*'  one  another,  exactly  like  weights  in  op- 
^*  polite  fcales.     According  to  all  appear- 

**  ance. 
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ance,  nothing  can  adl  more  invariably^ 

of  mechanically. Strengthen    the 

motive,  and  the  adlion  is  more  vigo- 
rous ;  diminifh  it,  and  its  vigour  is  a- 
bated;  change  the  motive,  and  the  ac- 
tion is  changed  ;  entirely  withdraw  it, 
and  the  adlion  ceafes;  introduce  an  op- 
"  poiite  motive  of  equal  weight,  and  all 
"  adiion  is  fufpended,  juft  as  a  limb  is 
**  kept  motionlefs  by  the  equal  adlion  of 
"  antagonifl:  mufcles.  As  far  as  we  can 
"  judge,  motives  and  anions  do  in  all 
**  poflible  cafes  flridly  correfpond  to  each 
"  other." 

Now,  all  this  appears  very  dlftindl  and 
plaufible,  and  feems  to  be  a  fair  appeal  to 
many  familiar  and  unequivocal  obferva- 
ttons  and  experiments;  but  in  truth  it  is 
altogether  nugatory  :  Of  all  that  are  men- 
tioned, or  alluded  to,  not  one  obfervation 
or  experiment  is  unequivocal,  or  fair,  or 
conclufive;  nor  do  I  believe,  that  Dr 
Priestly,  or  any  other  Metaphyfician, 
ever  ferioufly  intended  to  reft  the  decifion 
of  the  controverfy  on  fuch  experiments  as 
he  has  fuggefted ;  tliat  is,  to  abide  by  the 
o  2  refult 
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rcfult  of  them,  whether  favourable  of  ad- 
▼erfe  to  their  fyftem.  1  know,  that,  in 
every  inftance  in  which  the  refult  conre- 
fponded  with  the  fyftem,  the  experimenc 
would  be  reckoned  valid,  and  held  as 
conclufive  evidence  of  the  dodrine.  Buc 
I  know  likewife,  that  whenever  the  refuk 
was  adverfe  to  the  do<9trine,  the  experi- 
ment would  be  fet  afide,  or  explained  away, 
as  inconclufive ;  and  that,  by  a  kind  of 
philofophical  legerdemaia,  we  fhould  in- 
ilantly  get  an  appeal  to  coaCcioufnefs,  in- 
flead  of  the  propofed  appeal  to  open  une^ 
quivocal  experiment. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  in  aay  cafe  the 
adlion  perfoitned  did  not  correfpond  to 
the  motive  known  to  be  applied,  which 
happens  times  innumerable  every  day,  it 
would  immediately  ht/uppofed^  and  aiierb- 
ed  confidently,  as  a  thing  clear  beyond 
the  poflibility  of  difpute,  that  fome  other 
motive  had  occurred  which  balanced  or 
counteraded  the  one  originally  known 
to  be  applied.  If,  on  the  applicatioo  ef 
two  preciiely  equal  and  oppofite  motives^ 
at  once,  for  inftance,  the  o&r  of  a  fhil- 

ling. 
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ling,  or  of  a  guinea,  to  a  porter,  on  con«* 
diti(m  that  he  Ihould  go  one  way,  and  of 
9n  equal  fum  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
go  another  way,  the  two  oppofite  motives 
Should  not  balance  each  other,  like  equal 
weights  in  oppofite  fcales,  and  the  perfon 
fhouid  choofe  and  adi  according  to  one  of 
them,  difr^arding  the  other,  which  will 
almoft  univerfally  happen,  it  will  inflant^ 
ly  be  ftipfofed^  and  ^dlerted,  that  the 
perfon  found  or  fancied  ibme  additional 
motive  on  one  fide,  which  was  enough  to 
turn  die  balance,  if,  on  increafing  the 
mtenfity  of  the  modve,  the  vigour  or  quan^ 
tity  of  the  adion  ihould  not  be  increafed 
in  proportion,  nor  even  in  any  degree, 
which  will  almoft  univerfally  happen 
whenever  a  perfon  is  offered,  either  from 
miftake,  or  whim,  or  generofity  in  his 
employer,  or  for  the  fake  of  the  experi- 
ment, much  more  for  doing  any  ordinary 
kind  of  work  than  the  common  and  rea* 
Cbnable  payment  for  it ;  as,  for  example, 
if  a  labourer  were  ofiered  a  guinea,  or  an 
hundred  guineas,  inftead  of  a  (hilling,  for 
oiie<iay^s  wc^rk,  it  would  bejuppo/cd^  that 
lie  had  iome  other  motive  to  countera<fl; 

that 
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that  one,  and  limit  its  effedl.  If,  on  di- 
miniftiing  the  motive,  the  adlion  was  not 
diminilhed ;  if,  on  changing  the  motive, 
the  adlion  was  not  changed  ;  if,  on  with- 
drawing altogether  the  motive,  the  aftion 
did  not  ceafe;  the  fame  kind  of  7i/>/>^- 
tions^  varied  according  to  circumftances, 
fo  as  to  fuit  each  particular  cafe,  would 
inftantly  be  m^de.  To  fay  that  they  were 
gratuitous  and  unphilofophical,  and  to 
deny  them  pofitively,  would  avail  no-* 
thing;  for  the  moft  pofitive  denial  of  any 
thing  is  no  more  a  proof  of  its  falfity, 
than  a  confident  affertion  of  it  is  of  its 
truth.  This  can  only  be  afcertained  by 
an  appeal  to  refledion  and  confcioufnefs, 
which  is  little  better  than  an  appeal  to 
the  candour  and  veracity  of  men  who  arc 
engaged  in  very  keen,  and  perhaps  very  an- 
gry controverfy.  Yet  to  fuch  fruitlefs  ap- 
peals, inftead  of  that  propofed,  of  open  and 
conclufive  experiment,  the  decifion  of  the 
queflion  is  brought  by  the  eafy  expedient 
of  arbitrary  fuppofitions ;  which  in  reali- 
ty amount  to  a  fyflematic  attempt  to  try 
the  truth  of  a  matter  of  fadl  by  its  con- 
fiftency  with  a  preconceived  opinion  or 

theory ; 
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theory ;  inftead  of  trying  the  truth  of  the 
theory,  as  reafon  requires  we  fliould  do, 
by  its  confiftency  with  matter  of  faift. 

Fully  aware  of  the  futility  of  fuch  a 
mode  of  reafoning,  I  have  taken  peculiar 
care,  neither  to  make,  nor  to  admit,  nor 
to  deny,  any  fuch  fuppofitions ;  and  never 
to  make  any  appeal,  diredly  or  indiredl- 
ly,  to  reflexion  or  confcioufnefs,  with  re- 
fpcdl  to  the  truth  of  any  fuppofed  matter 
of  fatfl.  Indeed  I  make  no  further  appeal 
to  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  on  the  fub- 
je<S  in  queftion,  than  is  done  in  geome- 
try ;  I  mean,  for  the  admiflion  of  axioms, 
or  felf-evident  neceflary  truths,  and  for 
the  validity  of  ftridly  logical  inferences ; 
leaving  always  the  decifion  of  every  que- 
ftion of  fadt  to  open  unequivocal  experi- 
ment, that  neither  diredlly  nor  indiredlly 
involves  or  admits  of  any  appeal  to  con- 
fcioufnefs. 

Proceeding  on  this  plan,  I  foon  made  a 
very  curious  difcovery ; — not  in  metaphy- 
fics,  I  own,  but  with  refpedt  to  Metaphy- 
ficians.    Wherever  I  pointed  out  to  them 

neceflary 
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neceflary  inferences  from  tbeir  own  pria« 
ciple^  which  might  at  once  be  brought 
to  the  teft  of  open  unequivocal  expert^ 
ment,  and  admitted  of  no  appeal  to  con- 
fcioufnefs,  they  perceived  intuitively^ 
without  having  occafion  to  make  any  ex- 
periment, that  thofe  neceilary  inferences 
were  falfe  in  point  of  fad ;  and  thej 
thought  them  ridiculous ;  which  I^  and 
many  others  who  denied  the  principle  oi 
Keceflity,  had  done  before.  Yet  all  my 
inferences  were  ftridUy  analogous  to  the 
adual  refult,  in  fimilar  cafes,  of  the  ap- 
plication  of  phyfical  caufes  to  lifelefs  bo- 
dies, as  thofe  who  faw  the  falfity  of  them 
with  refped  to  living  perfons  well  knew ; 
and  fome  of  them  were  merely  particular 
inftances  of  certain  general  propofitiims, 
which  thofe  to  whom  I  dated  them,  and 
indeed  all  Metaphyficians  who  hold  the 
dodrine  of  Necedity,  were  accuftomed 
not  only  to  admit,  but  to  aflert  in  the 
Urongeft  terms,  as  univerfally  and  nece(*<- 
farily  true. 

I  hope  fome  Metaphyiician  will  find 
leifure  to  coniider  maturely  this  fingular 

occurrence ; 
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occurrence;  and  will  endeavour  to  ac- 
count for  it  in  a  manner  more  creditable 
to  himfelf  and  his  brethren  than  I  am  able 
to  do.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  have  no 
icruple  to  (ay  of  them  and  their  conduct, 
what  I  am  fure  they  would  think  of  me 
and  mine,  if  I  were  to  a(5l  as  they  have 
done;  that  is,  if  I  were  to  aflert  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  as  my  firm  belief,  a  doc- 
trine which  mankind  in  general,  and  they 
in  parucular,  thought  abfurd  and  incre- 
dible; and  if  I  were  to  admit  every  necef^ 
lary  inference  from  it,  however  repugnant 
to  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  which 
was  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  confci- 
onfnefs;  and  yet  were  uniformly  and  in- 
tuitively to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
faliity  of  every  neceflary  inference  from 
my  own  dodlrine,  which  did  not  admit 
of  fuch  appeals,  and  might  be  brought 
to  the  tell  of  open  and  conclufive  experi- 
ment. 

My  firm  perfuafion  on  this  point  is, 
that  thofe  who  have  maintained  che  doc- 
trine of  Neceflity  have  adlcd  uncandidly, 
as  well  as  unreafonably. 

p  Let 
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Let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  hazard- 
ing this  aflfertion,  1  fall  into  the  difgrace- 
ful  error,  of  calling  in  queftion  the  fince- 
rity  of  any  individual,  or  any  fet  of  men, 
for  holding  opinions  different  from  mine^ 
and  different  from  thoic  of  mankind  ia 
general.  No  perfon  can  feel  more  (Irong- 
ly  than  I  do,  how  illiberal,  as  well  as  ua- 
reafonable,  fuch  conduft  would  be.  I 
know  well  that  there  are  many  defedls,.  and 
often  great  peculiarities,  and  fometimes 
wonderful  diforders^  in  the  faculties  of 
different  individuals  ;  which  will  fuffi^ 
ciently  account  for  their  maintaining  ve- 
ry extravagant  opinions,  without  afford- 
ing the  fmalleft  ground  to  impeach  their 
veracity. 

It  is  on  the  clear  and  uniform  obferva- 
tion  of  deliberate  inconftjlency  in  a  particular 
fet  of  men,  and  on  it  alone,  that  my  con- 
viclion  of  their  mala  fdes  is  founded. 

I  need  not  fay  that  I  am  willing  to  be 
judged  by  the  fame  teft  myfelf,  whenever 
my  veracity  ftiall  be  called  in  queftion ; 
for  I  know  that  I  muft  be  fo,  whether  I 

will 
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-will  or'  not ;  and  that  I  fhould  be  exceed- 
ingly laughed  at,  if  I  attempted  to  remon- 
ftrate  againft  it.  I  prefume  the  cafe  would 
be  the  fame  with  my  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, and  with  the  Twelve  Judges  of 
England,  if  they  were  placed  in  the  fame 
circumdances;  for  no  rank  however  ex- 
alted, no  talents  however  acknowledged, 
no  charaAer  however  eftablilhed,  can  ex- 
empt a  man  from  the  laws  of  human 
thought. 

The  mod  facred,  and  uniform,  and  in- 
defeafible  of  thefe  laws,  are  the  intuitive 
perception  of  felf-evident  neceffiry  truth, 
and  the  irrefiftible  convidlion  of  neceflary 
connexion  :  thefe  laws  accordingly  arc 
the  very  bafis  of  the  moft  perfe<5l  Icience ; 
the  former  conftituting  the  eflence  of  an 
axiom,  the  latter  that  of  a  lyllogifm.  To 
diflent  from  either  of  thefe,  would  inevi- 
tably be  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of 
Truth  as  well  as  Realon. 

Even  in  numberlefs  cafes  where  axioms 

and  fyllogifms   are  out  of  the  quelUon, 

inconfillency  in  various  refpedls  may  af- 

p  2  ford 
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ford  ample  proof  of  infincerity;  and  is 
every  day  admitted  as  complete  evidentcr^ 
of  it,  both  in  the  common  conducfl  of  lif^^* 
and  in  the  mofl  ferious  dilcuflions  i*^ 
courts  of  juftice;  in  which  there  is  oftc:^^ 
occafion  to  judge' of  the  fincerity  of  me«^ 
in  their  aflertions. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  perfon  whof^^ 
eyes  were  open,  and  quite  clear,  and  to  all    ^ 
appearance    perfec5l,    fhonld  declare,  that       ^ 
even  in  the  bed  liglit  he  could  fee  nothing, 
r*nd  that  he  was  ftone  blind  ;   however  pe- 
culiar his  cafe   might   be   thought,    and 
however  unaccountable  it  would  be  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  there  could  be  no  good 
reafon  to  call  in  queflion  his  veracity.     If 
his  condudl  uniformly  correfponded  to  his 
account  of  himfelf ;  if  he  was  never  ob- 
fervcd  to  diftinguifii   vifible  objeds,    nor 
to  ad  as   men  do    by  the    help  of  their 
fight;  and  was  often  obfcrved  to  fuffer  the 
?nany  inconvcnicacies  anci  embarraffments 
v/hich  blind   men   feel ;    1  conceive,  that 
pven  the  mofl:  uncandid  and  uncharitable, 
who  might  at  firll   have  fufpeded  him  of 
inipoflure,  would  foon  be  convinced  that 

bis 
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liis  blindnefs  was  real;  and  that  a  niagi- 
ftrate  who  fhould  t;ikc  it  into  his  head  to 
confider  him  as  an  impoftor,  and  punifli 
him  accordingly,  would  be  unjuft  and 
cnicl^  as  well  as  unreafonable.  But  let 
us  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a  perfon,  having  no 
apparent  defedl  in  his  organs  of  fight,  but 
yer,  declaring  that  he  was  blind,  fliould 
go  about,  without  difficulty  or  embarraff- 
inent,  in  places  where  he  was  an  utter 
ftrangcr,  and  read  and  write,  and  diftin- 
guifh  diftant  and  vifible  objeds,  and,  in 
fhort,  acl  uniformly,  on  all  occafions,  like 
men  who  had  the  ufc  of  their  eyes;  I 
conceive,  that  even  the  moft  candid  and 
charitable  would  inevitably  regard  him 
as  an  impodor ;  and  that  a  .magiftrate 
would  be  juftified  in  puniihing  him  as 
fuch. 

There  have  been  feveral  inftances  of  a 
ftill  more  peculiar  and  limited  dcfccfl  of 
fight,  which  difqualified  feme  indivi- 
duals, and  one  whole  family,  for  dillin- 
guifhing  certain  colours ;  though  in  other 
refpedls  their  fight  was  good.  I  am  my- 
Iclf  acquainted  with  one  gentleman  who 

cannot 
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cannot  diftinguifti  red  from  green;  and 
with  another  who  cannot  well  diftinguifli 
the  different  fhades  of  blue,  nor  the  co- 
lours bordering  on  blue,  like  indigo  and 
violet ;  nor  the  colours  in  the  compofition 
of  which  blue  has  a  fliarej  like  purple. 
This  kind  of  peculiarity  and  defedl  of 
iight  I  conceive  to  be  fomewhat  analogous  to 
the  peculiarity  and  defedl  of  apprehenfion 
or  underllanding  in  thofe  who  profefs  that 
they  cannot  perceive  any  difference  be- 
tween the  relation  (or  influence)  of  motive 
and  that  of  phyfical  caufe.  The  fincerity 
of  thofe  who  declare  that  they  have  fuch 
a  peculiar  defedl  of  fight  cannot,  without 
great  injuftice,  be  called  in  quefl:ion,  while 
their  adlual  condudl  correfponds  to  their 
declarations.  But  if  ever  it  is  found  that 
any  of  them  did  and  do  uniformly  diftin- 
guilh  thofe  colours  which  they  faid  they 
could  not  diftinguilh,  it  will  inllantly  be 
known,  that,  on  the  part  of  thefe  perfons 
at  lead,  there  was  no  defedl  of  fight,  but 
mere  pretence  and  impoftute. 

On  the  fame  principle,  it  would  be  very 
wrong  to  call  in  queftion  the  bona  fides  of 
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a  perfon  who  iliould  declare,  that  he  be- 
lieved his  legs  to  be  made  of  draw,   and 
bis  pofteriors  of  glafs ;    both  which   opi- 
nions have  been  entertained  by  fome  in- 
dividuals; and,  to  the  beft  of  my  judge- 
ment, arc  not  more  repugnant  to  good 
fenfe,  and  clear  evidence  of  the  plaineft 
and  moft  diredl  kind,  nor  do  they  require 
and  imply  in  thofe  who  entertain  them  a 
mode  of  adlual  condud  more  extravagant, 
or  more  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
men,  than  the  dodlrineofNeceflity,  ivbeit 
Jairly  and  Jlriflly  examined.      If  a  perfon 
holding  thefe  peculiar  opinions  were   to 
write  any  reafonable  number  of  volumes, 
to  prove  that  fuch  was  the  cafe,  not  with 
himfelf  only,  but  with  all  mankind ;  and 
fhould  get  many  difciples  to  adopt  and  to 
maintain  this  dodlrine  of  Glafs  and  Straw ; 
wonderful  as  fuch  a  peculiarity  of  opinion 
muft  appear,  there  would  be  no  evidence 
of  mala  fides  in   thofe  who  profeffed   it, 
provided   only  that  their  adions   corre- 
fponded  to  their  profeflions.     And  if  all 
of  them  were  uniformly  at  great  pains  to 
preferve  from  harm  thofe  fuppofed  frail 
parts  of  their  conditutions,  as  I  am  well 

affured 
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a  flu  red  fome  perfbns  have  been  who  held 
fuch  opinions,  wc  fhould  be  obliged  to 
give  them  credit  for  their  fincerity,  though 
no  doubt  at  the  expence  of  their  under- 
ftanding.  But  if  it  were  found,  that  all 
perfons  of  this  lingular  perfuafion  adled 
in  all  cafes  juft  like  other  men,  never 
fhewing  in  their  condudl  any  marks  of 
infanity,  and  walking,  dancing,  riding, 
leaping,  when  they  had  occafion  to  do  fb, 
without  taking  any  peculiar  care  of  the 
infirm  parts  of  their  bodies ;  it  would  be 
very  difficult  not  to  call  in  queftion  their 
veracity.  And  if  any  perfon,  peculiarly 
defirous  either  to  fet  them  right  in  their 
opinions  with  refpedl  to  thofe  parts  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  at  lead  to  find  out  in  what 
refpedl  they  were  wrong,  Ihould  propofe 
to  try  them,  or  to  inftrud  them,  in  the 
way  of  experiment ;  and  after  convincing 
them,  by  many  trials,  or  finding  them 
convinced  beforehand,  that  glafs  could 
not  be  cut  with  a  razor,  and  that  ftraw 
would  not  bleed  when  cut  with  one, 
fhould  propofe  to  them,  one  by  one,  to 
try  the  cfFedl  of  a  proper  application  of  a 
razor  to  thofe  parts  of  their  bodies  which 

they 
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they  aflerted  were  made  of  draw  and  of 
glafs ;  and  if  they  (hould  all  with  one  ac- 
cord take  the  alarm  at  the  mention  of 
fuch  an  experiment,  and  refufe  either  to 
fubmit  to  it  themfelves,  or  to  abide  by  the 
refuk  of  it  when  tried  on  others ;  then  I 
^hink  it  could  no  longer  admit  of  doubt, 
t:hat  the  opinion  which  they  profefled  to 
l>elieye  was  a  mere  pretence, 

I  here  content  myfelf  with  pointing  out 
the  fad,  which  I  prefume  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, that  in  fuch  cafes  our  convidlion 
of  mala  fides  in  thofc  whofe  conducfl  is  fo 
inconfiftent  with  their  profeflions,  would 
be  complete  and  irrefif.^ble.  1  leave  the 
inveftigation  of  the  principle  on  which  this 
conviiflion  depends  to  the  curious,  and  to 
thofe  who  fhall  think  it  neceffiiry.  The 
application  of  it  will  be  eafily  under- 
(lood;  and  if,  on  a  careful  examination  of 
my  argument,  it  be  not  found  ftridlly 
juft,  great  indeed  will  be  my  condemna- 
tion. 

Such  are  the  conclufions,  which,  it  may 

be  obferved,   are  not  merely  fpeculative, 

q^  but 
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but  ufefully  pradlical,  to  which  I  have 
been  led  by  confidering  the  improper  ufe 
of  appeals  to  conrcioufnefs  ia  metaphyseal 
refearches. 

The  laft  circumftance  to  be  mentioned,, 
as  tending  peculiarly  to  fruftrate  fuch  re- 
fearches more  than  thofe  of  phyfical  ia- 
quirers,  is  the  ufe  of  improper,  and  chiefly 
of  ambiguous,  words  and  phrafes. 

This  evil  has  heeti  fo  long  and  generally 
obferved,  the  greatnefs  of  it  has  been  fo 
often  felt,  and  (b  many  good  remarks  have 
been  made  on  it  by  different  authors,  that 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  confider  the  fubje<St 
at  fuch  length  as  other  wife  the  importance 
of  it  would  have  required  :  nor  is  it  in- 
deed eafy  to  add  any  thing  of  much  value 
to  what  many  diftinguifhed  ^philofbpherSy 
from  Bacon  to  Dr  Reid,  inclufively, 
have  delivered  on  this  fubjed* 

The  observations   of  Bacon  are  not 

only  the  mod  original,  but  the  moll  com- 

prchcnfive,    and   moll  important,    that  I 

have  ever  feen^    Some  of  them,  however^ 

.    i  are 
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are  obfcure,  by  reafon  of  the  brevity,  and 
perhaps  even  an  affefted  ftntentioufnefs, 
^th  which  they  are  expreffed,  and  the 
"WSLTit  of  fufficient  illuftrarion  by  proper 
inftances :  and  it  mud  be  owned,  that 
ibme  of  them  are  rendered  almoft  difguft- 
ing,  and  have  the  appearance  of  whim  and 
extravagance,  by  the  metaphorical  and 
almoft  allegorical  manner  in  which  he  has 
chofen  to  exprefs  them ;  and  his  unlucky 
and  unreafonable  attr^chracnt  to  his  quaint 
conceit  of  IJols^  which,  as  he  fays,  befet, 
and  occupy,  and  pervert  the  underftand- 
ing,  in  many  diflerent  ways.  Poflibly 
this  is  the  reafon  why  his  obfervations  on 
this  fubjciSl  have  not  met  with  that  gene- 
ral regard  which  they  deferved,  and  which 
many  of  his  precepts  on  other  joints  have 
met  with,  from  thofe  who  have  been  the 
moft  ardent  and  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuits 
of  fcience.  No  pcrfon  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  (ludy  the  profound  fenfc  of  Ba- 
con's obfervations  on  this  fuhje<5t,  (the 
Jdoia  Fori,  in  his  allegorical  language),  could 
ever  doubt  of  the  truth  or  the  importance 
of  them :  but  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  many  pbilofophers,  and  efpecially 
q  2  Meta-- 
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Metaphyficians,  have  not  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  confider  them  with  due  attention. 
This  maybe  inferred  from  the  well- known 
and  too  familiar  fadls,  that  to  this  day 
the  ufe  of  very  improper  and  ambiguous  » 
terms,  and  thofe  fruitlefs  endlefs  difputes 
which  inevitably  refult  from  them^  llill 
prevail  in  (everal  branches  of  fcience,  and 
moft  remarkably  in  the  fcience  of  mind; 
though  Bacon  has  not  only  Ihewn  the  na- 
ture, and  origin,  and  the  confequences, 
of  fuch  abufes,  but  fufficiently  explained 
the  means,  and  I  believe  the  only  pofllble 
means,  by  which  they  are  to  be  redli- 
fied. 

Suni  etiam  Idol  A  tanquam  ex  cmtrailu 
et  Jocutate  hunU'iii  generis  ad  invicem^  qtue 
Idola  Fori,  piopter  hominum  commercium 
et  confortium^  oppeliathus.     Homines  enim  per 

fermunes  Jociantur ;  at  verba  ex  captu  vu/gi 
imponuntur.  Itaque  viala  et  inepta  verhorum 
impofuio  miris  n.odis  inicllt^um  obfuiet.  Nc^ 
que  dejinit tones  aut  exp/icai tones ^  quibus  ho^ 
mines  doiii  Je  muvtre  et  vinJicare  in  normul^ 
(is  conjueverum^    rem  ullo  modo  refiituunt : 

Jed  verh  plane  vtm  Jaciunt  intei/e^ui^  et 

omnia 
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amnU  turb^M;  et  homines  ad  inane s  et  in^ 
numeras  controverftas^  et  Kommenta  dedu^ 
cunt. 

Idol  A  que  per  verba  intelle^ui  tmponun" 
tur^  duorum  generum  Jimt :  aut  enim  funt 
rerum  nomina  qua  non  funt ;  (quemadmodum 
enim  funt  res  qua  nomine  carenty  per  inobjer^ 
vatianem ;  ita  funt  et  nomina^  qua  carent  re^ 
husj  per  fuppoftiionem  phantafticam) ;  aut  funt 
nomina  rerum  qua  funty  fed  confufay  et  male 
terminata^  et  temere^  et  inaqualiter^  a  rebus 
ab/hrafia. 

Nov.  Org.  lib.  i.  43.  60. 

Bacon  too  points  out  very  well  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  recflify  fuch  evils 
merely  by  arbitrary  or  any  definitions  or 
explanations,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
thefe  muft  themfelves  confift  of  words; 
and  words,  as  he  remarks,  beget  words : 
in  truth,  they  feem  to  be  very  prolific. 
He  likewife  recommends  the  only  feafible 
expedient  to  get  the  better  of  them ;  which 
is,  to  have  recourfe  conftantly  to  the  par- 
ticnlar  inftances  of  the  things  themfelves 
about  which  we  mean  to  reafon,  and  to 

examine 
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examine  carefully  and  patiently  all  thdr 
relations  and  (lonnedlions,  their  difieren- 
ces  as  well  as  their  rcfemblances. 

Words  are  merely  the  arbitrary  figns  or 
fymbols  of  thoughts ;  Notionum  tejfere^  as 
he  very  aptly  calls  them.  Without  the  ufeof 
fome  kind  of  tokens  of  thought,  wc  could 
not  know  enough  of  one  another's  thoughts 
on  many  fubjedls,  for  almoft  any  ufeful 
purpofe;  thoughts  themfelves  not  being 
the  objedls  of  any  of  our  fenfes.  The 
words,  or  other  figns,  employed  to  exprels 
our  notions  of  external  objeds,  will  be 
fufficiently  explained  by  the  uniform  ufc 
and  application  of  them,  or  occafion^lljr 
by  reference  to  the  things  themfelves  which 
we  wifli  to  denote.  From  the  general  u- 
nitoroiity  of  the  human  faculties,  the  no- 
tions of  all  men  (except  in  a  few  very  rare 
inftanccs)  will  be  the  fame  with  refpftdt 
to  fuch  external  objeds  as  they  have  occa^ 
fion  to  examine ;  and  the  general  words 
denoting  them  will  be  well  and  uniform- 
ly underftood ;  jud  as  proper  names  t; re 
by  thofe  who  know  intimately  the  perfbns 
and  thipgs  to  which  chey  are  given.     It 

caq 
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can  very  feldom  happen,  that  a  word  de- 
noting any  external  objedl  fhall  be  obfcure 
or  ambiguous ;  and  if  ever  this  fhould  be 
the  cafe,  the  evil  muft  be  of  fhort  conti- 
nuance, and  can  have  no  bad  effedls ;  for 
it  may  be  removed  in  a  moment,  by  re- 
ference to  the  objedl  itfelf ;  and  certainly 
•will  be  fo,  whenever  any  miftake,  or  doubt, 
or  embarraffment  occurs,  in  confequence 
of  fuch  ambiguity. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  fo  eafily,  nor 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  refpedl  to 
things  intelledlual.  The  impofition  of 
names  to  thefe,  is,  if  poflible,  more  ne- 
ccffary  for  difcourfe  about  them,  than  the 
nomenclature  of  external  objects  is  to  en- 
able us  to  fpeak  intelligibly  about  them. 
It  feems  to  have  been  thought  equally  eafy, 
and  has  been  generally  attempted  with 
little  care,  and  no  peculiar  attention ; 
which  indeed  could  not  be  expeded  in  the 
firft  rude  contrivers  of  every  language. 
Yet  there  could  be  no  exhibition  of  the 
thing-meant,  nor  any  precife  and  pointed 
reference  to  it,  to  fettle  the  meaning  of 
the  word  denoting  it,  either  originally  at 

its 
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its  firfl  impofitioiiy  or  fubfequently,  on 
fome  mi  (lakes  or  embarrafltncnts  occur- 
ring from  the  ufe  of  a  word,  that  was  not 
fully  nor  uniformly  underftood  by  thofe 
who  ufed  it,  or  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
addrefled.  It  might  very  naturally  re- 
main in  ufe,  and  acquire  authority,  even 
with  all  its  imperfe<5lions  on  its  head,  and 
foon  come  to  be  a  part  of  language  too  firm- 
ly eftablifhed  to  be  altered  by  thofe  who 
alone  could  know  the  impropriety  of  it, 
but  who  perhaps  might  not  know  how  to 
redlify  it  effedlually,  and  whofe  numbers, 
at  any  rate,  would  be  too  fmall,  and  pro- 
bably whofe  purfuits  would  be  too  much 
difregarded  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  to 
procure  for  them  either  attention  to  their 
rcmonftrances,  or  influence  enough  to  eflfecSt 
fuch  a  reformation  as  they  might  reafon- 
ably  propofe. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  real  hiftory  of  the 
introdudlion,  and  the  general  ufe,  and  the 
inveterate  eftabliOiment,  of  many  ambi- 
guous and  othcrwife  improper  expreflions, 
efpecially  with  refpedl  to  things  intellec- 
tual ;  which  kind  of  expreflions  is  not  pe-. 

culiar 
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cuHar  M  a  feW  languages,  but  is  found  ai- 
med uniVerfaHy  in  all,  and  may  juftly  be 
rctekoMd  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
greater  obfcurity,  and  diflSiculty,  atfd  fIo\^- 
^r  p^ogrefs,  of  metaphyfical  than  of  phy- 
£cn\  Ccitnte. 

Of  all  the  imperfcdlipns  that  any  word 
tit  pfirafil  nt  adlual  ufe  can  have,  the  itxofl 
CiMmhori  and  natdral,  and  beyond  aH 
doubt  tbc  w6rft  with  a  view  to  ftridt  rtz^ 
fbningfv  i&  ambiguity  j  that  is,  the  don- 
fooAd^g  of  different  thoughts.  By  it  the 
v«Q^  purpofc  of  artificiafl  language,  as 
^ifiitiguifbed  from  natural,  namely,  ihi, 
cirmmtinicating  of  thought  preclfely  and 
d^oATy,  iis  fruftrated  moft  effeftually; 
Md  what  aggrava*es  very  mnch  the  eviF 
»,  tTiat  thoft  concerned  dt>  not  always  find 
ktnit.  They  think  they  underftandone 
anethei^,  whtn  in  truth  they  do  riot.  Nay, 
tliongK  it  has  rather  too  much  the  appear- 
5ftice  of  a  paradox,  yet  I  believe  it  may  be 
iWitl  vrith  great  truth,  that  fome  pliilofo-  ^ 
pkem  have  not  always  underftood  them- 
fdhti  in  fome  of  their  moft  elaborate  fpe- 
(Hilattonsy  which  they  endeavoured  to'car- 
r  rf 
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ry  on  by  the  ufe  of  ambiguous  exprcf- 
iions.  For  mod  men  even  think,  in  a 
great  mcafure,  by  the  help  of  words,  on 
many  occafions  ;  efpecially  on  fubjedls  of 
fcientific  refearch,  in  which  a  long  train 
of  difcourfe  or  reafoning  is  requifite :  and 
if  the  language  they  employed  were  pcr- 
fedl,  or  nearly  fo,  and  abfolutely  precife 
and  free  from  ambiguity,  like  the  alge- 
braical notation  employed  by  Mathemad« 
cians,  they  would  find  great  advantages 
from  the  ufe  of  words;  which  in  this 
cafe  would  not  only  ferve  to  diflinguifli 
their  thoughts,  but  alfo  to  arreft  and  detain 
them,  and  thereby  give  to  philofophers  a 
more  perfedl  command  of  them  than  o- 
therwife  they  could  have.  Thoughts  arc 
of  their  own  nature  fleeting ;  feldom  to 
be  recalled,  juft  at  the  time  when  we  wane 
them,  without  fome  effort,  and  difficulty^ 
and  delay;  and  often  not  to  be  recalled, 
by  any  effort  that  we  can  make,  at  lead 
in  proper  time  to  ferve  the  purpofe  requi- 
red. But  if  they  were  fairly  and  diftindt- 
ly  reprefented,  by  precife  words  or  fym- 
bols,  thefe  might  be  employed  as  freely 
^d  confidently,   I  mean,  with   as   little 

danger 
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danger  of  miftake,  as  the  Indian  cyphers 
are  by  an  accountant  in  common  arith- 
metical calculation ;  or  as  bank-bills  are 
by  merchants  in  their  tranfadlions  with 
one  another ;  for  every  cypher,  and  every 
bank-bill,  fo  employed,  reprefents,  with- 
out the  fmalleft  poflible  ambiguity,  the 
▼ery  things,  or  notions  of  things,  which 
it  is  intended  they  fhould  reprefent ;  that 
is,  produces  invariably  in  all  concerned 
juft  that  thought,  tantum  et  tale^  or  that 
combination  of  thoughts,  which  there  was 
occaiion  to  produce  in  them. 

Hence  it  is  that  ambiguity  may  juftly 
be  reckoned  worfe  than  any  degree  of 
mere  obfcurity  in  the  exprefEon  of  thought ; 
it  is  worfe  even  than  not  being  at  all  un- 
derftood^  A  confufion  of  tongues  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  Babel,  nay,  even  the  total 
lo£s  of  f{)eech,  though  they  would  prevent 
the  communication  of  thought  by  words, 
would  not  prevent  the  diftindl  exercife  of 
thought  in  each  individual  feparately ;  nor 
would  they  hinder  a  perfon  from  profecu- 
ting  a  long  train  of  thought,  and  perhaps 
r  2  fhewing 
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fliewing  clearly  by  his  coqdud,  that  he 
had  done  fo  to  very  gpod  purpqfe. 

But  let  us  confider  what  would  he  the. 
refult,  if  a  peripn  (hould  ;\tccnap|  to  ti^ 
any  very  {imple  llory,  in  which  h\k%  l^f- 
a  dozen  perfbns  were  (xuicernedi  emplogr-p 
ing  only  one  or  two  proper  pamef  te  de^^ 
note  all  the  difitrent  pcrioiu  who  were  to 
be  mentioned.  Any  one  who  does  no|; 
clearly  perceive  what  the  refult  mufi  ^e^ 
i^ay  try  the  experimeut,  and  will  foqfk 
convince  himfelf  that  the  attempt  is  hopor 
lefs.  I  do  not  think  it  going  too  far  to 
£iy,  that  the  talents  of  Dcmojlbcticsy  and  G- 
cero^  and  Herodotus^  and  Tacitus^  united^ 
could  not  enable  a  perfon  who  Ihould  pro* 
ceed  on  fuch  a  plan  to  tell  any  ilory  in 
ibch  a  manner  that  others  could  rightly 
and  uniformly  underftand  him.  I  will 
even  venture  to  give  it  9S  my  opinioa^ 
that  he  could  not  well  underftand  hixa&lf 
in.  telling  or  reading  his  own  compofuioOi, 
iiowever  well  he  mieht  have  known  the 
;;j^i7  before  he  exprelTed  it  in  fuch  prcf- 
..<Jte^  pofterous  terms,  and  however  didinift-. 
i/^tit--*      ly  he  might  renoember  it  afterwards.    I 

coDceiVt- 
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QQflCftve  xhta  the  ufe  of  foch  ambignotis 
pTQptr  nnoies^  as  I  have  fuppofcd,  would, 
4linog  the  time  they  were  employed,  con- 
iSrood  his  owa  underftanding,  as  well  as 
that  of  every  perfoo  to  whom  hb  diiooQrie 
«M  a<ldre(&KL 

Ne^  kt  us  coniider  the  cafe  of  Mathe- 
snacidaBS^  whofe  reafonings  hare  always, 
and  moft  juilly,  been  regarded  as  perfeft 
and  exemplary  in  point  of  deamefs  and 
accuracy.  Nothing  is  more  eflential  to 
this  thftH  the  abfolute  prcciiion  of  all  the 
tUW&  which  they  employ.  What  would 
become  of  Ok  heft  of  them,  and  of  their 
dcf^onftrations,  if  cbey  were  obliged  to 
6m|4oy  only  one  or  two  words,  to  denote 
all  the  various  relations  of  equal,  greater, 
a9d  lefs,  perpendicular,  oblique,  and  pa- 
rallel^ or  if  they  had  but  one  or  twa 
words,  to  exprefe  a  circle,  an  ellipfe,  aAd 
a  parabola,  afphere  and  a  cube,  a  cone  and 
a  cylinder  i  What  would  become  of  the 
'boft  Algebraifts,  and  of  their  calculations, 
if  thoy  were  obbged  to  ufe  only  one  or 
tmfyjgns^  to  denote  addition,  fbbtradion^ 
sm^tiplicatiaa,  divifioo,  cbe  i^Bare  and 

the 
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the  cube,  the  fquare  root  and  the  cube 
root,  and  only  one  or  two  letters^  to  de-' 
note  many  different  quantities  ?  — It  mult 
be  evident,  I  think,  that  the  lucubrations 
of  Mathematicians,  proceeding  on  fuch  a 
plan,  would  be  at  lead  as  obfcure,  and  con- 
fufed,  and  unfatisfadlofjr,  and  erroneous, 
and  ufelefs,  and  as  dtfgufting  to  every  man 
of  good  fenfe,  and  zeal  and  tafte  for  fci* 
ence,  as  any  fpeculations  that  ever  were 
advanced  in  metaphyfics. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  bank-bills  were  (b 
ambiguoufly  worded,  that  many  of  them 
might  be  under ftood  individually  to  de- 
note different  fums  of  money,  either  at  the 
fame  time,  or  occafionally  at  different 
times,  and  in  the  hands  of  different  per- 
fons :  Would  it  be  poffihle  for  merchants, 
or  for  any  men  of  fenfe,  ever  to  agree  a- 
bout  the  payment  of  an  account  in  fuch 
bank-bills? 

Laftly,  Let  us  fuppofe,  that,  in  com- 
mon arithmetic,  we  were  to  ufe  one  or  two 
of  the  Indian  cyphers,  to  exprefs  two  or^ 
three  different  numbers  each  j  what  would 
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become  of  arithmetical  calculation,  which 
at  prefent  is  fo  diftin<5l  and  fatisfadory, 
and  fo  eafy  and  familiar  to  us  all  ?  None 
of  us,  I  apprehend,  would  be  able  to  fum 
up  a  iingle  page  of  an  account ;  and  I  pre- 
fume  the  bed  accountants  in  the  world 
would  be  as  long  and  as  completely  puz- 
zled with  a  fimple  queflion  in  the  rule  of 
Three,  as  Metaphyficians,  from  Plato 
and  Aristotl£  down  to  Mr  Hum£  and 
Dr  Priestly,  have  been  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Cauies ;  and,  after  all,  would  pro- 
bably  go  as  far  wrong  in  their  conclu- 
fions  ;  if  they  fhould  ever  think  of  bring- 
ing their  work  to  a  conclufion.  But  it 
would  depend  entirely  on  themfelves  to  do 
this,  or  to  continue  their  refearches  for 
ever.  For  it  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
reafonings  by  means  of  ambiguous  terms, 
that  they  may,  with  equal  pleafure  and 
advantage,  be  continued  ad  infinitum ;  al- 
ways doing,  never  done :  in  this  refpedl, 
they  are  vaftly  fuperior  to  mathematical, 
add  even  to  phyGcal  difcufCons,  which  in 
general  may  foon  be  brought  to  a  deci- 
iioo« 

AU 
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AH  thefe  fuppofitions  are  imagtrtary; 
and  they  are  of  the  Aature  of  eittreme  ca^ 
ies :  but,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgement, 
the  cf^il  necefiarify  rcfuhing  froitf  the  fup*' 
pofition  made  in  each  c*fe  is  nowifii  eXag- 
gierated ;  and  all  the  cafes  ftated  ai%  fkr«€t» 
ly  parallel  to  the  real  caies  which  t  k*lre 
in  view^  and  am  to  examine. 

In  confidoring  many  p»*c$  6f  tbe  phil6^ 
fophy  both  of  mind  and  of  bbdy^  H-  g^rteat 
number  of  different  notions,  and  tbingi 
v?hich .  are  the  objedls  of  fuch  noriooa, 
m«ft  be  examined  and  comptired,  iff  ot^ 
dbr  to  afceream  wherein*  they  agVee;  limd 
wherem  they  differ,  and  what  are  thdf^ 
various  relations  to  one  another.  Thiff  ie 
Tery  particularly  the  cafe  with  reipe<3  W 
that  part  of  philofbphy  which  I  wifli  W 
iflnreftigate,.  namely,  the  dodbrine  of  Cau- 
ics,  and  the  nlature  and  various  kinds'of 
QraCcs^te  which  EventSj  by  whatever  nbme 
t&ey  may  be  called,  whether  Changes,  Ef-*^ 
tsSsy  Anions,  or  Phasnomena>  mull  Be 
MtGesrived  In  this  inquiry,  the  notions  of 
Extftence,  Subftance,  Quality,  State,.  £* 
vent,  Change,  Efied,  Adion,  Caufe,  A- 
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gency,  Power,  Influence,  Neccility,  Force, 
Mind,  Body,  Faculty,  Motive,  and  many 
others,  are  to  be  examined,  and  compa- 
red, both  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
things  which  are  the  objefts  of  them.  By 
comparing  them  with  one  another,  we 
may  learn  wherein  they  agree  or  differ; 
by  comparing  them  with  their  proper  ob- 
jedls,  or  with  the  inftances  to  which  we 
conceive  that  they  correfpond,  and  from 
which,  however  carelefsly  or  imperfedlly 
observed  by  us,  we  have  reafon  to  think  that 
they  are  principally  derived,  we  may  know 
how  far  they  agree  with  fuch  inftances, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  far  they  are  juft. 
It  is  obvious,  that  thefe  two  forts  of  com- 
parifbns  muft  be  very  intimately  conne<fl- 
cd ;  and  that  they  muft  be  mutually  fab*- 
icrvient  to  each  other  :  and  it  is  not  ob- 
vious, nor  for  my  own  part  do  I  believe, 
that  there  can  be  more  than  one  way  of 
condu<5ling  with  fuccefs  fuch  cooiparilbns,' 
and  fuch  an  examination,  as  is  propofed,  . 

For  this  purpofe,  one  of  the  firft  and 
'iiK>ft  eflential  requifites  would  be,  that 
V9C  fhouldi  in  all  our  thoughts  and  rea- 
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fonings,  carefully  diftinguifh  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent notioDS ;  for  that  all  or  many  of 
them  are  fomehow  to  be  diilinguifhed, can- 
not reafonably  be  difputed.  The  fecond  re- 
quifite  would  be,  that  we  fhould,  in  our 
difcourfe,  as  uniformly  and  perfedlly  de- 
note them  by  different  expreflions,  as  Ma- 
thematicians always  do  all  the  different 
notions  which  enter  into  their  reafonings} 
as,  for  example,  equal,  greater,  lefs,  pcr- 
})cndicular,  oblique,  parallel,  additioni^ 
ibbtraclion,  divifion. 

The  former  of  thefc  two  requifites  I 
confider  as  abfolutely  indifpenfable,  and 
as  attainable  with  due  care  and  pains } 
the  latter  of  them,  if  it  be  phyfically  or 
morally  poflible,  is,  I  fear,  only  pradtica- 
ble  with  fuch  extreme  difficulty,  and  fi> 
llowly,  that  it  may  almoft  be  regarded  as 
unattainable ;  efpecially  in  the  beginning 
of  fuch  an  undertaking.  It  would  re- 
quire a  great  innovation  in  common  lan- 
guage ;  particularly  with  refpe(5l  to  the  li- 
miting ftrid^ly  the  meaning  of  many  fa- 
miliar words  and  phrafcs ;  which  is  al- 
ways  more    difficult   (by   reafon  of  the 
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deeply  rivetted  principles  of  habit  and  af- 
ibciation)   than  to  abolifh  old  or  to  intro- 
duce new  expreflions.    Such  an  innovation 
so  individual  vvhatever  could  reafonably 
hope  to  effedl :    indeed  very  few  people 
could  expedl  to  be  liftened  to,    even   by 
philofbpher^,  if  they  were  to  propofe  fuch 
an  innovation,    though  only  in   the  lan- 
guage of  fcience!     But  this,  in  the  courfe 
of  ages,  might  be  accomplifhed  by  the  u- 
xiited  and  fucceflive  labours   of  philofo- 
phers ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would 
be  fo,  if  it  were  really  found  neceflary.    I 
can  fee  no  moral  nor  phyfical   impoflibi- 
lity  in  having  a  language  for  thefe  parts 
of  phyfical  and  metaphyfical   fcience,   as 
perfedl  as  algebraical  notation,  and,  if  re- 
quifite,  as  different  from  the  common  lan^ 
guage  of  mankind. 

But  fuch  an  obje<5l^  however  defirable, 
that  could  not,  on  the  mod  favourable 
fuppofition,  be  accomplifhed  in  lefs  than 
many  years,  or  perhaps  not  in  a  century, 
mufl  be  quite  out  of  the  queftion  in  a  firft 
attempt.  And  however  agreeable  or  ufe- 
ful  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  fuch 
fa  a 
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a  language,  as  a  perfcdl  inftniment  ia 
the  wqfk  propofed,  yet  I  truft  it  is  not 
indifpenfablc;  and  that  the  work  may  be 
carried  on  without  it ;  though  no  doubt 
with  greater  labour,  and  of  courfe  more 
flowly. 

There  feems  no  reafon  to  doubt^  that 
men  not  having  any  ufe  of  language,  but 
all  the  other  ordinary  faculties  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  men  who  had  the  ufe  of 
a  perfedl  language,  fuited  to  the  obje€te 
of  their  inveftigation,  might  attend  to  the 
particular  inftances  of  the  things  that 
were  to  be  confidered  and  compared,  and 
might  judge  of  them  clearly  and  well,  £o 
as  to  know  as  much  of  their  nature,  of 
their  refemblances,  of  their  differences, 
and  of  all  their  other  relations,  as  ever 
can  be  known  by  mankind.  So,  for  aught 
that  I  can  perceive,  may  men  do,  who 
have  the  ufe  of  fpecch,  but  whole  lan- 
guage, with  refped  to  fuch  fubjeds,  is  iav- 
pertect  and  ambiguous. 

The  chief  difference  that  I  can  perceive 
as  neceffarily  refulcing  from  the  three  dif- 
ferent 
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fercnt  fuppofed  fituations  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, is,  that  the  perfon  having  the  ufe 
of  an  unambiguous  and  perfedl  language 
could  communicate  his  thoughts  to  others 
precifely,  and  eafily,  and  rapidly ;  that  the 
perfon  having  no  ufe  of  language  could 
fcarce  communicate  his  thoughts  at  all^ 
and  at  bed  very  flowly  and  imperfectly^ 
by  his  adlions  and  his  (igns ;  and  that  the 
perfon  having  the  ufe  of  only  common 
and  ambiguous  language,  vsrould  not  only 
exprefs  his  thoughts  imperfedlly,  and  vsrith 
difficulty,  if  he  trufted  to  vsrords  alone, 
but  often  at  the  mofl  imminent  rifk,  a- 
mounting  in  fome  cafes  to  almoft  a  cer- 
tainty, of  being  miftaken  or  ill  underftood 
by  thofe  to  whom  his  difcourfe  was  ad- 
drelled,  perhaps  even  of  mifunderllanding 
and  perplexing  himfelf. 

I  conceive,  too,  that,  ceteris  paribus^  the 
perfon  who  had  the  ufe  of  the  perfect  Lin* 
guage,  like  that  of  Algebra,  would  have 
great  advantages  in  conducing  his  cwn 
reafonings,  even  by  himfelf,  independent- 
ly of  any  view  to  the  communication  of 
them  to  others;  and  that  he  would  get  on 

iu 
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in  his  progrefs  towards  general  inferences 
and  conclufions,  that  is,  towards  philo- 
fophical  knowledge,  much  quicker  than 
any  perfon  could  do  who  had  not  the  ufe 
of  fuch  an  inftrument  to  affift  the  opera- 
tions of  thought. 

But,  the  natural  faculties,  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  things  to  be 
compared  and  judged  of  is  acquired,  be- 
ing fuppofed  uniform,  or  nearly  fo,  in  all 
men,  1  conceive,  that  thofe  who  had  no 
language,  thofe  who  had  an  imperfedl  and 
ambiguous  one,   and  thofe  who  had   the 
mod   perfedl  language,  would  agree  per- 
fectly, in  point  of  thought,  as  to  the  ob- 
jedls  of  their  inquiry,  whenever  they  at- 
tended to  the  particular  inftances  of  them. 
And  on  this  principle  I  conceive,  that,  by 
the  conftant,  or  even  the  occafional,  re- 
ference   to   fuch    particular  inftances    of 
what  is  meant  by  any  of  the  ambiguous 
words  or  phrafes  in  every  cafe  in  which 
they  are  employed,  men  may  be  made  to 
underftand   one   another   perfedlly,    and, 
what  is  of  at  leaft  equal  moment,  may 
underftand  themfelves,   in  their  reafon*- 
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ings  on  thcfe  fubjedls,  even  though  they 
ftill  continue  to  ufe  the  common  ambi- 
guous language  of  mankind,  which  it  is 
impoflible,  at  lead  at  firft,  to  reform  and 
render  precife.  This,  I  prefume,  is  juft 
what  Bacon  had  in  view,  when  he  warns 
us  of  the  infufficiency,  and  even  of  the 
pernicious  effedls,  of  definitions  and  ex- 
planations of  terms,  and  direcfls  us  ad  in^ 
Jlantias  parttculares  rccurrere^  earumque  fe^ 
ties  et  ordines  :  And  it  is  precifely  what  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  in  all  my  invefti- 
gaCions. 

But  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  ftiew,  that  the  words  commonly  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  notions  that  enter  into  our 
reafbnings  on  the  fubje<fls  in  qneftion, 
are  really  ambiguous ;  ut  homines  (to  ufe 
Bacon's  words)  pr^moniti^  adt^erftis  ea  fe^ 
quantum  feri  pote/f^  muniant ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that,  being  duly  aware  of  the  am- 
biguity of  the  words  unavoidably  to  be 
employed,  they  may,  in  all  their  thoughts 
and  reafonings,  ^LXltmXJoUly  to  the  import 
of  the  particular  inftances  fuggefted  in  il- 
}u(lration  of  the  words,   and  not   to  the 

various 
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various   and   ambiguous   import   of    tb^= 
•words  themfelves,  confidered  apart  froid-] 

the  inftances  employed  in  the  diflfefent  ca 

fes  to  explain  them.     This  mode  of  pro-^ 
ceeding  is  indeed  unpleafant  and  tedious  s 
but  it  is  pra<5\icable  :    it  is  not  near  £b  diP— 
ficult  as  to  be  obliged  to  learn  and  rigo**. 
roufly  employ  a  new  ^hilofophical   lan- 
guage :  as,  for  exaipple,  any  one  of  the  fede- 
ral new  languages  lately  introduced,  or  at 
lead  propofed,  and  really  found  neceflary^ 
in  chemiftry.  In  this  fcience  many  new  noj- 
tions  have  lately  been  introduced,  maBy 
old  aboliflied,  and  many  disjoined  which 
were  formerly  aflbciated  moft  intimately, 
and  exprefled  by  vague  and  otherwife  in- 
adequate  terms.      A  new  chemical  lan- 
guage, therefore,    was  indifpenfably  nc- 
ccfTiry  :  yet  (UU  I  believe  many  good  che- 
niiils  find  much  difficulty  in  ufing  any  of 
t]»ore  that  have  been  recommended,   and 
even  in  underftanding  them  when  ufed  by 
others. 

The  expedient  which  I  employ  is  little 
if  at  all  worfe  than  being  obliged  to  read 
hidory  and  mathematics,  with  conftant  re- 
ference 
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fereace  to  maps  and   diagrams ;  without 
xlie  aid  of  which,  very  few  pefople  would 
be  able  to  comprehend  rightly,  and  un-^ 
derfland  clearly    and    fully,    what  they 
read  :    It  is  not,   in  my  opinion,  near  fo 
iinpleafant,  as  to  be  obliged  to  fludy  an  e- . 
legant  author,   in  a  language   which  we 
underfland  but  imperfedlly,  with  the  help 
of  a  tranflation,  (like  thofe  ad  ufum  DeU 
phinij^  or  of  notes  'uariorufn,  or,  worft  of 
all,  tf  a  didionary  ;    all  which  helps  ma- 
ny good   fcholars   have  occafionally  been 
glad  to  employ,    before  they  were   fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with   the   ftyle  of  an 
author,  or  with  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote,  or  with  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  ancient   and   foreign  nations,  or  with 
the  different  fcenes  and  events,  to  which 
he  alluded,. to  be  able  fully  to  underfland 
at  once  what  they  read. 

As  to  that  inode  of  proceeding  being 
flow,  and  perhaps  tedious,  which  it  no 
doubt  muft  be"  to  a  certain  degree,  I  rec- 
kon it  no  di  fad  vantage,  but,, on  the  con- 
trary, a  real  and  very  great  advantage,  in 
fuch  an  invefligatibn  as  mine;  the  objedt 
t  of 
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of  which  is,  not  amufement   or  pleafure^ 
but   inftrudlion.     Few   or  none  will  ever 
eng.ige  in  it  but   thofe   who  wifli  to  be 
inftrudled,    or,   to   fpeak  more    accurate- 
ly,   who   wilh    to    inftrudl    themlelves; 
and  thefe  furely  cannot  think   any  expe- 
dient too  flow,  which   is  evidently  neceC- 
fary,  nor  any  one  tedious  which  is  really 
ufeful,  for  the  purpofe  which  they  have  L  ^ 
view.     Bcfides,  ic  is  a  very   great  impe^cr- 
fe^nion  in  the  underflanding  of  many  peK::=^' 
fons,  that  in  them  the  train  of  thought  r^s 
naturally  and    generally    too    rapid,    an     ^ 
perhaps  likewifc  too  copious  and  complZ^^ 
cated,  in  refpecl  even  of  the  combinatio:^ 
of  fimultaneous  conceptions,  to  allowthenn 
time  to  examine   fteadily  and   accurately 
each  particular  thought  as  it  occurs  ;   that 
is,  to  artend  flri(511y  ro  each  of  them,  as  it 
conies,  either  in  fuccefilon,  or  in  combi- 
nation with  others,  and  to  compare  them 
with  one  another,   fo  as  to  perceive  cle  :rly 
their  rcfeniblances^  their  diilcrences,  and 
their  other  relativms. 

That  there  are  great  differences  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  even  in  the  fame 

ipdiViduftl 
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Individual  at  dijSerent  times,  with  refpedl: 
to  the  natural  rapidity  of  the  train  of 
thought,  is  certain ;  and  it  may  be  well  il- 
luftrated,  and  indeed  proved^  by  the  fami- 
liar obfervation,  that  fbme  people  fpeak  fb 
quick,  and  others  fo  flow,  that  ordinary 
men,  accuftomed  to  the  common  rate  of 
ipeaking,  find  it  difagreeable,  nay  difficult, 
to  lidea  to  them,  or  to  convcrfe  with 
them. 

Thofe  who  fpeak  too  flow  are  in  gene- 
ral only  tedious^  and  fometimes  dull;  but 
few  or  none  of  them  are  abfblutely  unintel- 
ligible. This,  however,  would  almoft:  cer- 
tainly be  the  cafe  with  one  who  ftiould  let 
his  words  drop  from  him  at  long  intervals, 
like  minute  guns,  or  the  very  flow  tolling 
of  a  bell.  A  fuccefllon  of  any  words,  ut- 
tered fo  flowly,  would  no  more  be  con- 
nedl^d  and  rational  difcourfe,  than  the  c- 
qually  flow  fuccefiion  of  any  Ample  tones 
would  be  melody  or  muflc,  or  than  the 
very  flow  and  fucceilive  infpe(ftion  of  eve- 
ry minute  part  of  a  great  pidure  feparate-. 
ly  would  be  a  view  of  the  whole  of  it,  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  a  perfon  a  juft  notion  of  a 
t  2  g'eat 
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great  landfcape,  or  of  the  whole  groupc 
of  figures  in  an  hiftorical  pidlure.  This 
plainly  depends  on  the  fleeting  nature  of 
every  kind  of  thought,  and  admits  of  ma- 
ny curious  and  ufeful  applications,  which 
it  is  needlefs  here  to  confider. 

Thofe  who  fpeak  too  faft,  even  though 
they  articulate  perfectly,  are  often  but  ve- 
ry imperfedlly  underftood ;  and  fometimes 
become  almoft  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
perfons,  whofe  though.ts  come  to  them  fo 
much  more  flowly  than  the  torrent  of 
words  which  is  poured  upon  them  by  too 
fluent  fpeakers,  that  they  cannot  overtake 
them.  They  cannot  contrive,  by  any  ef- 
fort of  attention,  to  have,  in  proper  time, 
and  fucceflion,  and  combination,  the  va- 
rious thoughts  which  the  quick  fpeakers 
wifli  to  produce  in  them.  This  happens 
every  day,  even  in  too  quick  reading,  the* 
with  dirtindl  articulation;  and  though  the 
fentences  read  be  the  compofition  of  a 
good  author,  whofe  meaning  was  juftj 
and  though  every  word  and  phrafe  be 
well  chofen,  and  well  arranged,  fo  as  to 
exprefs  fully  and  clearly  the  meaning  in- 
tended, 
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tended,  if  due  time  had  been  allowed  the 
hearers  to  apprehend  it.  But  in  very 
quick  extempore  fpeaking,  it  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  a  perfon  may  often  not 
fully  underdand  himfelf :  certain  it  is, 
that  many  perfons,  when  they  fpeak  very 
quick,  not  only  fpeak  injudicioufly,  but 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  words,  accu- 
rately remembered,  and  carefully  and 
cbolly  examined  afterwards,  cannot  be 
underftood,  either  by  themfelves  or  by  o- 
thers ;  not  even  with  all  the  help  that  rules 
of  logic  and  of  grammar  afford. 

Sometimes  the  words,  fometimes  even 
the  adlions  of  men,  are  fuch  as  indicate, 
not  tnerely  imperfedlion,  and  obfcurlty, 
and  confufion,  but  ablolute  incongruity, 
of  thought ;  to  fuch  a  degree  even  as  to 

be  ludicrous. Biills^  1  think,  fome  of 

-which  are  only  verbal,  but  others  truly 
pradlical  blunders,  come  under  this  de- 
fcription.  They  fometimes  proceed  from 
a  perfon's  attention  being  fo  thorougiily 
ingrofTed  by  one  obje(fl,  thnt  he  can  think 
of  nothing  elfe ;  nor,  confequently,  per- 
ceive even  the  fimpleft  and  moft  obvious 

relations 
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relations  of  that  objedl  to  others  :  but 
more  frequently,  I  apprehend,  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  very  oppofite  circumftances  ; 
too  little  attention,  too  quick  thought,  and 
an  imperfed  and  confufed  apprehenfion  of 
many  things  together;  which,  without 
more  time,  and  ftridler  attention,  can  nei- 
ther be  properly  diftinguilhed,  nor  right- 
ly comprehended,  in  point  of  thought; 
nor,  confequently,  can  they  be  expreffed 
in  words  with  fufEcient  clearnefs  and  prc- 
cifion. 

If  it  be  true,  as  from  its  being  very  ge- 
nerally afferted  and  believed  1  prefume  it 
is  in  fome  meafure,  that  the  Irifh  natioa 
excels  in  this  kind  of  compofition,  for  to 
my  certain  knowledge  it  has  not  acquired 
an  abfblute  monopoly  of  the  commodity, 
I  conceive  that  it  is  to  be  explained  and 
accounted  for  on  the  fimple  principle  which 
I  am  here  confidering. 

To  attribute  it  to  any  natural  defedl  in 
the  intelledlual  powers  of  a  great  people, 
would,  in  the  firfl  place,  be  illiberal  in 
the  higheft   degree;    and,  in  the  fecond 

place. 
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place,  would  be  abfurd.  But  I  think  it 
may  reafonably  be  attributed  ro  that  pe- 
culiar rapidity  of  thought,  and  that  eager- 
nefs  and  impetuofity  of  charadler  and  con- 
du(5l,  which  1  prefume  the  Irifh  themfelves 
will  acknowledge  to  be  juftly  their  natio- 
nal charadler. 

Such  a  peculiarity,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  whether  moral  and  politi- 
cal circumftances  in  diftant  ages,  afFedling 
whole  tribes  of  men,  or  the  accidental, 
but  natural  fingularity  of  character,  of 
one  individual,  or  of  one  family,  of  great 
influence  and  extenfive  connexions,  may 
have  become  general  and  permanent,  in 
confequence  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
inft^incHve  involuntary  imitation  in  early 
life,  and  of  long  habit  in  more  advanced 
years  ;  which  are  two  of  the  flrongeft  and 
inoft  general  principles  in  human  nature. 
It  may  therefore  be  coufidered  as  an  in- 
lUnce  ftri(ftly  analogous  to  all  other  pe- 
culiarities of  manner,  and  in  feme  mca- 
fure  even  of  cliaradler,  which  are  often 
characfleriftic,  not  only  of  individuals  and 
of  families,  but  of  whole  nations ;  as,  for 

example, 
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example,  fedatenefs  or  levity,  taciturnity 
or  loquacity,  flow  or  quick  fpeaking,  pro- 
vincial and  national  accents ;  all  of  which 
are  in  a  great  meafure  acquired,  and  of  tea 
firmly  ri  vetted,  by  the  tendency  to  invo- 
luntary imitation,  and  the  force  of  eda-- 
bliflied  habit. 

The  Bully  in  whatever  nation  or  lan- 
guage it  may  occur,  I  confider  as  the  ex- 
treme cafe,  or  ne  plus  ultra^  of  inaccurs^te 
and  imperfedl  tlxinking ;  on  which  very 
accounc  it  affords  the  bell  illuftration  of 
the  nature  and  caufes  of  fuch  inaccura- 
cies and  imperfeclions  of  thought,  and  of 
..  the  means  of  corre<5ling  them. 

If  the  train  of  thought  were  made  {q 
ilow  in  any  perfon,  that  there  fhould  be 
time  to  attend  to  every  objed,  and  every 
circumilance  of  relation  involved  in 
any  common  and  complex  operation  of 
thought,  (for  moft  common  operations  of 
thought  are  complex);  and  if,  by  any  ex- 
peci.enc  whatever,  the  perfon  were  made 
\o  attend  duly  to  every  one  of  them,  ei- 
ther in  fimultaneous  combination,  or  in 

very 
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very  qtiick  fucceffiott,  iiccording  to  the 
cincttttiftances  of  different  cafes,  I  think 
it  would  be  as  impoffible  for  him  to  make 
a  Bull^  as  to  deny  an  axiom  df  geometry, 
or  the  conclufion  of  a  good  fyllogifm. 

We  hear  and  read  of  many  wonderful 
Bulls  of  the  truly  pradical  kind,  altoge- 
ther independent  of  language,  and  plainly 
founded  in  thought  alone;  fuch  as,  fend- 
ing exprefsfor  a  phyfician  to  come  without 
delay  to  a  patient  who  was  in  the  utmoft 
danger,  and  telling  the  Doflor,  in  a  poft- 
fcript  of  the  letter  addreffed  and  adlually 
fent  to  hita,  not  to  come^  as  the  patient 
was  already  almoft  well  again ;  or  obfer- 
▼ing  gravely,  when  this  ftory  was  told, 
that  it  was  right  to  add  fuch  a  poftfcript, 
fts  it  faved  the  fending  another  exprefs  to 
countermand  the  Dodor  ;  or  inclofing  a 
thin  fixpence  in  a  fnuff-box,  that  it  might 
not  be  again  to  feek  when  it  was  wanted 
to  open  the  box,  the  lid  of  which  was 
ftiff;  or  realifing  Hogarth's  ingenious 
emblem,  in  one  of  his  eledion- prints,  by 
cutting  away  clofe  to  the  tree  the  bough 
on  which  the  pcrfon  who  cut  it  fat  him- 
u  fclfj 
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fclf ;  which  I  once  faw  fuccefsfully  per- 
formed ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  my  own 
country,  I  muft  fay  that  it  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  by  a  Scotchman,  who  narrowly 
efcaped  breaking  his  neck  by  fo  doing; 
or  what  may  fairly  be  reckoned  the  maxi^ 
mum  of  Bullsy  and  injiar  omnium^  a  gen- 
tleman, when  his  old  nurfe  came  begging 
to  him,  harlhly  refufing  her  any  relief, 
and  driving  her  away  trom  his  door  with 
reproaches,  as  having  been  his  greatcft 
enemy,  telhng  her  that  he  was  aflfured 
he  had  been  a  fine  healthy  child  till  (he 
got  him  to  nurfe,  when  Ihe  had  changed 
him  for  a  puny  fickly  child  of  her  own. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  France  has  the 
honour  of  having  produced  this  immenie 
and  unparalleled  Bull;  which  is  indeed 
perfeSlum  expLtmnque  omnibus  Juis  nutncris 
et  partibusy  and  perfecl  of  its  kind. 

At  firft  view,  it  might  be  thought  that- 
men  who  could  fill  iuto  fuch  a!)lurdities 
in  their  fueech  or  conduct  had  not  the  or- 
dinary faculties  of  mankind  :  but  this 
would  be  a  great  millake.  T.iere  was 
probably  no  natural  deted  in  their  intel- 

ledual 
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lisdlual  powers ;  nor  any  imperfedllon  ia 
their  mode  of  ufing  them,  cither  habi- 
tually or  on  the  occafions  fpecified,  but 
Tirhat  it  was  in  their  own  power  to  corredt 
almoft  in  an  inftant.  No  laborious  effort, 
or  what  could  be  called  patient  thinking, 
would  be  requifite  for  that  purpofe;  nor 
any  thing  more  than  an  eafy  degree  of  at- 
tention to  thofe  circumdances  which 
ihould  have  been  confidercd.  This  fimple 
expedient  would  inllantly  enable  them  to 
perceive,  nay,  would  make  it  impoflible 
for  them  not  to  perceive,  not  only  the  im- 
propriety of  their  words  and  adions,  but 
the  incongruity  and  abfurdity  of  their  firft 
hafly  thoughts^  as  clearly  as  Mathemati- 
cians perceive  that  a  part  is  lefs  than  the 
whole.  Surely  a  man  who  could  not  by 
fuch  means  be  made  in  half  a  minute  to 
perceive  the  Bull  he  made,  would  be  as 
much  a  monfter,  and  as  great  a  curiofity, 
as  one  who  could  not  fee  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  its  part. 

What  is  intuitively,  as  well  as  experi- 
mentally, certain  with  refpecfl  to  the  great- 
eft  poflible  imperfedlions  in  the  exercife  of 
u  2  thought, 
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thought,  in  perfons  not  infane,  aor  defi-* 
cient  in  the  ordinary  faculties  of  mankindg 
and  to  the  eaiy  and  almod  infallible  means 
of  correding  fuch  imperfedione,  iQ4y 
fairly  be  applied,  a  fortiori^  to  the  (lighter 
and  more  common  imperfeflions  of  the 
fame  kind ;  which  amount  only  to  vagiie, 
weak,  inconclufive  reafoning,  and  too 
hafly  and  imprudent  condu(%*  I  belicYC 
they  differ  more  in  degree  than  in  land, 
and  accordingly  appear  fometimes  to  pi^ft 
into  one  another,  by  infenfible  gradi^* 
tions. 

It  was  the  acflually  obierv^^  fome  fuch 
gradations  in  the  courfe  of  my  own  in* 
quiries,  that  fuggefled  to  me  the  prece*- 
ding  remarks  and  illuRracions ;  particu- 
krly  meeting  with  one  inftance,  in  which 
a  Metaphyfician,  reafoning  by  means  of 
vague  terms,  and  general  principles,  and 
abftradl  propofitions,  which  I  reckon  very 
prcpofterous  inftruments  in  fome  reafon* 
ings,  and  difdaining  to  employ  the  te- 
dious aid  of  particular  inftances,  which  I 
£nd  abfolutely  neceilary  helps  in  my  re-^ 
fearchesy  pafled  through  all  the  gradations 

of 
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of  incongruity  fo  rapidly,  as  to  bring 
them  all  into  view  at  once ;  thereby 
plainly  (hewing  how  nearly  they  are  zU 
lied. 

As  this  cafe  is  very  inftru^ive,  I  men^ 
tioa  it  particularly.  The  perfon  in  whofe 
argument  it  occurred  is  a  man  of  (uperior 
talents,  and  great  erudition,  and  extent 
iive  general  knowledge,  peculiarly  well 
yerfed  in  metaphyseal  refearches,  and  ca- 
pable of,  and  much  ufed  to,  clofe  and  ac-* 
curate  reafoning  on  a  fubje^  in  which  the 
principles  are  clear  and  well  eftablilhed, 
and  the  terms  perfedly  adequate  to  ex- 
pre&  all  the  requifite  notions  without  ob-^ 
fcurity  or  ambiguity.  Knowing  that  he 
held  opinions  on  fome  points  of  philofo^ 
phy  that  1  had  been  ftudying  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  mine,  which  I  thought  I 
was  able  to  eftablilh  by  new  and  decifivc 
proof,  I  allowed  him  (as  1  have  done  ma* 
ny  others  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking 
with  him)  to  examine,  at  their  leilure, 
and  repeatedly,  all  my  arguments  and  iU 
luflrations  on  the  points  in  difpute. 
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I  never  could  perceive,  that  he  or  that 
any  other  perfon  conceived  differently  from 
vehat  I  did  with  refped  to  any  one  of  the 
many  particular  inflances  that  I  employed, 
as  illuflrations  of  my  meanings  and  a  kind 
of  fpecimens  of  the  things  which  I  wiflied 
to  compare  :  nor  could  1  find  that  he  ever 
fufpedled  me  of  mi{reprefenting,  or  even 
mifarranging  any  of  thofe  indances  or 
fpecimens  j  or  that  he  ever  expeded,  in 
any  cafe  propofed  to  him,  the  refult  to  be 
different  from  what  I  had  dated  it.  But 
he  retained  his  former  opinion. 

In  confidering  how  this  might  come  to 
pafs,  I  foon  obferved,  that  in  his  own  dif- 
courfe  and  reafonings,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  that  fomehow,  even  in  his  thoughts^ 
he  employed  the  vague  ambiguous  terms 
which  I  had  reprobated ;  that  he  would 
not  make  ufe  of  the  inftances  fuggefted  by 
me,  nor  attend  to  them  as  the  lubjetfl  of 
difcuffion  and  comparifon ;  but  feemed  to 
be  tired  and  difgufted  with  them  at  lea  ft, 
if  not  provoked  at  the  ufe  which  1  made 
of  them;  and  always  recurred  to  the  ge- 
neral, and  what  I  thought  the  ambi- 
guous, 
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guous,  expreflions  commonly  employed 
by  Mctaphyficians.  The  confequence 
ncceflarily  was,  that  I  could  not  under- 
fland  him,  and  that  he  njoould  not  agree 
with  me. 

I  had  repeatedly  declared  to  all  thofe 
to  whofe  revifion  I  fubmitted  my  argu- 
ment, as  knowing  that  they  were  adverfe 
to  my  conclufions,  that  if  they  would  fa- 
vour me  with  their  objedlions  in  writing, 
I  fhould  confider  them  with  the  ftrideft 
attention ;  and  that  if  I  found  any  of 
them  valid,  or  even  fo  puzzling,  or  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  I  could  not  eafily  an- 
fwer  them,  fo  as  to  convert  them  into  a 
fort  of  illuftration  of  my  own  reafoning, 
I  fhould  give  up  my  argument  as  abfurd, 
and  chtarfully  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  perfon  who  fee  me  right,  and 
his  fuperiority  in  reafoning;  and  fhould 
commit  my  lucubrations  to  the  flames,  as 
not  only  ufelefs  in  fcience,  but  difgraceful 
to  mylclf. 

As  the  befl  teft  I  could   give  them  of 
my  hma  fdes  in  this   offer,  I  engaged  to 

publifhy 
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publifli,  along  with  my  Eflay,  any  objec- 
tions to  which  they  would  fet  thdr 
name6,  and  which  they  would  allow  me  to 
publifh  ;  and  as  the  correfponding  teft  of 
their  fincerity  and  confidence  in  theii*  own 
fyftems  and  reafonings,  I  entreated  them 
not  to  give  me  any  objedlions  but  fock  as 
they  could  openly  avow,  and  allow  itte  to 
make  that  ufe  of. 

In  confequence  ,of  this  offer  on  my 
part,  many  objedlions  and  anfwers  to 
my  Effay,  were  propofed  to  me  ;  fbmd  of 
them  of  a  very  wonderful  kind  indeed, 
and  abundantly  puzzling,  or,  as  I  think, 
irrefragable,  if  I  had  had  no  better  io- 
flruments  for  the  purpofe  than  the  an*- 
biguous  words  and  v^gue  principles  that 
long  have  been,  and  ftiii  continue  in  ge- 
neral ufe  among  Metaphyficians.  But  on 
my  explaining  to  the  ingenious  authors  of 
them,  what  kind  of  arguments,  and  ctiore 
particularly  what  kind  of  illuflraf ions  and 
inftances,  earutnque  Jeries  et  ordineij  I 
fhould  (late  in  reply  to  their  objedlions, 
which  I  could  by  no  means  think  valid  ; 
though  none  of  them  retra(f)ed  their  object 
tlonSy  or  owned  that  they  were  erroneous 

and 
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and  unreafonable ;  yet  I  found  that  none 
of  them  chofe  to  avow  his  objedlions  open- 
ly, by^Ilowing  me  to  publifh  them  with 
his  name  fubjoined  to  them ;  and  none 
but  one  of  them  would  allow  me  to  pub- 
lifli  his  argument '  even  without  his 
name ;  for  this  offer  I  made  to  them  all  at 
laft,  as  I  was  truly  defirous  to  have  the 
advantage  of  fome  of  ihe  many  admirable 
illuftrations  which  their  objedions  aflPord- 
ed. 

From  this  condudl,  which,  with  only 
one  exception,  was  uniform  on  their  part, 
I  could  not  help  inferring,  that  whatever 
diilike  and  dillruft  they  might  feel  of  my 
/peculations,  and  whatever  confidence 
they  might  have  in  their  own  fyftems, 
they  had  but  little  confidence  in  the  ob* 
jedions  they  offered   againft  my  reafon- 

IDgS. 

That  one  exception,  however,  produ- 
ced the  (Irong  illullration  in  quedion. 
The  Metaphyfician  who  had  favoured  me 
with  fo  many  unavailing  remarks  on  my 
argument,  both  viva  voce  and  in  writing, 
X  in 
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in  different  ftages  of  its  progrefs,  got  oae 
perufal  more  of  it  when  it  was  printed  off; 
and,  after  confidering  it  maturely,  at  leaft 
after  having  it  in  his  poircflion  for  fcveral 
months,  returned  it  to  me,  with  his  final 
judgement  and  remarks  on  it,  and  gave 
me  leave  to  publifli  them,  if  I  chofe  to  do 
fo.     This  he  did,  knowing  perfedlly  what 
reafons  1  had   to   regard  my  argument  as 
valid  and  conclufive,  both  in  point  of  ma- 
thematical rcafoning  and   phyfical  obfer- 
v^tion,  experiment,  and  induction;  know- 
ing alfo,  that  my  reafonings  and  inferen- 
ces were  given  as  a  teft  of  the  bona  Jides^ 
as  well  as  of  the  foundnefs  of  the  philo- 
fophy,  of  thofe  whofe  doclrine  he  main- 
tained ;  on  which  laft  point  he  had  very 
ireely  and  kindly  exprciled  to  me  his  opi- 
nion. 

I  found  thefe  laft  objedlions  of  the  fame 
kind  with  thoie  1  had  got  from  him  be- 
fore; that  is,  depending  on  vague  general 
principles,  and  ambiguous  terms,  witti  very 
little  or  no  attention  to  particular  inilan- 
ces,  and  to  the  diftiniflions  wliich  they  en- 
able us,  and  torce  us  to  oblerve;  and  which' 

the 
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the  xxfe  of  general  ambiguous  expreffions 
enables  us  and  forces  us  to  confound.  I 
even  thought  thefe  laft  objecflions  in  fome 
rcfpeifls  lefs  intelligible,  if  poffible,  than 
any  I  had  got  from  him  before. 

The  firft  paragraph  of  his  final  remarks, 
though  the  expreflion  of  it  was  vague, 
efpecially  with  refpedl  to  the  unexplained 
and  unlimited  application  of  the  term 
Caujij  I  was  enabled,  by  many  different 
circumftances,  and  much  experience,  to 
underfland  fufficiently  to  percejve  with 
certainty,  that  it  was  no  objecS^on,  and 
that  it  fcarce  bore  any  relation  to  any 
thing  that  I  had  advanced.  But  of  the 
fecond  paragraph  1  could  not  underftand 
even  one  fentence,  though  it  contained 
many  things  that,  from  their  grammati- 
cal ftruclure,  looked  very  like  propoS- 
tions,  and  were  exprefled  in  five  or  fix  fen- 
tences  ;  all  of  which  feemed  to  relate  to  a 
fubjecl  chat  had  long  been  familiar  to  my 
thoughts,  and  feemed  to  be  intended  as 
objedlions,  or  as  a  prelude  to  objedlions, 
to  my  own  oblervations  and  reafbnings. 
Mod  other  parts  of  the  objedlions  given 
X  2  mc 
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me  to  publifli  appeared  to  me  to  have  ei- 
ther the  fame  or  ftill  greater  imperfe^ions, 
and  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  publieation, 
as  being  not  in  the  lead  likely  either  to 
prpmote  the  interefts  of  fcience^  or  to  do 
much  credit  to  their  ingenious  and  very 
metaphyfical  author. 

Convinced  of  this,  and  fenfible  of  the 
pecuHar  difBculry  and  delicacy  of  my  own 
fituation,  I  tried  once  more  to  call  the  au- 
thor's attention  to  them,  and  to  the  parti- 
cular iiiftanccs  on  which  my  reafonings 
depended,  and  to  which  alone  all  objec- 
tions to  them,  and  indeed  all  reafonings 
on  thefe  fubjeifls,  ought  to  relate.,  I  ho- 
ped he  would  be  prevailed  on  to  reafbn  on 
my  principles,  or  rather  on  Bacon's, 
whofe  plan  I  had  adopted ;  and  I  trufted, 
that,  if  he  did  ih^  whether  he  altered  his 
opinion  with  refpcci  to  my  argument^ 
and  the  general  point  at  iffue,  or  not, 
he  would  fee  the  expediency  of  either 
withdrawing  his  objections  as  invalid,  or 
at  lead  not  allowing  me  to  publifli  them; 
as  feveral  perfons,  not  his  inferiors  either 
in  talents  or  knowledge,  and  of  the  fame 

perfuafioa 
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perfuafion  with  him  in  nietaphyflcs,  had^ 
on  mature  confidcration,  after  the  fame 
kind  of  warning,  done  with  refpcdl  to 
theirs. 

In  this  expedlation  I  was  baffled  as  be^ 
fore ;  and,  I  believe,  by  the  fame  means* 

1  made  one  effort  more  to  eflfedl  the 
fame  purpofe.  I  intreated  him,  and,  as 
it  appears,  prevailed  on  him,  to  fubmit 
his  obje^ions  to  the  revifionof  two  perfbns 
whom  I  named  to  him ;  two  of  the  ableft 
men,  and  bed  fcholars,  and  beft  Mathe«* 
maticians,  and  of  the  mod  extenfive  ac^ 
quaintance  with  various  branches  of  ibi* 
ence,  that  1  had  ever  known ;  both  of 
them  were  his  own  intimate  friends ;  both 
of  them  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
my  lucubrations,  and  a/y  mode  of  rea- 
foning,  by  reading  my  Effay,  as  well  as 
by  frequent  converfations  with  me  about 
it  :  both  of  them  were  familiar  with 
the  jndances  and  illudrations,  and  other 
means,  that  I  employed  to  corredl  the  am« 
biguities,  or  fuperfede  the  ufe,  of  common 
language  in  my  difcudions ;  and  had  felt, 

or 
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or  feemed  to  feel,  the  application  and  the 
force  of  them  :  one  of  the  two,  a  Meta- 
phyiicLan  as  well  as  a  Mathematician,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr  Hume  and  of  his 
philofbphy,  (of  which  he  feemed  either  to 
have  forgotten,  or  never  known  the  greater 
part,  and  not  clearly  to  have  underflood 
the  reft,  which  is  a  very  common  cafe 
with  the  admirers  of  it),  had  favoured  me 
with  many  obfervations  on  my  argument, 
in  'uvua  voce  converfation ;  and  had,  in 
the  courfe  of  two  years,  given  me  in  wri- 
ting two  different  fets  of  objedlions,  chief- 
ly mathematical  objedions,  to  it^  the  firft 
of  which  fets  of  ohjedlions,  as  he  affured 
me  beforehand,  was  to  contain  a  complete 
demonftration  of  the  error  of  my  reafbn- 
ing  :  yet  fomehow  it  has  happened,  that 
after  hearing  and  maturely  confidering 
my  anfwers  to  his  own  objedlions,  he  has 
not  chofen  that  thefe  Ihould  be  publiflied, 
either  with  or  without  his  name. 

The  other  perfon,  too,  had  favoured  me 
with  many  viva  voce  remarks  on  my  Ef- 
fay ;  and  once  gave  me  in  writing  a  fet  of 
obje(5lions  to  it;  not  indeed  as  his  own  fe- 

rious 
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rious  opinion,  but  as  a  fpecimen  of  what 
be  thought  might  be  urged  againfl:  my 
argument,  and  would  be  mod  difficult  for 
me  to  anfwer.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
anfwering  them  all,  on  the  fame  plain 
principles  on  which  I  had  uniformly  pro- 
ceeded :  and  he  well  knew,  and,  as  I  un«> 
derdood  him,  had  acquiefced  in  my  an- 
fwers. 

Both  thefe  perfons  mufl  have  known 
perfedlly  for  what  purpofe,  and  at  whofc 
deiire,  the  other's  objedions  were  put 
into  their  hands;  and  of  courfe  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  conlequence,  if 
they  fliould  exprefs  their  approbation  of 
them  as  valid  in  point  of  reaibning,  and 
fit  for  public  view.  On  this  account,  in- 
dependently of  the  perfe(5l  convidion  I 
have  of  their  candour,  1  was  fure  they 
would  never  exprefs  any  approbation  of 
the  objections  which  they  did  not  truly^ 
feel;  well  knowing,  as  they  muft  have 
done,  that  fuch  proceeding  would  have 
been,  not  an  unmeaning,  but  a  fallacious 
compliment,  and  a  mod  unfriendly  adlion. 
I  truded  that  they  would  have  perceived, 

and 
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and  would  have  made  the  author  of  the 
objedlions  perceive,  that  however  atute 
and  ingenious  his  compofition  ikiight  |m! 
in  point  of  metaphyiical  fubtlety,  it  bore 
icarce  any  relation,  and  certainly  could 
be  no  anfwer  or  objedlion,  to  my  mathe- 
matical reafoning ;  nor  even  to  my  induc- 
tion from  the  eafieft  experiments  in  phy- 
iics,  and  the  mod  familiar  obfervations  oa 
the  condudl  of  mankind. 

Great,  therefore,  was  my  afloniHiment^ 
about  three  months  afterwards,  to  receive 
the  fame  objedions,  very  nearly  in  Jiatu 
quo^  with  written  teftimonials  of  the  ap- 
probation of  the  two  perfbns  to  whofe 
judgement  they  had  been  fubmitted.  Both 
thcfe  teftimoniiils  I  prcferve  with  care, 
as  literary  cunofitics  :  the  one  of  the 
Mecaphyfico-mathematico-philofopher  is 
in  the  llrongeft  and  moft  general  terms; 
the  one  from  the  (imple  Mathematician 
is  more  particular  and  more  guarded; 
but  is  in  fubftancc  the  lame  with  the 
other. 

The  objedions,    double- fortified   with 

thefc 
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ibcfe  tcftimonials,  were  finally  fent  to  me 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  effcAually  and  for  ever 
to  preclude  all  further  attempts  at  elucida- 
tion on  the  fobjedl  of  them  with  the  three 
pcribns  concerned. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  /aid. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  it  was  from  any  defe<5t  in  the 
compofition  in  quedion,  or  only  from  a 
defeifl  in  my  own  intellects,  that  I  did  not 
fee  the  force  and  merit  of  it ;  whether  it 
was  only  I  that  could  not  underfland  it,  or 
it  ihat  could  not  be  underllood.  Tliefc 
two  things  1  have  long  learned  to  confider 
as  .mod  cflentially  difterent.  1  cannot  un- 
dcrftand  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
writings  of  Arch  j  me d£s  and  of  New- 
ton ;  and  I  am  forry  for  it,  ^s  Itiave  no 
doubt  that  the  de£^6l  is  entirely  mine, 
namely,  the  want  of  fufficient  mathema- 
tical knowledge  :  for  I  am  Well  convinced, 
that  all  their  writings  inay  be  under- 
0ood ;  and  that  they  defery^  to  be  fo, 
both  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
y  realbnings 
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reafonings  and  the  Importance  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  they  contain. 

I  underftand  but  very  little  of  the  me- 
dical fyftem  of  Galen,  and  flill  left  of 
the  writings  of  Paracelsus  ;  and  not 
much  more  of  the  phyiics  and  the  meta* 
phyfics  of  Aristotle  and  of  Mr  Hume; 
and  I  am  not  in  the  lead  (brry  for  it:  nor 
do  I  wi/h  to  underftand  any  more  of  them; 
for,  judging  of  the  whole  from  the  part 
which  I  do  underftand,  I  prefume  with 
confidence,  that  if  it  were  all  intelligible, 
it  would  not  be  worth  underftanding;  for 
this,  I  am  fure,  is  the  cafe  with  the  part 

which  I  do  underftand  ;  while,  from  find- 
ing the  direftly  contrary  quality  in  the 
fpecimens  of  the  writings  of  Archime- 
des and  Newton  which  I  do  underftand, 
I  unavoidably  prefume  the  fame  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  great  bulk  of  them  which  I  do 
not  underftand. 

To  apply  thefe  general  principles  to  the 
objections  in  queftion,  was  eafy :  in  truth, 
I  had  almoft  involuntarily  done  it  from 

the 
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the  moment  I  firft  faw  them: ;  and  finding 
thofe  parts  of  them  which  I  underftood 
either  erroneous  in  point  of  obfervation^ 
or  inconclulive  in  point  of  reafoning,  or 
confufed  and  ambiguous  in  their  mean- 
ing, or  all  three  of  thefe  things  together, 
I  necefTarily  judged,  that  the  more  ob- 
fcure  parts  of  them,  which  I  could  not 
underlland,  either  could  not  be  under- 
ftood, or  at  beft  did  not  deferve  to  be  ftu* 
died. 

Not  choofing,  however,  to  trufl:  abfo- 
lutely  to  my  own  judgement,  on  a  point 
of  fuch  confequcnce,  I  had  recourfe  to 
the  judgement  of  feveral  of  the  moft  ju- 
,  dicious,  and  acute,  and  beft  informed 
perfbns  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  pre- 
vailed on  to  examine  ftri<5lly  thofe  very 
obfcure  paffages  of  the  objedions,  and  to 
tell  me  what  th^ey  thought  of  them,  how 
they  underftood  them,  and  whether  they 
underftood  them  or  not.  The  refult  of 
thefe  examinations  was,  to  confirm  in  all 
refpefts  the  opinion  of  them  which  1  had 
formed  before. 

y  2  Obliged 
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Obliged  as  I  was,  by  my  promiie,  to 
()ubli(h  thofe  objedions,  if  1  did  not  think 
them  valid,  and  by  my  (ituation,  to  ftMa 
very  fully  my  anfwers  to  them^  if  the/ 
were  publiflied,  1  fee  about  inveiligatiog 
the  meaning  of  chofe  dark  paflages^  and 
tracing  all  the  connections  in  the  train  of 
thought  in  them,  with  the  mod  rigid  ac-* 
curacy.  In  the  execution  of  this  talk,  by 
far  the  moft  irkfome  I  ever  did  or  cvor 
will  undertake  in  the  puHuits  of  fcienc^, 
I  at  la  ft  perceived,  that  the  author  of 
them,  beginning  with  the  common  am-* 
biguity  in  all  reafonings  about  Cau/cf^ 
which  I  Lad  been  at  much  pains  to  point 
out  and  to  correal,  proceeded  fo  rapidly 
to  greater  and  greater  degrees  of  ob(curity 
and  ambiguity,  that  in  his  fecond  page  I 
loft  fight  of  his  meaning  completely  :  Re^ 
bus  nox  abjlulit  atra  color^m. 

On  trying  again  and  again  to  explore 
that  dark  pafTage,  1  had  the  good  fortune, 
in  a  twelvemonth,  or  little  more,  to  per- 
ceive for  certain,  that  it  could  not  be  un- 
derftood:  the  compoiition,  from  real  in- 
congruity 
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coDgruity  of  thought,  amounting  to  a  ge^ 
OMkcBull^  as  truly  as  the  unlucky  French-^ 
BMuV  mdignation  at  the  old  woman  for 
cbinging  him  at  nurfe.  Many  other  paf- 
fitgw  I  then  faw  ckarly  to  be  approxima^ 
xi&B&  to  the  fame  kind  of  incongruity^ 
ai|d  was  enabled  to  anfwer  them  accor<* 
diagly* 

The  objedlions,  and  the  anfwers  to 
diem,  (hswing  fome  of  thofe  incongrui- 
ties, are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
filay,  to  which  they  relate;  and  which 
muft  be  read  before  they  can  be  under- 
liood.  Every  perfon  then  may  judge  for 
himfeif,  whether  the  account  here  given 
of  them  be  exaggerated^  or  in  any  way 
x^ufreprefcnted ;  and  will,  I  truft,  on  ma- 
ture consideration  and  trial,  agree  with 
xne  in  thinking,  that  this  real  cafe  affords 
an  illuitration,  (Ironger,  if  pofUble,  and 
<;frMinly  more  in  point,  than  any  of  the 
imaginary  extreme  caies  that  I  had  con- 
trived, to  (hew  the  nature  and  caufes  of 
forae  kinds  of  obfcurity  and  perplexity 
of  thought,  and  the  remedies  or  means 

for 
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for  corredling  them.  Such  perlbns  may 
judge,  whether  it  would  have  been  pqffibk 
to  have  thought  and  argued  in  the  lame 
way,  if,  either  inftead  of  vague,  ambi- 
guous, general  terms,  or  along  with 
thefe,  and  in  explanation  of  them,  parti- 
cular inflances,  fuch  as  Bacon  recom- 
mends, and  I  fugged,  had  been  duly  em- 
ployed. 

Yet  thofe  ambiguous  exprefCons  and 
reafonings  were  fatisfaftory,  not  only  to 
the  author  of  them,  but  to  two  other  men, 
of  undoubted  candour,  and  uncommon 
talents,  and  great  knowledge,  and  much 
accuftomed  to,  and  very  capable  of,  the 
acuteft  and  ftridteft  reafonings  on  different 
fubjedls,  in  which  the  notions  to  be  rea- 
fbned  about  are  clear  and  precife,  and  the 
terms  expreffing  them  diftindl  and  accu- 
rate. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many 
perfons  of  good  fenfe,  even  after  this 
ample  warning,  will  read  the  paragraph 
and  the  objections  in  quedion,  without 
fufpe€ling  their  defedls;  and  will  think 
them  as  good,  or  at  lead  as  plaufible,  as 

any 
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any  common  metaphyfical  argument,  fuch 
as  thofeof  Mr  Hume  and  Dr  Priestly, 
on  the  do^rinc  of  Caufes.  But  let  them 
try  them  by  the  teft  of  particular  inflan- 
ces ;  let  them  endeavour  even  to  find  fuch 
inflances  of  the  general  propofitions  which 
they  admit  fo  eafily,  and  which  in  truth 
fave  them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  e- 
ipecially  the  fore  trouble  of  dividing,  and 
as  it  were  untwifling  their  own  perplexed 
mais  of  thought,  and  the  illufion  will  be 
at  an  end. 

It  is  common  to  fay,  that  very  quick 
lively  people,  who  often  fpeak  too  faft, 
and  of  courfe  fbmetimes  injudicioufly, 
ijpeak  without  thinking,  or  before  they 
think ;  but  this  is  a  mere  hyperbole,  and 
taken  literally  would  be  abfurd  and  in- 
credible. Speaking  implies  thought,  con- 
comitant, or  preceding,  or  both ;  however 
inaccurate  fuch  thought  may  be.  All  we 
ought  to  underfland  by  thofe  expreflions 
is,  that  fuch  people  think  too  rapidly, 
and  coniequently  in  many  cafes  erroneouf- 
ly  and  confufedly,  and  that  they  fpeak  al- 

mofl: 
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moft  as  fad,  ,and  to  as  Utde  fmrpofe,  is 
tbey  think. 

The  fame  indeed  is  true  of  very  ^idk 
writing,  (I  do  not  mean  penmanthip,  bttt 
compofition),  correfponding  to  vwy  qnkk 
thinking  ;  though  writing  be  neceflkiilj 
much  flower  than  fpeaking,  and  have  a 
ftrong  tendency  to  make  the  thinking  con- 
nected with  it  proportionably  flow.  Yet 
all  n>en  who  have  written  much,  and  'wett^ 
(excepting  only  Shakespeare,  who  it ^ 
faid  never  blotted),  have  been  obliged  to 
corretfl  a  great  deal ;  have  akered  many  a 
fentence  which,  on  cod  and  flow  lexami- 
nation,  they  found  obfcure,  or  confuied» 
or  erroneous,  or  unintelligible;  and  have 
blotted  many  as  too  bad  even  to  be  mend- 
ed, and  have  written  them  anew.  And  I 
prefume  any  candid  admirer  of  Shake- 
speare will  own,  that  it  would  have 
implied  no  diminution  of  his  well-me- 
tited  fame,  nor  been  any  real  lofs  to  his 
^Headers,  if  he  too  had  blotted  and  correlat- 
ed a  good  deal. 

On  the  fubje<5t  of  my  inquiry,  there  is 

yet 
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y^t  another  danger  and  difficulty,  very 
intimately  conneifled  with  this  of  too  ra-* 
pid  thought,  and  equally  requiring  atten- 
tion and  remedy,  becaufe  it  is  equally  in- 
confiflent  with  that  accurate  and  impar- 
tial attention  to  various  circumdances  of 
relation,  and  that  di(lin<5l  conception  and 
equal  confideration  of  them  all,  which 
arc  abfolutely  neccflary  for  my  purpofe. 

The  objedl  and  plan  of  my  invefliga- 
tion  is^  to  afcertain,  by  (Irid  attentioui 
the  difier^nces,  hitherto  in  a  great  mea^ 
fare  overlooked,  among  many  things^ 
which  have  perhaps  fomewhat  of  a  com- 
mon nature,  and  which  at  leafl:  have  a  great 
and  obvious  relemblance.  Now  it  hap- 
pens unluckily,  unluckily  I  mean  for  this 
inquiry,  though  no  doubt  happily  for 
mankind  in  general,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
every  other  principle  of  hun^an  realbn, 
and  I  believe  fpr cunately  evc^n  for  thofe 
who  engage  in.  the  x:ukivation  of  mod 
parts  of  fcience^  that  our  attention  is  gi- 
ven, furd,  and.  mod  naturally,  to  any 
points  of  reiemblancf  amo£>g  diffcrcuc 
things,  with  lijtle  regard  to  the  points  of 
z  difference 
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difference  among  chem^  even  though  the 
latter  be  much  greater  and  more  nume- 
rous^ as  well  as  more  important. 

To  this  principle  we  may  fairly  refer 
the  well-known  fadl,  that  we  are  all  (b 
much  {Iruck  with  the  accidental  or  the 
family  likenefs  among  difierent  indivi- 
duals, when  feen  feparately,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree even  as  fometimes  to  fall  into  very 
ridiculous  errors,  by  miftaking  one  perfon 
for  another ;  though  perhaps^  when  die 
two  perfons  were  feen  together,  fuch  a 
midake  would  bethought  impoifible;  the 
refemblance  between  tliem  being  eviden^ 
ly  flight  and  imperfed,  and  the  differen- 
ces undeniably  llrong  and  obvious. 

This  principle,  of  an  almod  inftin^ive 
attention  to  refemblances  rather  than  to 
differences,  and  a  peculiar  pleafure  found 
in  contemplating  the  former  and  not  the 
latter,  is,  I  believe,  in  a  greater  or  le& 
degree,  nearly  univerlal  among  nunkind : 
but  it  is  certainly  much  (Ironger  in  fome 
than  in  others.  It  is  generally  flrongeft 
in  men  of  quick  and  lively  parts,  and  of 

warm 
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warm  imaginations.  To  poetic  fancy  it 
is  almoft  eflential :  for  all  the  beautiful, 
and  fublime,  and  pathetic  imagery,  and 
all  the  ftriking  alluiions,  which  poetry  dis- 
plays, depend  ultimately  on  the  quick 
perception  of  various  refemblances,  which 
dcape  common  obfervation,  and,  if  they 
be  not  altogether  viGonary,  at  leaft  arc 
faint  and  diftant.  But  it  is  not  confined 
to  poetry,  nor  to  poets  :  in  the  common 
inrercourfe  of  life,  and  even  in  the  pur- 
Ibits  of  fcience,  (in  which  fome  degree  of 
it  is  highly  ufeful),  we  can  often  fee  a  re- 
markable excefs  of  it  in  fome  individuals. 
Jkgenia  fublimia^  et  dtfcurjiva^  etiam  Unui/Jl-- 
mas  et  catholicas  rerum  fimditudincs  et  ag-- 
nofcunt  et  componunt^  lays  Bacon,  whofe 
obfervations,  both  on  this  tendency  and  on 
its  oppofite,  are  judicious  and  profound. 
Nov.  Org.  lib.  I.  55. 

That  very  imperfedlion  and  ambiguity 
of  common  language  on  the  lubje6l  of 
my  inquiry,  to  which  I  here  chiefly  al- 
lude/%  Undoubtedly  the  refult  ot  this  ten- 
dency, in  philofophers  as  well  as  in  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  to  dwell  with  eagernefs 
z  2  and 
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and  pleafure  on  refemblancts^  fhougb 
flight  at  bed,  if  not  imiiginaty,  like  the 
foppofed  analogies  between  things  mate* 
rial  and  things  intelledual,  and  to  otef- 
look  even  the  moft  obviotis  differences^  If 
mankind  in  general  had  not  found^  or 
fancied^  ibme  refemblance  among  all  dif^- 
ferent  kirds  of  caufes,  agents,  6r  priaci' 
pies  of  change,  thefe  never  wofikl  hat6 
been  exprefled  in  any  language^  as  in  fk& 
they  have  been  in  all,  by  acnbigoous 
*words  and  phrafes  :  and  if  philofbphArfi 
in  general  had  not  perceived  and  acknow-* 
ledged  fuch  refemblances,  and  dwelt  too 
much  on  them,  regardlefe  of  the  more  im« 
portanc  difFercuces  among  the  things  m 
qucdion,  they  would  not  have  been  c^i- 
tent  with  the  common  language  on  fuch 
I'ubjecls ;  nor  would  they  have  ufed  it 
without  many  needful  additions  and  cor*^ 
reciions.  They  would  have  done,  from 
the  rirft  dawnings  of  icienc6,  wlwt  Ma- 
thematicians muft  have  done  from  the  ve- 
ry beginning  in  geometry,  and  what  phy- 
fici.^ns  are  at  prclent  endeavouring  4K\  do 
in  medicine,  and  certainly  v^ill  accomplifh 
in  procei's  of  time,  with  refpedt  to  the  dit- 

tin(flions. 
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tin6lions  ahd  ndnftnclatufe  of  difb^fes  : — 
xhej  w^ld  haTe  <iomrlved  and  fixed  a  fen- 
gttage  of  fhctr  owflv  t)re€iie  in  its  im|>ort» 
and  adequate  to  their  pufpofe. 

Now  all  tbe(e  evild  add  dangers ;' — too 
great  Quicknefs  of  thdiight^  prdcloding 
due  confideratioA  ef  all  the  circumdanGes 
thit  dught  to  be  cdnfid€red  ;•*— too  great 
difpofition  to  attend  to  refemblaaces,  and 
tooterlook  differences }— the  various  points 
of  refenablanc^  and  analogy  among  the 
t^Ugs  to  be  examined  ^-^nand  even  the  il- 
liifion  neeeffarily  refultidg  from  the  ambi-^ 
guky  €>f  the  tetms  cocnteonly  ufed  to  ex<<- 
praTs  theft),  mufl  he  obviated,  in  one  way 
or  aAothef,  before  we  can  have  even  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  fuccefs  in  the  propofed 
inquiry^ 

Some  of  them  plainly  could  not,  and  I 
doubt  much  whether  any  of  them  could 
be  effe^ally  obviated,  by  any  definitions 
or.  explanations  of  the  terms  employed : 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  every  fuch  explana- 
tion and  term,  as  relating  to  a  thing  not 
bardy  conceived,  and  independent  of  any 

real 
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real  exiflence,  like  the  defineable  notions 
of  geometry,  but  denoting  a  thing  and 
relation  which  is  nnderftood  really  to  ezift 
independently  of  our  conceptions,    par-- 
takes  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  an  axiom^ 
or  petitio  principii^  that  it  could  not  ra- 
tionally be  admitted  without  previoufly  un-* 
dergoing  a  rigorous  examination,  precife- 
ly  of  that  kind  which  I  propofe  to  beg^n 
with.     And,   at  any  rate,  definitions,  as 
neceflarily  confiding  of  words,   moft  of 
which  are  ambiguous,  would  not  remove, 
but  rather  incrcafe  and  multiply,  our  dif- 
ficulties ;    by   giving   us  at  leaft  two  or 
three,    and  fometimes   perhaps  ten  or  a 
dozen,  ambiguous  words,  inftead  of  one{ 
and  poffibly  a  falfe  principle  to  boot« 

But  all  thofe  inconveniences  may,  I 
think,  be  in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by 
that  kind  of  illudration,  and  that  conftant, 
or  very  frequent,  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar inftanccs  meant,  which  I  propofe  to 
employ. 

This  fort  of  reference  and  illuftration, 
in  the  firft  place,  either  precludes,  or  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  correfb  and  difpels,  the  illufion 
of  vague  and  ambiguous  terms.     In  the 
fecond  place,  it  peculiarly,  and  almo(l  ir- 
refiftibly,  calls  our  attention  to  the  diflfer- 
ences  as  well  as  the  refemblances  of  the 
things  to  be  examined  ;   for  the  mod  dif- 
tindt  and  (Iriking  inflances  of  fuch  differ- 
ences will  naturally  be  feleded,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  ftrongeft  light :  fo  that  in  this 
refped  it  comes  as  near  as  the  very  differ- 
ent nature  of  things  intellectual  and  things 
material  will  permit,  to  the  exhibition  of 
well  chofen  and  well  arranged  fpecimens 
in  natural  hiftory,  or  of  well  conduced 
experiments  in  natural  philofophy;    the 
imporunce  of  which  exhibitions  in  thefe 
two  branches  of  fcience  can  require  nei- 
ther proof  nor  illudration.     And,  in  the 
]a(t  place,  it  effedually  retards,  and  for  a 
fhort  time  forcibly  arrefts,   that  train  of 
thought  which  it  was   ufual,    and  eafy, 
and  pleafant  to  indulge;    the  too  great 
rapidity  of  which  prevented  that  atten- 
tion to  n)any  circumftances,  and  that  ri- 
gorous examination   and   comparifon   of 
difierent  things  and  relations,  which  are 

abfoliitcly 
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abfblutely  n^cefTary,  and  aimofl  all  that  is 
neceOTary,  for  the  purpole  in  view« 

The  quicknefs  of  thought  is  proverbial  ( 
and  with  good  reaibn.     Great   quicknefi 
of  it  16  by  no  means  inconfifteat  with  per«* 
fed  accuracy  and  juftne&  of  it  in  certain 
cafes ;  as  appears  by  the  almofl  inftaota- 
neous  words  and  adions  pf  many  perfons^ 
which    were    charadieriftic  of    profound 
thought,    and   diftinxfl  rccoUedion,    and 
found  judgement,  and  fair  and  nice  com^ 
parifoa  of  many  different  things.     It  can^* 
not  reafonably  be  doubted,  that  in  fome 
perfons,  on  particular  occafions,  and  on 
certain  fubje(5ls,  even  a  preternaturally  in- 
creafed  rapidity  of  the  train  of  thought 
may  be  of  advantage,  by  bringing  to  the 
perfon,    in    a    Ihort    time,    m^ny    more 
thoughts  than  ufual,  not  only  in  fuccef- 
fion,  but  in  combination,  or  rather  fimul- 
taneous  exiftence,  alfo;  without,  however, 
preventing  him  from  attending  fufficiendy 
to  each  of  them. 

It  may  even  happen,    that  while  the 
train  of  thought  is  greatly  quickened,  the 

energy 
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tnergy- or  force  of  it  fhall  be  at  the  fame 
time  much  increafed ;  to  fuch  a  degree 
even,  that,  with  litde  or  no  voluntary  ef- 
fort, the  moft  eager  and  effecflual  attention 
(hall  be  given  to  every  part  of  it ;  juft  as 
Would  happen  in  cafe  of  fudden  and  vio- 
lent bodily  pain,  ot  of  a  loud  peal  of  thun- 
der, or  very  bright  ftalh  of  lightning.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  a  perfon  may  judge 
and  reafon  better,  tho*  more  rapidly,  than 
he  could  have  done,  however  flowly,  in 
an  hour  of  languor,  when  he  was  do- 
zing, or  dreaming,  over  his  own  thoughts. 

This  advantage  of  unufually  intenfe  and 
l*apid  thought  will,  1  prefume,  be  expe- 
rienced chiefly  by  perforis  who  are  natu-* 
rally  dull  and  flow  in  thinking. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  train  of 
thought  may  be  greatly  quickened  by  va- 
rious caufes,  both  phyfical  and  mor.il ; 
for  example,  by  various  palTions,  fuch  as 
anger,  love,  jealoufy  ;  by  very  eager, 
though  voluntary  exertions;  by  bodily 
excrcifc,  by  wine,  by  madnefs,  and  nr.any 
other  dileafes,  efpecially  of  the  febrile 
a  a  kind. 
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kind,  with  fome  degree  of  deliiiam,  or 
tendency  to  it. 


4C 


Trifles  light  as  air  are  to  the  jealouA 
confirmations  (Irong,  as  proofs  of  holy 


"  writ." 


On  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  circumflances  of  urgent  necef- 
fity,  or  inftant  danger,  or  in  a  keen  reply 
in  a  debate  in  a  popular  afTembly,  many 
men  h^vc /aid  or  donc^  equally  ihowing 
that  they  thought^  things,  of  which,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  their  words  and  ac- 
tions, they  could  not  have  been  fuppo- 
fed  capable ;  and  of  which  very  probably, 
in  other  circumllances,  they  were  not  ca- 
pable. • 

5/  Natura  negate  facit  Indignatlo  Hjerfum^ 
may  have  been  truly  laid  on  many  occa- 
iions ;  and  Love,  it  is  well  known,  has 
made  fome  good  poets,  and  bad  ones  in- 
numerable, in  all  ages  and  nations  :  but 
however  bad  they  may  have  been,  they 
have  contrived  to  make  verles,  and  to  find 
rhimes,  and  coUedl  images  and  allufions; 

which, 
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vrhlch,  without  the  aid  of  that  infpiring 
paflion,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  could 
have  done. 

I  do  not  believe  much  more  than  half 
of  what  is  faid  of  the  infpiration  of  wine : 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  fome  flow  dull 
people  are  quickened  and  enlivened,  and 
made  entertaining  at  leaft,  if  not  even  in- 
ftrudllve  companions,  by  what  might 
juftly  be  reckoned  fome  excefs  in  the  ufc 
of  it.  But  this  effe<5l  of  it  is  by  no  means 
conftant,  even  in  perfons  of.  that  defcrip- 
tion ;  and  in  thofe  of  an  oppofite  confli- 
tutioQ  of  mind  and  body,  the  bad  eflfeds 
of  it  on  the  mod  valuable  powers  of 
thought  are  great  and  conflant ;  fo  as 
ibon  to  bring  fuch  perfons  to  a  ftafte  bor- 
dering on  temporary  idiotifm,  or  mad- 
pefs. 

Though  much  has  been  faid,  and  with 
ibme  truth,  of  the  good  effecfls  of  wine 
in  producing  rapidity  and  vivacity  of 
thought,  it  has  fcarce  ever  been  pretend- 
ed that  it  favoured  the  exercile  of  difcri- 
mination  and  judgement.  The  only  per- 
a  a  2  fons 
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fons  in  whom  it  has  ever  been  Aippofed  not 
to  h.ive  ^hr  very  oppofitc  effcrdb,  arc  (ome 
gentlemen  of  the  Faculty.  The  ignorant 
vulgar  would  think,  a  priori^  that,  ceteris 
fanbusy  a  pliyfidan  who  wag  fober^would 
attend  more  accurately  to  the  cafe  of  his> 
patient,  and  compare  and  diflinguifh  all 
circumflances  better,  and  judge  more 
foundly,  and  prefcribe  more  rationally, 
than  he  could  do  when  he  was  drunks 
J3ur  fome  phyficians,  who  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed  to  know  thenifelves  bed,  and  who 
certainly  mud  have  known  how  they  ac- 
quitied  themfelves  in  thofe  different  fitua- 
tions,  have  boalled  that  they  prefcribed 
as  well  drunk  as  iober.  In  this  they  could 
not  be  miftaken;  for,  whether  we  conii- 
der  the  matter  phyfically  or  logically,  their 
boaft  aniounts  precifely  to  this,  That  they 
prelcribed  no  better  when  they  were  fober 
than  they  did  when  they  were  drunk; 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  accomplifh- 
inent;  but  it  is  not  furely  either  wonder- 
ful or  rare.  1  Ihould  guefs,  that  it  mighc 
be  found  in  all  phyficians  (to  fay  iiothing^ 
of  the  other  limbs  of  the  Faculty)  v?ho 
tbin|:  as  liiUe  what  they  are  doing  when 
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fobcr,  as  they  do,  or  might  do,  whea 
drunk :  and  though  I  can  by  no  means 
admit  that  fuch  perfons  conftitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  profeffion^  yet  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  they  form  at  lead  a  very  re- 

fpeflable   minority. Their    patients, 

however,  who  of  courfe  would  take  their 
word  for  any  thing  they  faid,  efpecially 
for  any  thing  relating  to  their  own  pro- 
fe(&on,  and  their  own  fkill,  probably  had 
not  rightly  underftood  their  phrafeology 
on  this  point;  and  might  either  never  dif- 
cover  their  miflake,  or  not  till  it  was  too 
late^ 

With  only  this  one  exception,  in  favour 
of  my  own  profeflion,  and  with  this  logi- 
cal explanation  of  it,  1  think  we  may  fafe* 
ly  hold,  that,  within  any  reafonable  li- 
mits, ilownefs  of  thought  is  favourable  to 
difcrimination,and  comparifon,  and  judge^ 
ment,  and  to  the  perception  of  various  re- 
lations,^ efpecially  of  fuch  as  are  complica- 
ted and  remote. 

Thofe  who   are   acquainted   with  the 
game  of  Chefs  can  need  no  other,  nor 

and 
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find  a  better,  illuftratioQ  of  this  import- 
ant principle  of  thought  and  reafbning, 
than  what  that  ingenious  and  pleafing, 
but  laborious  ezercife,  of  thought,  af- 
fords. 

It  is  almoft  impoflible  to  fpeak  of  it  ac- 
curately, either  in  common  or  in  philo(b« 
phical  language ;  for  it  has,  as  indeed  it 
abfolutely  requires,  a  peculiar  technical 
language  of  its  own.  But  thole  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  game  will  nnder- 
iland  me  fufficiently,  when  I  fay,  that  the 
primary  laws  of  Chefs  are  arbitrary ;  but 
the  refult  in  point  of  new  or  occafional 
relation,  or  influence  of  the  pieces  on  one 
another,  and  the  confequent  expediency, 
or  in  fome  cafes  the  abfolute  neceility,  of 
a  particular  mofue  in  a  given  (late  of  the 
game«  'is  as  much  a  matter  of  neceilary 
confequence,  and  is  by  good  Chefs  play- 
ers as  clearly  perceived  to  be  (b,  as  any 
propofition  in  Euclid's  Elements,  or 
Newton's  Principia.  The  primary  laws 
of  the  game  correfpond,  in  this  kind  of 
reafoning,  to  the  axioms  of  geometry, 
and  to  the  ultimate  laws  of  phyflcs,  as  ia 

mechanics 
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mechanics  and  in  optics ;  the  (late  of  the 
game,  after  any  move^  correfponds  to  the 
hypothefis,  or  cafe  put,  in  demonftrative 
reafoning  j  the  various  indefeafible  rela- 
tions, or  influences  confequent  upon  any 
move  or  (late  of  the  game,  correfpond  to 
the  necefTary  relations,  or  confequences, 
*which  men  of  fcicnce  can  deduce  from  the 
laws  of  Nature,  or  the  axioms  of  Geome- 
try, confidered  as  the  major  propofitions, 
and  the  feveral  cafes  put  confidered  as  the 
minor  propofitions  of  juft  fyllogifms.  A-, 
bout  thefe,  among  men  of  competent 
judgement  and  knowledge,  who  will  fair- 
ly attend  to  them,  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But  without  fuch  fair 
and  deliberate  attention,  many,  even  of 
the  moft  obvious  and  moft  immediate  of 
them,  will  be  overlooked  by  one,  or  per- 
haps by  both,  of  the  perfons  playing. 

The  number  of  even  immediate  rela- 
tions or  influences  is  often  fo  great,  that 
ordinary  players  do  not  perceive,  that  is, 
do  not  attend  to,  them  all ;  nor  can  they 
do  fo  without  (li  idl  and  diftindl  examina- 
tion of  many  things,  and  many  relations, 

either 
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cither  in  fucceflion  or  in  cafnbinatidii« 
Now,  this  procefs  of  thought  requires 
fomc  time  ;  and  when  ftifBcient  time  is 
taken  for  it,  and  when  the  attention  is  by 
any  means  called  to  the  feveral  proper 
objeds,  the  refult  is  uniform  in  every  per- 
fon. 

The  number  of  more  remote  relations, 
that  is,  fuch  as  after  two  or  three  mov^s 
will  be  immediate,  and  will  have  dired 
influence,  is  almoft  infinite,  and  far  be- 
yond the  forefight  of  any  ordinary  perfon, 
even  though  well  accuftomed  to  the  game. 
Yet  much  depends  on  forefeeing  and  be- 
ing prepared  for  fuch  remote,  and  (in  one 
refpecfl)  contingent  influences,  on  differ- 
ent fuppofitions  ;  and  much  is  done  in  this 
refped  by  every  good  player. 

On  thefe  occafions,  as  on  many  in  real 
life,  the  train  of  thought  is  often  fo  quick 
as  to  baffle  all  calculation  :  but  quick  as 
it  is,  feme  time  is  requifite  for  it;  and  if 
this  were  much  diminiflied,  it  could  not 
be  performed  at  all,  or  at  leaft  not  to  any 
good  purpofe.  On  the  other  hand,  by  ta- 
king 
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king  more  time  than  ufual,  a  very  indif- 
ferent player  will  be  able  to  perceive,  and 
to  do,  what  would  have  efcaped  a  good 
one,  who  bellowed  very  little  time  in  con- 
fidering  the  (late  of  the  game.  On  this 
principle,  I  conceive  that  an  ordinary 
player  might  eafily  fee,  and  do,  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  what  Phillidor  himfelf 
could  not  do  in  half  a  fecond.  I  conceive, 
too,  that  if  any  two  perfons  were  to  at- 
tempt to  play  at  Chefs  as  faft  as  they 
could  move  the  pieces^  they  would  foon. 
find  it  impradlicable  :  they  could  not  ac- 
complifh  even  the  mod  eafy  operations  of 
thought  requifite  for  the  game.  All  judge- 
ment or  fkill  would  be  confounded  :  no 
regular  plan  (correfponding  to  a  train  of 
reafoning  in  fcience)  could  ever  be  accom- 
plifhed ;  nay,  not  even  formed  v  the  befl; 
players  would  overlook  numberlefs  advan- 
tages, and  would  run  headlong  into  as 
many  dangers.  They  would  probably 
make  many  falfe  viovcs ;  that  is,  mova 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  or 
rules  of  the  game ;  which  rules,  though 
purely  arbitrary  in  their  firft  eftablifli- 
ment,  are,  with  refpedl  to  all  who  play  at 
b  b  Chefs, 
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Chefs,  as  facred  and  indefeafible  as  the 
natural  laws  of  human  thought.  Falfc 
moves  at  Chefs,  therefore,  corrcfpond  very 
exadlly  to  abfurdities  in  logic  and  in  geo- 
metry, to  difcoveries  in  metaphyfics,  and 
to  Bulls  in  the  common  language  and  bufi- 
nefs  of  mankind.  And  if  any  perfon,  ei- 
ther from  obftinacy  nvillnot^  or  from  want 
of  attention,  and  too  rapid  thought,  cMr 
not  obferve  thofe  rules,  and  will  perfilt  in 
violating  them,  however  great  his  talents 
may  be  in  every  refpedl,  mod  certainly  he 
can  never  play  at  Chefs. 

All  thefe  obfervations  and  reafbningS| 
which  are  fo  well  illuftrated  and  proved, 
and  almod  rendered  vifible  and  tangible 
by  the  inflance  of  that  game  of  thought, 
are,  I  conceive,  ftricSlly  applicable  to  the 
exercife  of  thought  in  the  purluits-^f  fci- 
cnce. 

Admitting,  what  1  believe  is  well  a(cer- 
tained  as  a  matter  of  facS,  that  a  Mathe- 
matician of  fuperior  genius  and  know- 
ledge may  perceive,  almoft  intuitively,  the 
truth  of  fome  very  abftrufe  and  complex 

propo- 
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propofitionsy  and  that  he  may  very  quick- 
ly fee  the  demonftration  of  them ;  which 
it  would  be  a  work  of  great  labour,  and 
long  time,  to  impart  and  explain  to  ordi- 
nary men ;  yet  I  believe  the  conyerfe  of 
the  propofition  is  much  more  frequently 
found  true;  I  mean,  that  men  of  ordi- 
nary talents,  by  labour,  and  time,  and 
patient  thinking,  find  out  many  propod- 
tions  and  demondrations,  which  would 
cfcape  the  greateft  Mathematicians,  if  they 
fhould  not  take  time  to  think  of  them. 
And  even  when  fuch  propoficions  are  dif- 
covered,  whether  by  the  tranfient  efforts 
of  fuperior  genius,  or  by  a  kind  of  acci- 
dent, or  by  deliberate  patient  thinking, 
they  cannot  be  communicated  to  ordinary 
men,  but  by  that  peculiar  procefs  of 
thought  which  we  call  Demonftration; 
which  is  certainly  a  very  flow,  and  to  ma- 
ny people  appears  a  very  tedious,  opera- 
tion of  thought.  Both  the  flownefs  or 
fceming  tedioufnefs  of  it,  and  the  great 
advantage,  or  rather  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity of  it,  in  point  of  validity,  depend 
chiefly  on  this  circumftance,  that,  by  va- 
rious helps  and  contrivances,  the  atten- 
b  b  2  tion 
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tioa  is  called,  pointedly  and  irrefiflibly^ 
to  each  feveral  ftep  or  link  of  the  necef- 
fary  relation  between  the  propoiition  to  be 
proved  and  things  already  known* 

The  capacity  and  the  habit  of  this  flow 
operation  of  thought,  with  due  attention 
to  every  thought  as  it  occurs^  either  fingly, 
or  in  fucceflion,  or  in  combination  with 
others,  is  effential,  not  only  to  mathenaa- 
lical,  but  to  Arid  philofophical  reafoning: 
but  in  many  parts  of  philofophy,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  it  has  been 
much  negleded;  while  by  [far  too  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  every  circum*-* 
(lance  of  analogy. 

But  though  the  capacity  and  the  adlual 
exercife  of  that  flow  procefs  of  thougbt 
be  eflential,  it  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
is  eflential  to  philofophical  inveftigations  ^ 
nor  was  patient  thinking  Newton's  only 
merit,  as  he  too  modeilly  faid  of  himfelfr 
Many  a  very  ftupid  fellow  muft  have 
thought  as  flowly,  and  as  patiently,  and 
as  long,  as  ever  he  did ;  but  yet  not  to  e- 
qually  good  purpofe.     He  certainly  pof- 

lefled 
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feffed  great  quicknefs  and  comprehenfive- 
nefs,  as  well  as  patience  and  command  of 
thought.  And  1  believe  fuch  quicknefs 
and  comprehenfivenefs  of  thought,  with 
fuch  perfeA  command  of  it,  that  it  can 
be  cxercifed  as  flowly  and  patiently,  or  as 
keenly  and  rapidly,  as  different  occafions 
may  require,  is  one  effential  part  of  that 
rare  combination  of  talents  which  confti- 
tutes  true  mathematical  and  philofophical 
genius. 

Probably  fome  rude  conception  of  the 
importance,  and  perhaps  fome  adlual  ex- 
perience of  the  advantages,  of  thele  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  train  of  thought, 
may  have  given  rife  to  the  pradlice,  com- 
mon among  feveral  ancient  nations,  of 
confulting  tzvice  on  their  moft  important 
concerns;  efpecially  thofe  of  peace  and 
war ;  firll  when  drunk,  and  again  when 
fober. 

Tacitus,  who  mentions  the  facl  very 
particularly  wich  relpedl  to   the   ancient 
German  nations,  whole  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  he  feems  to  have  been  well  inform- 
ed 
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ed  of,  gives  but  a  confufed  and  imperfed 
account  of  the  reaibn  and  purpofe  of  this 
cuftom.  I  fufpe^Sl  indeed  that  he  had  not 
rightly  underftood  it  himfclf ;  for  he  does 
not  exprefs  himfelf  concerning  it  with  his 
ufual  precifion,  and  clear  ftrong  fenfe: 
to  me  he  appears  even  to  contradidt  him* 
felf  a  little,  in  the  account  he  gives  of 
it 

Deliberant^  dum  fingere  ne/ciunt  :-^-^onfii^ 
tuunt  dum  errare  non  poffunt. -The  lat- 
ter fentiment  is  undoubtedly  right  :  the 
former,  if  it  be  truth,  certainly  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  Bu;  I  rather  think  that 
Tacitus  had  midaken  the  purpofe  and 
the  effed  of  the  fird  confultation. 

The  ancient  Germans  were  not  cunning 
nor  deceitful ;  and  if  they  had  been  fo, 
they  would  no  more  have  got  drunk  to- 
gether at  a  council  of  flate,  than  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  would  do  in  London,  or  the 
Council  of  Ten  at  Venice ;  or  if,  by  any  ac- 
cident, they  had  done  fo  once,  they  furcly 
would  not  have  repeated  it,  nor  made  it 
an  eftablifhed  cudom.     Gens  non  ajiuta  nee 

callida 
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callida  aperit  adhuc  fecreta  peBoris^  licentia 
loci.  Ergo  deteiJa  et  nuda  omnium  mens 
pofiera  die  retraSlatur.  But  what  he  had 
faid  juft  before  appears  to  me  a  much  fair- 
er and  more  complete  account  of  the  mat- 
ter :  De  pace  denique  ac  bello  in  conviviis  con^ 
Jiiltant :  tanquam  nullo  magis  tempore  aut  ad 
fimplices  cogitationes  pateat  animus^  aut  ad 
magnas  incalefcat. 

This  laft,  I  prefume,  was  the  chief  cir- 
cumftance  of  advantage  which  the  honeft 
Germans  had  in  view  in  their  firft  fitting. 
They  had  certainly  found  that  wine  infpi- 
red  them  with  invention,  and  boldnefs, 
and  enterprife ;  and  gave  them  a  degree 
of  quicknefs,  and  vivacity,  and  ardour 
of  thought,  which  Nature  had  denied 
them. 

Their  fober  meeting  next  day,  not  only 
enabled  them,  but  almod  forced  them,  to 
examine  anew,  flowly  and  coolly,  their 
firft  ardent  and  rapid  thoughts,  and  to 
confider  them  rigoroufly  in  all  their  cir- 
cumftances  and  relations.  Thus  they  con- 
trived, in  fomc  meafure,  to  unite  the  ad- 
vantages 
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vantages  of  quick  and  ardent  with  thoft 
of  flow  and  patient  thinking.  This  was 
much  to  the  credit  of  their  metaphyfical 
knowledge  :  it  (hewed  great  attention  to 
their  own  thoughts  in  different  circum- 
(lances,  and  accurate  obferyation  of  thofe 
of  others,  as  indicated  by  their  words  and 
aflions ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
a  good  proof  and  example  of  the  advan- 
tages which  even  a  rude  and  ignorant 
people  may  derive  from  the  (ludy  of  thq 
laws  of  human  thought. 

Such  being  the  advantages,  and,  in 
many  cafes,  the  indifpenfable  neceflity,  of 
Jlonv  and  patient  thinking  for  good  reafon-» 
ing,  the  attempt  to  produce  it  almoft  for- 
cibly, on  a  iubjecfl  of  very  abftrufe  fpecu- 
lation,  in  which  the  want  of  it  has  been 
Icverdy  felt,  and  has  in  a  manner  fruftra- 
ted  the  labours  of  many  great  philofo- 
phers,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  im- 
proper; though  it  tnuft  be  done  by  means 
in  feme  refpedls  unpleafant,  and  which  in 
any  fubjed  of  elegant  literature,  or  in  any 
work  addrelfed  to  the  imagination  or  to 

the 
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tbe  paiEobs  of  men,  would  be  difgufting 
and  infbpportable. 

Philofophy  boafts  nor,  like  Poetry  and 
Eloquence,  to  **  whirl  the  throbbing  heart 
along ;"  nor  leads  fhe  her  votaries  through 
enchanted  regions,  "  while  at  each  ftep 
imagination  burns/'  She  rather  invites 
them  patiently  to  explore  the  dreary  mine, 
whofe  treafures  will  foon  reward  their  toil ; 
and  bids  them  boldly  try  the  mountain's 
deep  afcent,  whofe  fummit,  hid  in  clouds, 
they  muft  not  hope  to  reach,  but  where 
every  (lep  they  mount  extends  their  view 
of  the  order  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  re- 
moves them  farther  *'  vulgari  tumultu^  ho^ 
minumque  curtsT 

I  am  perfedlly  aware  of  an  objedion 
that  may  be  made  to  my  plan  of  invefti- 
gating  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of 
caufes  or  principles  of  change,  by  compa- 
ring them  with  one  another,  and  obfer- 
ving  wherein  they  agree,  and  wherein  they 
differ ;  which  objedion,  if  it  were  valid, 
would  be  abfolutely  fatal  to  my  inquiry. 
I  allude  to  the  opinion,  which,  with  va- 
c  c  rious 
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rious  modifications,  hath  been  taught  by 
many  philofophers,  inculcated  and  adorn- 
ed by  poeCs,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  in  fbme 
meafure  admitted  by  mankind  in  general, 
That  every  change  which  we  obferve  pro- 
ceeds, (as  many  of  them  unqueftionably 
do),  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  from 
the  agency  of  fome  living  Being,  perhaps 
from  the  immediate  operatiop  of  th^  Su<^ 
premc  Being  himfelf, 

Virgil  feems  to.haye  been  peculiarly 
fond  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  has  ei- 
ther exprefled  it,  or  alluded  to  it,  re* 
peatedly,  ai^d  ia  a  very  beautiful  man- 
ner; as,  for  example,  in  the  following 
paflages. 

4b  Jqv£  prinfipium^  Mufe^  Jovis  omnia  plefia^ 


^ ^— : — r-: —  Beum  nawque  ire  per  omnis 

Ttrralque^  tra^lujque   mar  is  ^    co^hmque  pr(h 

fxindum. 
liinc  pecudes^  (irmenta^  njiros^  genus  omne/e^ 

rarum^ 
^en.queftbi  tenuis  najcentem  arcejfere  'vitas 
Hf^ilicet  hue  reddi  demdf  ac  rejoluta  rejerri 

Omnia ; 
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Onmia :  nee  morti  ejfe  tocum^  fed  vha  volafe 
Sideris  in  numerum^  atque  alto  fucccdere  cosh. 


Principio  Cetum  ac  terras^  campofque  liquetitis^ 
Luceniemquc  globum  Lutut^  TilantaqUe  ajlta 
Spiritus  intus  alit^  totamquc  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem^  et  magno/e  corpore  mi/cet. 
hdt  hominum  pecudumque  genus ^  viuque  vo^ 

lantum^ 
Et  qua  marmt>reo  fert  monftmfub  (equorepontus. 
Igneus  ejl  ollis  vigor^  et  coslejlis  origo 
SeminibuSj  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant^ 
Ttrrenique  habetant  artusy  moribundaque  mem^ 

bra. 

But  no  poet  has  been  more  fortunate  in 
exprefling  thofe  fentiments  than  Pope^ 
who  certainly  mufl  have  had  in  view 
ViRGiL^s  lines;  which,  however,  he  has 
undoubtedly  furpafled  in  the  following  ad- 
mirable verfes : 

•*  All  arc  but  parts  of  one  ftupcndous  whole, 
••  Whofc  body  Nature  i$»  and  God  the  foul  t 
"  That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  famci 
••  Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th*  ciherial  frame, 

c  c  a  "  Warms 
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*'  Warms  in  the  funj  refrelhes  in  the  bree^ 
**  Glows  in  the  ftars»  and  bloflbms  in  the  tre^Sj 
*<  Lives  through  all  life»  extends  through  all  eztenf| 
*<  Spreads  undivided,  operates  unrpent.** 

Ic  has  been  fufpeded,  and  with  (bme 
appearance  of  reafon,    that  thef^  fend- 
ments  which  Pope   hath  fo  happily  ex« 
prefTed,  had  been  communicated  to  hini 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke,   who  meant  to 
convey  by  them  opinions  very  different 
from  what  Pope  had  in  view.     They  arc 
certainly  very  nearly,  if  not  precifely,  the 
fame  with  thofe  which  make  part  of  Spi- 
noza's  fyflem  of  Atheifm.     But,   difre- 
garding   this  fufpicion,  which,   with  rc- 
fpedl  to  Pope,  at  leaft,  would  be  highly 
unjuft,  as  well  as  groundlefs,  we  may  con- 
fider  his  verfes  as  bona  fide  intended  to  ex- 
prefs,  in  a  forcible  and  lively  manner,  the 
juft  and  pious  fentiments  of  a  philofopher 
ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  perception  of 
that  power,   and.  wifdom,    and   goodnefe, 
which  every  part  of  nature  fo  amply  dis- 
plays.    ConGdered  in  this  point  of  view, 
they  are  unexceptionably  good.     But  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  they  are  only 

poetical, 
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)[>oetical,  and  very  highly  metaphorical, 
expreifions  of  thofe  juft  and  pious  fenti- 
ments^  in  which  every  perfon  of  found 
judgement  muft  acquiefce  ;  but  by  no 
means  accurate  and  literal  expreflions  of 
ftridl  philofophical  truth. 

We  admit  them,  and  we  are  pleafed 
with  them,  as  we  afe  with  many  fimilai? 
profaic,  but  not  lefs  fublime,  expreflions 
of  our  own  dependence  on  the  power  and 
goodnefs  of  God.  Thus,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  we  call  him  our  Fa- 
ther; we  fay,  that  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  Such  ex- 
preflions, taken  metaphorically,  are  juft 
and  pious  ;  but  taken  literally,  they 
would  be  impious,  as  well  as  extrava- 
gant. 

To  fuppofe  that  when  we  call  God  our 
Father,  we  mean  to  exprefs  literally  the 
fame  relation  between  him  and  us  that  we 
ufually  exprefs  by  the  word  Father  i  or  to 
fay  that  we  have  no  other  fathers  or  an- 
ceftors  but  him,  would  be  either  im- 
piety or  infanity  in  the  higheft  degree. 

To 
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To  fuppofe  that  the  admiflion,  that  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  be^ 
ing,  fhould  fuperfede  all  phyfical  inquiries 
into  the  (Irudure  and  fundions  of  our  bo^ 
dies,  by  which  l¥e  are  enabled  to  live^  and 
move,  and  have  our  being  in  this  worlds 
would  be  not  merely  unphilofophical,  but 
extravagant. 

I      On  the  fame  principle^  and  for  the  fame 

reafons,  when  we  admit  as  juft  as  well  as 

pious,  the  fentiments  of  Pope,  and  Vir- 

ciL,  and  other  poets,  with  refpedl  to  the 

dependence  of  all  natural  phenomena  on 

the  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,    it  is 

only  in  fuch  a  general  and  metaphorical 

fenfe,  as  (hall  leave  the  inquiry  into  the 

nature  and  influence  of  all  fecondary  and 

fubordinate  caufes,  as  entire  and  free  as 

the  inquiry  about  the  father  and  other  an- 

ceflors  of  a  perfon,  in  point  of  genealogy, 

is  left,  after  admitting  that  God  is  the  Fa^* 

ther  of  all. 

If  fuch  expreflions  and  fentiments  had 
been  confined  to  poets  only,  there  could 
have  been  no  occaiion  to  coniider  them  in 

the 
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the  profecution  of  my  inquiry.  But  that 
has  not  been  the  cafe :  they  have  been 
confidered  by  fome  philofophers  as  ratio- 
nal opinions  at  lead,  and  fit  fubjedls  of 
fcientific  inquiry,  if  not  even  felf-evident 
truths,  or  what  I  (hould  call  Laws  of  hu- 
man Thought. 

Of  this  I  need  offer  no  other  proof  than 
by  quoting  a  few  paffages  from  the  wri- 
tings of  one,  whofe  freedom  both  from 
common  and  from  philofophical  prejudi- 
ces, as  well  as  his  fuperior  talents,  and  his 
zealous  and  fuccefsful  efforts  in  the  pur- 
fuits  of  fcience,  though  they  cannot,  in 
an  age  of  liberal  and  rational  inquiry,  give 
to  his  opinions  the  force  of  authority,  muft 
intitie  his  fentiments  to  peculiar  attention, 
and  to  the  flridleft  examination,  I  allude 
to  Dr.  R EI D,  from  whofe  EJfays  on  thcAc-^ 
tme  Pcrwers  of  Man  the  following  para-- 
gr;)phs  are  feleded. 

**  The  exertion  of  adlive  power  we  call 
A^ton  J  and  as  every  adlion  produces  fome 
change,  fo  every  change  muft  be  caufed 
by  fome  e^^ertion,  or  by  the  cefTation  of 

fome 
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fome  exertion  of  power.  That  whidi 
produces  a  change  by  the  exertion  of  its 
power,  we  call  the  Caufc  of  that  change  j 
and  the  change  produced,  the  Effcil  of 
that  caufc." 

Page  12.  13. 

"  From  this  principle  it  follows,  that 
every  thing  which  undergoes  any  chaiige 
mud  either  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  that 
change  in  icfelf,  or  it  mud  be  changed  by 
fome  other  being. 

In  the  fird  cafe,  it  is  faid  td  have  oiHvi 
p^wer^  and  to  ail  in  producing  that  change. 
In  the  fecond  cafe,  it  is  merely  pajfive^  or 
is  afled  upon\  and  the  adlive  power  \k 
in  that  being  only  which  produces  the 
change." 

Page  276. 

'*  Thus  we  fay,  the  fun  rifes  and  ftts, 
and  comes  to  the  meridian,  the  moon 
changes,  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows,  the  winds 
blow.  Languages  were  formed  by  men 
who  believed  thefe  objeds  to  have  life  and 
a(Slive  power  in  themfclves.  It  was  there- 
fore 
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fbrc  proper  and  natural  to  exprefs  their 
motions  and  changes  by  adlive  verbs.'* 

Page  282. 

"  But  as  to  the  real  caufes  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  how  little  do  we  know ! 
AH  our  knowledge  of  things  external  muft 
be  grounded  upon  the  information  of  our 
lenfes;  but  caufation  and  aAive  power 
arc  not  objedis  of  fenfe ;  nor  is  that  al-^ 
ways  the  caufe  of  a  phaenomenon  which 
is  prior  to  it,  and  conftantly  conjoined 
with  it;  otherwife  night  would  be  the 
cnufe  of  day,  and  day  the  caufe  of  the  fol«« 
lowing  night* 

It  is  to  this  day  problematical,  whether 
all  the  phacnomena  of  the  material  fyftem 
be  produced  by  the  immediate  operation 
of  the  firft  caufe,  according  to  the  laws 
which  his  wifdom  determined,  or  whe*^ 
ther  fubordinate  caufes  are  employed  by 
him  in  the  operations  of  nature;  and  if 
they  be,  what  their  nature,  their  num- 
ber, and  their  different  offices  are  ?  And 
whether,  in  all  cafes,  they  aifl  by  commif- 
d  d  iion, 
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fion,  or,  in  fome/ according  to  their  di^ 
crction?" 

Page  286. 

*^  A  condant  antecedent,  or  concomi* 
tant  of  the  phenomenon  whofe  caufe  is 
fought,  may  anl'wer  the  purpofe  of  the  in- 
quirer, as  well  as  if  the  real  cauie  were 
known.  Thus,  a  failor  defires  to  know 
the  caufe  of  the  tides,  that  he  may  know 
when  to  expedt  high  water :  he  is  told^ 
that  it  is  high  water  when  the  moon  is  (b 
jnany  hours  pad  the  meridian.  And  now 
he  thinks  he  knows  the  caufe  of  the 
tides.  What  he  takes  for  the  caufe  an^ 
fwers  his  purpofe,  and  his  miftake  does 
him  no  harm.'* 

Page  287* 

It  can  hardly  efcape  obfervation,  that 
the  notion  of  caufe,  as  thus  explained  by 
Dr  Reid,  is  widely  different  from  that 
commonly  adopted  by  philolophers,  either 
Metaphyficians  or.  phyfical  inquirers ;  €0 
very  different  indeed,  that  the  axiom^ 
Every  change  or  effeii  mujl  have  a  caufc^  as 
underdood  by  him,  will  fcarce  be  admit- 
ted 
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ted  cvien  by  phyfical  inquirers ;  and  will  not 
only  not  be  admitted  by  Metaphyficians 
as  a  principle  univerfally  true,  but  will  be 
regarded  by  many  of  them,  efpecially  by 
Dr  Priestly,  and  all  the  difciples  of 
Mr  Hume,  as  univerfally  falfe,  and  even 
impoffible* 

The  reafon  of  this  ftriking  difference 
between  them  plainly  is,  that  Dr  Reid, 
like  many  philofophers  who  had  preceded 
him,  had  attended  too  much  to  one  kind 
ofCaufCj  or  principle  of  change,  namely, 
what  a  man,  or  any  other  living  Being,  is 
to  his  own  voluntary  aflions,  or  to  thofe 
changes  which  he  produces  diredlly  in 
himielf,  and  indiredtly  in  other  beings,  by 
the  occafional  exertion  of  his  own  power. 
This  kind  oiQiu/e  may  be  called  exclufively 
an  Agent  \  I  mean,  merely  for  diftindlion's 
fake,  not  s^s  implying  any  opinion  about  it. 
That  there  are  fuch  Agents^  and  that  many 
Events  are  to  be  referred  to  them,  as  either 
wholly  or  partly  their  Caujis  or  principles 
of  change,  I  acknowledge  to  be  certain, 
and  even  ielf-evident.  But  that  all  Events^ 
without  exception,  are  to  be  referred  to 
d  d  2  fome 
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fomc  fuch  Caufes^  and.  ndcdTarily  imfilf 
the  operation  of  AgtnU^  and  the  cxertloA 
of  Power  J  I  can  by  no  means  adniit;  for 
I  neitlier  pcrceiTe  it  as  a  felf-eYidetit  necdP* 
fary  truth,  nor  h^^c  I  ever  met  with  ail^ 
evidence  of  it. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  Dr  Reid,  and 
many  philofophers  who  have  thought  and 
argued  nearly  as  he  hath  done  on  this  pointy 
have  gone  jud  as  far  wrong  on  one  fide  ai 
Mr  Hume,  Dr  Pri  esTly,  or  Mr  LiiB"- 
N I TZ,  or,  in  general,  all  aflertors  of  the 
dodrine  of  Neceflity,  have  done  on  the  o^ 
ther.  Thefe  philofophers  have  attebded 
too  much  to  anothier  kind  of  Camfe^  which 
we  (liall  call,  but  merely  for  the  fake  of 
dinin(5lion,  and  without  implying  any  o^ 
pinion  about  it,  Phyfxcal  Caujc\  as,  forex* 
ample,  what  impulfe  is  to  motion,  heat  to 
expanfion,  fufion,  and  evaporation,  the 
earth  to  the  fall  of  a  {lone  towards  it^  the 
fun  and  moon  to  the  tides,  &c.  That 
there  are  luch  Caufes^  or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  conceive  fome  relation  to  fubfift 
between  the  various  things  and  events  re* 
ipe^ively    that   have    been   mentioned, 

which 
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which  relation  we  are  accuftomed  to  ex* 
prefs  by  the  terms  Caufc  and  EffcSl^  is,  I 
thinks  juft  as  certain  as  that  there  are  A-^ 
getUs  for  other  Events.  It  appears  to  m9 
likewife  abundantly  evident^  that  thef^ 
two  relations  are  fomehow  different  from 
one  another ;  and  that  both  ot  them  are 
very  different,  and  eafily  diftingui{hable> 
from  various  other  relations  of  event. 

When  I  fay,  that  heat  is  the  caufe  of 
the  melting  of  ice,  I  mean,  and  I  prefume 
I  (hall  generally  be  underftood,  to  exprefs 
a  certain  relation  between  the  heat  and 
that  event,  and  a  relation  effentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  between  a  man  and  any 
of  his  voluntary  adlions ;  different  too 
from  that  between  motive  and  aflion ; 
different  even  from  that  between  evidence 
and  belief;  different  from  that  between 
the  vital  principle  (or  life)  of  a  plant  or 
animal  and  its  growth,  its  funflions,  and 
itsdifeafes;  different  from  that  between 
the  various  occafional  or  exciting  caufes, 
(fuch  as  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat,  Cold, 
Contagion,  Poifon,  &c.),  and  the  growth, 
the  fundions,  and  the  difeafes,  of  plants 

and 
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and  animals ;  difierent  eyen»  in  (bme 
meafure,  from  that  between  impuKe  and 
motion ;  and  different  from  that  between 
any  body  and  the  fall,  or  tendency  to  fall^ 
of  another  body  towards  it. 

All  thefe  relations,  which  I  mention 
only  as  fpecimens,  but  by  no  means  as  a 
complete  enumeration^  of  the  various  re-» 
lations  of  event,  and  of  the  different  gcnc^ 
ra  and  fpecits  of  Caufbs,  I  conceive  to  be 
not  only  different,  but  eafily  diftinguifli- 
able  from  one  another;  and  I  (hould  think 
it  impoffible  for  any  one,  who  had  the  or- 
dinary faculties  of  mankind,  to  confound 
any  one  of  them  with  the  fimple  relation 
of  priority  and  fucceflion  among  things 
and  events ;  as,  for  example,  that  between 
day  and  night,  or  between  the  morning 
dawn  and  the  rifing  of  the  fua«  No  man 
furely  ever  regarded  the  dawn  as  the  caufe 
of  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  or  night  as  the  caufe 
of  day.  But  as  the  philofophy  of  Mr 
Hume,  which  fome  other  Metaphyiicians 
have  been  proud  to  adopt,  and  even  his 
definitions  and  explanations  of  the  rela- 
tion of  caufe  and  effedl,  lead  men  to  con- 
found 
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found  all  thofe  notions,  it  may  be  expe* 
dient  to  keep  in  view  the  £mple  relation 
of  priority  and  fucceffioo^  even  in  our  in- 
quiries concerning  caufes ;  were  it  only  that 
we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  perceive 
what  more  there  is  in  the  relation  of  every 
kind  of  caufe  and  event,  than  merely  the 
one  fucceeding  the  other. 

I  (hould  think  it  almoft  equally  impor^ 
fible  for  men  of  fenfe  and  competent 
knowledge  to  confound  any  one  of  thofe 
relations  with  that  of  necejfary  connedlion 
or  relation,  which  we  either  perceive  in- 
tuitively, or  difcover  by  reafoning,  in  geo- 
metry. Thefe  connedlions  in  geometry 
are  not  even  relations  of  event,  but  only  of 
quantity.  Yet  they  have  been  in  fome  mea- 
fure  confounded  with  the  others,  in  the  rea- 
fbnings  of  many  philofophers,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Many  of  Aristotle's  il- 
luftrations,  in  his  reafonings  about  caufes, 
are  taken  from  geometry.  In  modern 
times,  it  has  been  thought  extravagant 
and  impious  to  doubt  of  the  necelfity  of 
the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedl ;  poflibly 
in  a  great  meafure  becaufe  that  opinion 

was 
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was  held  by  Mr  Hume,  who  no  donbc 
thought  he  had  made  a  great  di(covery  ia 
xnetaphyiics  when  he  (hewed  that  we  had 
no  perception  and  no  proof  of  any  necef- 
Cty  in  the  relation  between  particalar  caii- 
fes  and  their  efieifls.  On  this  account  it 
may  be  proper  to  have  in  view  the  necef- 
fary  relations  of  quantity,  as  well  as  that 
of  fimple  priority  and  fucceffion  of  events, 
in  examining  the  various  kinds  of  caufes, 
and  their  feveral  relations  to  the  events 
proceeding  from  them. 

The  mod  common  tendency  among  phi- 
lofophers  who  have  fpeculated  concerning 
the  nature  and  influence  of  caufes,  at  leaft 
in  modern  times,  has  been  to  overlodc 
fome  of  the  kinds  of  caufes  that  have  been 
mentioned,  and  to  confound  othfcrs  of 
them  ;  to  attend  chiefly  to  phyftcal  cau/es ; 
to  fuppofe  that  for  every  event,  even  for 
the  voluntary  adlion  of  a  living  perfbn, 
there  muji  be  fuch  a  caufe ;  to  maintain 
that  the  relation  of  motive  and  adlion  is 
efleatially  the  fame  with  that  between 
phyfical  caufe  and  efFedl;  and  thereby  to 
exclude,  not  only  the  neceflity,  but  almoft 

the 
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the  poffibility,  of  the  operation  of  an  A^ 
^ent^  or  caufe  of  that  kind  which  Dr 
Reid^  in  the  pafTages  quoted  from  his  £f- 
iaiys,  and  which  many  other  philofophers 
have  thought  univcrfally  neceflary  for  the 
production  of  change* 

After  the  moft  careful  examination  of 
the  fubjedl,  I  cannot  help  diflenting  from 
both  thofe  philofophical  fyftcms ;  from 
the  one,  becaufe  I  think  there  are  ma- 
ny events  which  we  have  no  reafon  what- 
ever, either  from  the  primary  laws  of  hu- 
man thought,  or  from  particular  obferva- 
tion,  experiment,  and  indudion,  to  refer 
to  Agents \  from  the  other,  becaufe  I  think 
there  are  many  events,  for  example  the 
voluntary  anions  of  mankind,  which 
ought  to  be  referred  to  Agents  as  their  pro- 
per and  chief  principles  of  change. 

When  we  refer  the  voluntary  adlion  of 
a  pcrfon  to  the  agent  as  the  author  of  it, 
that  is,  as  the  Caufe^  or  principle  of 
change,  from  which  it  proceeded,  we  can- 
not reafonably  be  charged  with  maintain- 
ing the  abfurdity,  that  there  may  be  an 
e  e  event 
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event  or  effedt  without  a  caufe.  As  litde 
can  we  be  charged  with  that  abfurdit  j^ 
when  we  refer  the  melting  of  ice,  and  the 
boiling  of  water,  to  heat;  and  when  we 
refer  the  fall  of  a  (lone  to  the  ground,  and 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  to  the 
influence  of  the  earth  on  the  (lone,  and  of 
the  fun  and  moon  on  the  ocean,  accor- 
ding to  the  principle  of  general  gravita- 
tion. We  have,  I  think,  every  reafon  that 
the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  and  of  our  own 
faculties  can  admit  of,  to  believe,  that 
there  are  among  things  inanimate,  and 
confequeiitly  incapable  either  of  poiver  or 
aflivityj  (in  one  fenfe,  and  that  too  the  li- 
teral and  mod  common  fenfe  of  theie 
terms),  fuch  relations  that  they  may  be 
mutually  caufes  or  principles  of  change  to 
one  another,  without  any  exertion  of 
fouuer^  or  any  operation  of  an  agent  ftridt- 
ly  fo  called.  Such  relations,  for  aught 
that  we  know,  may  take  place  among  bo- 
dies at  great  dillances  from  one  another, 
as  well  as  among  bodies  really  or  fecm- 
ingly  in  acflual  contacfl  j  and  they  may 
vary,  both  in  degree  and  in  kind,  accor- 
ding 
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ding  to    the  didances   between  the  bo*- 
dies. 

From  the  moft  cxtenfive  and  accurate 
obfenration  of  many  familiar  events,  we 
infer,  that  there  are  fuch  relations  among 
things  inanimate.  But  we  know  them 
only  as  matters  of  fad.  We  may  reafon- 
ably  doubt,  and  perhaps  inquire,  whether 
they  be  ftridlly  neceflary  truths,  like  thofc 
of  geometry,  or  matters  of  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment, like  the  laws  of  Chefs,  and  of 
ail  other  games.  The  refult  in  point  of 
event,  in  any  given  cafe  of  the  application 
of  fuch  caufes,  will  be  the  fame,  whether 
the  relation  among  the  bodies  be  necefla- 
ry, or  contingent  and  arbitrary ;  provided 
only  it  be  eftablifhed  and  conllant. 

It  is  perfedly  conceivable,  that  a  rela- 
tion of  event,  ftrid\ly  neceflary,  and  in- 
dependent of  any  arbitrary  appointment, 
may  be  known  to  us  only  as  a  matter  of 
fa<fl,  and  learned  only  by  obfervation,  ex- 
periment, and  induiflion;  juft  as  fome 
geometrical  propofitions,  for  example  the 
47th  and  48  th  of  the  firft  book  of  Eu- 
e  e  2  CLiD, 
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CLIP,  which  arc  known  to  men  of  fci- 
ence  as  ftridlly  neceflary  truths,  are  known 
to  many  carpenters  and  bricklayers  only 
as  matters  of  fadl ;  and  might  hayc  been 
learned  by  fuch  men  by  means  of  repeated 
trials,  and  indudlive  reafbning.  It  is  even 
conceivable,  that  our  faculties,  which  are 
abundantly  fufficient  to  enable  us  to  nn- 
derftand  the  diflPerence  between  the  two 
fnppofeable  cafes,  may  %ot  be  (ufficient 
t  J  enable  us  to  decide  the  queflion,  nor  to 
perceive  the  neceffity  of  fuch  relations, 
however  real  it  may  be;  juft  as  the  facul* 
ties  of  a  (lupid  and  ignorant  bricklayer 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  un- 
derftand  the  demonftrations  of  the  firft 
book  of  Euclid,  that  is,  to  perceive  the 
neceffity  of  thofe  relations  of  quantity 
which  are  demonftrated  in  it ;  though  he 
may  underlland  the  mere  proportions, 
and  be  able  to  apply  them  to  pradical  ufe 
in  his  daily  occupation ;  as,  for  example^ 
to  make  the  angles  of  his  buildings  right 
angles,  by  Jetting  off  at  each  of  them  a 
triangle  of  fuch  proportions,  that  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  angle, 
which  he  wiihes  to  be  a  right  one,  (hall  be 

equal 
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equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  two 
fides  which  form  that  angle. 

Suppofing  that  fbme  of  the  relations  of  e- 
-rent,  particularly  that  of  phyfical  caufe  and 
efie^f  comprehending  the  circumftance  of 
their  cmftant  conjunBion^  as  it  has  been  very 
properly  called,  which  feems  always  to  be 
implied  in  ftridt  phyfical  reafonings,  as 
well  as  in  the  common  notions  and  adlual 
condudl  of  mankind,  are  neceflary,  like 
thofe  of  quantity,  which  are  the  objects 
of  mathematical  reafoning;  the  opinion, 
that  there  tnuji  be  an  exertion  of  power  or 
activity  to  produce  fuch  events,  would  be 
not  merely  erroneous,  but  abfurd :  for, 
on  that  fuppofition,  no  power  or  agency 
would  be  requifite  to  produce  them,  any 
more  than  to  produce  the  relations  of  geo- 
metry ;  and  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth 
could  prevent  them  from  being  what  they 
are. 

If  that  fuppofition  be  thought  extrava- 
gant or  impious,  let  us  take  the  more  mo- 
deft,  and  perhaps  more  racional  fuppofi- 
tion, that  fuch  relations,  comprehending 

that 
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that  circumftance  of  condant  conjunAion^ 
fubfift  only  by  the  wife  but  arbitrary  ap* 
pointment  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
might  have  made  them  different  if  he  had 
thought  fit ;  Ibll  the  neceility,  at  leaft,  if 
not  the  pofllbility,  of  any  exertion  of 
power,  or  of  any  agency,  would  be  com* 
pletely  excluded;  while  fome  other  rela- 
tions of  event,  that  do  not  comprehend 
the  circumflance  of  the  conftani  conjuniliom 
of  the  caufe  with  its  effect,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  imply  their  occafional  and  very 
frequent  feparation,  as,  for  example,  the 
relation  of  motive  and  adlion,  not  only  do 
not  exclude,  but  abfolutely  require  and 
imply,  the  operation  of  an  agent,  and  the 
exertion  of  power. 

If  any  perfon  wifh  to  confider  more  fully 
this  general  and  very  abftrufe  point,  let  him 
be  peculiarly  careful  to  attend  to  the  things 
and  to  t\it  Juppofttions  in  queftion,  and  not 
to  be  mifled  or  confounded  by  the  ambi- 
guous words  and  phrafes  generally  em- 
ployed on  this  fubjedl,  and  by  the  nuga- 
tory arguments  founded  on  them.  Let  it 
be  remembere(-,  that  the  queftion  is  not, 

whether 
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•whether  body  can  aSi^  cither  where  it  is, 
or  where  it  is  not ;  but  fimply,  whether  it 
be  confident  with  the  laws  of  human 
thought  to  believe,  that  fuch  relations 
may  fubfift  among  bodies,  either  by  ne- 
ceffity,  or  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  the 
arbitrary  appointment  of  the  Deity,  that 
they  fhall,  in  certain  circumftances,  be 
mutually  caufes  or  principles  of  change  to 
one  anothefr. 

It  is  plain  from  the  pafTages  quoted 
from  Dr  R£Id's  EfTays,  and  indeed  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  reafonings  on  thefe 
fubje(Sls,  that  he  holds  firmly  that  opinion 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
that  he  had  not  attended  to  the  many  im- 
portant diflFerences  among  the  feveral  kinds 
of  caufes;  efpecially  between  Agent  and 
Phyjical  Caufe. 

Suppofing  him  to  be  wrong  in  his  opi- 
nion on  the  point  in  queflion,  it  is  but 
jnllice  to  him  to  acknowledge,  that  his  er- 
ror can  in  no  degree  affedl  the  validity  of 
his  obiervritions  and  reafonings  in  morals, 
or  with  relpe<^  to  the  adlive  powers  of 

man: 
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trolj  philofophical  ufe  of  the  evidence 
iRrhicb  language  affords  with  refpedl  to 
thought.  But  on  this  point  I  think  his 
c^iervations  inaccurate  and  inconclufive, 
and  his  indudion  imperfefl,  and  confe- 
quentlj  erroneous*. 

The  fubjedl,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  cu- 
rious and  extenfive  one,  and,  as  I  think, 
really  important  with  a  view  to  fcience, 
muft  be  fully  conlidered  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  my  inquiry.  At  prefent  I  (hall  on- 
ly ob&rve,  that  Dit  Reid,  in  the  pafTages 
under  coniideration,  has  not  attended  fuf- 
fidently,  if  at  all,  to  the  very  different  im- 
port of  Neuter  from  that  of  Aiiive  and  of 
PqffifVi  Tcrbs ;  and  that  he  feems  quite  to 
have  overlooked  the  difference  between  the 
literal  and  the  metaphorical  ufe  of  Tranfi^ 
irve  verbs,  either  in  the  A^ive  or  Paffht 
▼oice. 

The  metaphorical  ufe  of  fuch  verbs  is 
the  mod  common  of  all  metaphors.  1  be- 
lieve indeed  it  is  nearly  univerfal  in  all 
languages,  and  has  become  almoft  indil^ 
penfable,  and  fo  familiar  to  all  mankind, 
f  f  that 
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that  they  can  fcarce  be  prevailed  on  to  at* 
tend  to  it,  or  to  regard  it  as  metaphorical 
and  ambiguous.  It  has  been  a  grievous 
Humbling  block  to  many  philofophers,  fB 
vrell  as  to  Dr  Rei  D.  Of  this  no  other  c- 
vidence  can  be  needed  than  what  Mr 
LocK£  hath  afforded  in  his  philofbphical 
vrritings. 

It  appears  fufiBcietitly  from  what  he  fays, 
book  11.  chap,  xxi.  fed.  20.  that  he  per'- 
ceived  clearly  what  embarrafTment  and 
confufion  refulted  from  a  metaphorical 
ufe  of  fuch  expreflions  as  implied  the 
notion  of  agency,  or  operating,  in  things 
of  which  Agency,  in  its  (lri<5l  and  lite- 
ral import,  is  not  predicable.  But  he 
adds,  ^^  It  looks  like  too  much  afifedlaiion 
wholly  to  lay  them  by;*  and  philofbphy 
itfelf,  though  it  like  not  a  gawdy  drefs, 
yet,  when  it  appears  in  public,  mud 
"  have  fo  much  complacency,  as  to  be 
**  cloathed  in  the  ordinary  fafhion  and 
"  language  of  the  country,  fo  far  as  it  can 
"  confitt  with  truth  and  perfpicuity.  But 
•'  ti,  f  ult  has  oeen,  that  faculties  have 
"  been  fpoken  of,  and  reprefcnted  as  fo 
**  many  diltin^l  agents." 

The 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  implication  of  a- 
gcncf  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  expreflions,  is 
improper  with  refpedl  to  motives  and  phy- 
fical  caufes,  as  well  as  with  refpedl  to  fa- 
culties, and  leads  to  much  perplexity  and 
ambiguity,  as  Locke  well  knew.  Yet  in 
the  courfe  of  his  inquiries,  and  even  in 
that  very  chapter  (Of  Power)  in  which  it 
was  of  the  utmofl  confequence  for  him  to 
guard  againfl  fuch  ambiguities,  he  got 
into  a  puzzle  by  means  of  them,  as  he  ve- 
ry candidly  acknowledges,  (fe6t.  7i.)f  and 
endeavours  to  get  out  of  as  well  as  he 
can.  But  in  this  he  hath  not  fucceeded. 
The  whole  train  of  reafoning  in  that 
chapter,  and  particularly  in  that  7 id  fec<^ 
tion  of  it,  is  perverted,  and  rendered  un- 
fatisfadlory,  and  in  many  places  almoft 
unintelligible,  in  confequence  of  that  very 
ambiguous  and  metaphorical  ufe  of  fuch 
common  expreillons  as  thofe  under  confi- 
deration. 

We  want  an  inftrument  that  (hall  fair^ 

ly  feparate  and  diftinguilh  all  our  dLSerent 

thoughts,  as  N£w ton's  Prifm  does  with 

refpe(5l  to  the  di^ereat  rays  of  light}  and 

f  f  2  a 
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Vmne  ft  eft  elk  pas  capable  de  penfer  ?  En  la 
cmfidcrant  fimplement  par  cet  endroit^  je  Pa- 

^/f  £NT£ND£M£NT  <7lf  t  NT£LLIG£NC£. 

ITtft  elk  pas  capabk  en  certaincs  occafims  de 
vaulair  a  Jon  gre  et  ifon  choix  une  chofe^  ou  de 
ne  la  vmloir  pas  ?  Par  cet  endroitje  Papelle 
libertir 

But  the  various  ambiguities  and  per- 
plexities in  reafoning  that  refult  from  the 
vague  and  metaphorical  ufe  of  the  expref^ 
0008^  which,  in  their  (Irid  and  literal 
meaning,  denote  agency,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  relation  of  agent  and 
action  and  that  of  caufe  and  efied  in  phy- 
fics,  cannot  be  properly  difcufled  in  fuch 
a  preliminary  diflertation  as  this.  At  pre- 
ient  I  can  do  no  more  than  barely  mention 
that  there  are  fuch  ambiguities,  and  fuch 
differences,  which  fhall  be  confidered  fully 
in  the  profecution  of  my  inquiry.  Nay,  tho' 
in  ftudying  the  fubjed  I  had  begun  with 
examining  thofe  things,  I  dare  not  begin 
by  offering  to  the  public  the  refult  of  my 
inquiries  with  refpedl  to  them.  For  what- 
ever I  may  think  of  the  importance  of  that 
part  of  my  inquiry,  or  of  my  own  fuccefs 

ia 
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in  the  inveftigation  of  it,  I  am  perfedily 
fenfible  that  I  can  claim  no  merit  in  lite- 
rature or  fcience  that  (hould  intitle  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  men  of  fcience  to  a 
fubjedl  which  hitherto  they  have  either  o« 
verlooked  altogether^  or  have  coniidered  as 
tinwof  thy  of  their  attention. 

I  think  it  better  to  begin  with  fubmit- 
ting  to  their  judgement  the  refult  of  my 
inveftigation  with  refpedl  to  the  difference 
between  the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion 
and  that  of  caufe  and  effedt  in  phyfics; 
for  this  is  a  point  that  many  philofbphers 
of  the  greateft  name  in  modern  times  have 
coniidered  as  of  great  importance,  and 
which  is  at  this  day  a  matter  of  keen  con- 
troverfy  among  many  living  philofophers. 

It  will  be  evident,  that  the  afcertaining 
of  it  muft  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the  in- 
veftigation of  the  difference  between  the 
relation  of  agent  and  that  of  phyfical 
caiife,  by  explaining  in  fome  meafure  the 
nature  of  the  former;  and,  what  is  more 
to  my  purpofe  at  prefent,  if  it  (hall  be 
found  that  I  have  fucceeded  in  explo- 
ring 
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ling  the  difference  between  the  relation 
of  motive  and  that  of  phyfical  caufe,  I 
{hall  think  myfelf  intitled  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  men  of  fcience  to  the  other 
fubje^,  the  nature  and  importance  of 
which  they  feem  not  in  general  to  have 
known. 

As  the  fubjedl  of  my  firft  Effay,  the 
only  one  at  prefent  publifhed,  has  em- 
ployed the  thoughts  and  the  pens  of  many 
great  philofophers  during  the  lafl  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  (lill  remains  a  matter 
of  difpute  among  them,  it  may  reafon- 
ably  be  expeded  that  I  ihould  (late  what 
pretentions  I  can  have  to  be  liflened  to  ia 
treating  of  it;  for  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  I  have,  or  think  I  have, 
fbmething  very  much  to  the  purpofe  to 
offer,  when  1  voluntarily  begin  with  the 
difcuflion  ot  a  fubjedl,  on  which  it  appears 
not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  underftanding  have 
already  been  exerted  in  vain. 

The  claims  of  iny  Effay  to  feme  atten- 
tion. 
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tion,  and,  though  to  no  favoar,  to  a  ftiid 
and  rigoroas  examination,  are  as  follow, 

I.  It  is  perfeiSlly  new,  and  e^en  fingn- 
lar,  in  every  refpe^ ;  which^  on  €o  trite 
a  fubjeift,  is  fiirely  a  recommendatioii. 

2:  It  contains  nothing  in  the  lead  un- 
friendly to  the  interefts  of  religion,  of  vir^ 
tue,  or  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

3.  It  contains  nothing  contrary  to  conn 
mon  fen(e. 

4.  It  contains  no  appeals  to  connnon 
fenfe ;  which  appeals  many  philofbphcfs 
might  regard  as  nugatory  and  contemp- 
tible. 

5.  It  contains  no  appeals  to  confciouf^ 
nefs  with  refpe(5l  to  any  matter  of  f^€k } 
which  appeals  might  place  men  of  fci- 
ence  in  the  unpleafant  fituation  of  con- 
tradidling  one  another,  in  circumftances 
where  one  party  or  the  other  mud  be 
deemed  guilty  of  wilful  falfchood. 

6.  It 
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6.  It  contains  the  means  of  detedling 
falfehoody  if  any  already  has  been,  or 
hereafter  fliall  be  employed,  by  either  par- 
ty, in  the  controverfy,  with  the  fame  de- 
gree and  kind  of  evidence  that  is  held  fuf- 
ficient  to  convicl  a  perfon  of  bearing  falfe- 
vritnefs  in  a  court  of  judice. 

7.  It  brings  a  long-lafting  metaphyfi- 
cal  controverfy  to  the  teft  of  that  kind  and 
degree  of  evidence  which  we  have  in  ma- 
thematical and  phyfical  fcience;  employ- 
ing only  flridt  mathematical  reafoning  by 
neceflary  confequences,  and  bringing  the 
refult  of  fuch  reafoning,  and  every  quedion 
of  fa£l|  to  the  ted  of  open  unequivocal  ex- 
periment. 

The  very  peculiar  mode  that  I  have  em- 
ployed in  treating  this  fubjedl  was  fug- 
gefted  to  me,  near  ten  years  ago,  by  the 
following  judicious  remarks  and  happy  il- 
luftrations  of  Dr  R£id,  in  his  EJays  on 
the  Intelleflual  Powers  of  Man;  which  work 
I  had  the  pleafure  of  perufiug  fome  years 
before  it  was  publiflied. 

gg  M 
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In  treating  of  analogy,  and  pointing  out 
the  imperfedlions  and  dangers  of  certain 
analogical  reafonings,  he  fays,  (p.  55.  56.) 

"  To  illuftrate  more  fully  that  analogi- 
cal reafoning  from  a  fuppofed  fimilitude 
of  mind  to  body,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
the  mofl  fruitful  fource  of  error  with  re- 
gard to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  I  (haU 
give  an  inftance  of  it. 

When  a  man  is  urged  by  contrary  mo- 
tives, thofe  on  one  hand  inciting  him  to 
do  feme  adlion,  thofe  on  the  other  to  for- 
bear it;  he  deliberates  about  it,  and  at  laft 
refolves  to  do  it,  or  not  to  doit.  The  con- 
trary motives  are  here  compared  to  the 
weights  in  the  oppofite  fcales  of  a  balance; 
and  there  is  not  perhaps  any  inftance  that 
can  be  named  of  a  more  ftriking  analogy 
between  body  and  mind.  Hence  the 
phrafes  of  wt  ighing  motives,  of  delibera- 
ting upon  adlions,  are  common  to  all  lan- 
guages. 

From  this  analogy,  fome  philofophers 
draw  very  important  conclufions.     They 

fay. 
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lay,  that  as  the  balance  cannot  incline  to 
one  fide  more  than  the  other,  when  the 
oppofite  weights  are  equal ;  fo  a  man  can- 
not pofilbly  determine  himfelf,  if  the  mo- 
tives on  both  hands  are  equal ;  and  as  the 
balance  muft  necefTirily  turn  to  that  fide 
which  has  mod  weight,    Co  the  man  muft 
neceflarily  be  determined    to   that   hand 
where  the  motive  is  ftrongeft.     And  on 
this  foundation   fi)me  of  the   fchoohnen 
tnaintained,  that  if  a  hungry  afs  were  pla- 
ced between  two  bundles  of  hay  equally- 
inviting,  the  bead  mud   (land  flill,   and 
(larve  to  death,  being  unable  to  turn  to 
either^  becaufe  there  are  equal  motives  to 
both.     This  is  an  inftance  of  that  analo- 
gical reafoning^    which  1  conceive  ought 
never  be  trufted  :  for  the  analogy  between 
a  balance  and  a  man  deliberating,  though 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  that  can  be  found  be- 
tween matter  and  mind,  is  too  weak  to 
Tupport  any  argument.     A  piece  of  dead 
ina<5live  matter^  and  an  aclive  intelligent 
Being,  are  things  very  unlike ;    and  be- 
caufe the  one  would  remain  at  reft  in  a 
certain  cafe,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  o- 
ther  would  be  inadlive  in  a  cafe  fomewhat 
g  g  2  fimilar. 
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fimilar.  The  argument  is  no  better  thaa 
this,  that  becauie  a  dead  animal  mores 
only  as  it  is  puflied,  and,  if  pufhed  widi 
equal  force  in  contrary  diredlions,  muft  re- 
main at  reft;  therefore  the  iame  thing 
muft  happen  to  a  living  animal :  for  fure- 
\y  the  fimilitude  between  a  dead  anlaul 
and  a  livings  is  as  great  as  that  between 
a  balance  and  a  man." 

The  two  cafes  put  by  Dr  Reid,  m  this 
illuftracion,  the  dead  horfe  under  the  ii>- 
fluence  of  certain  forces  or  phyfical  caufes 
of  motion,  and  the  living  horfe  under  the 
temptation  of  certain  bundles  of  hay,  ap- 
pear to  me  fair  inftances  of  the  two  di£S»r- 
ent  kinds  of  caufes  and  relations  of  event, 
which  we  exprefs  by  the  phrafes,  Motive 
and  Affion^  and  Qiu/e  and  Efe^  in  phy- 
fics.  Each  of  thefe  relations,  no  doubt, 
may  juftly  be  regarded  as  a  Gcnus^  com- 
prehending feveral  Species^  the  differences 
among  which  may  be  very  curious  and 
important,  while  yet  there  is  fomething, 
probably  a  great  deal,  in  common  among 
all  the  different  Species  of  each  Genus  re- 
fpeftively,r 

No 
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No  perfon  of  competent  attention  and 
judgement  will  difpute^  that  there  is  much 
in  common,  and  yet  many  things  difier- 
ent  in  the  influence  or  relation  of  various 
Idnds  of  motives,  fuch  as  Inftindls,  Appe- 
tites, Paffions,  Defires,  Judgements  of  Du- 
ty, Expediency,  &c. :  nay,  it  cannot  rea- 
ibnably  be  difputed,  that  there  are  fome 
difierences  of  the  relation,  though  in  the 
main  it  be  the  fame,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  certain  motives.  Thus,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  Pain,  of  Hunger,  or  of 
Fear,  will  be  generally  underftood  to  a- 
mount  to  compulfion,  which  a  much  low- 
er degree  of  them  would  not  be  conceived 
to  do. 

As  little  can  it  admit  of  doubt,  that 
there  are  fome  confiderable  differences  a- 
xnong  the  influences  or  relations  of  differ** 
cut  phyfical  caufes,  even  with  refpedl  to 
bodies  perfedlly  inanimate ;  that  is,  exclu- 
ding all  fubflances  that  have  animal  or  ve-- 
getable  life.  Thus  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  relation  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  caufes  ;  enough  at  leart  to  fliew, 
that  in  the  production  of  chemical  phaeno- 

mcna, 
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mena,  fomething  elfe  is  concerned  befides 
the  obvious  external  caufe  applied ;  as,  for 
example,  heat.  The  three  different  che- 
mical dates  of  bodies,  Solidity^  Fluidity, 
and  the  form  of  Elaftic  Vapour,  which 
we  refer  to  different  degrees  of  heat  as 
their  phyfical  caufes,  are  not  purely  the 
cffecl  of  fuch  caufes;  nor  are  they  perfedk- 
ly  indifferent  to  any  bodies,  as  reft  and  u- 
niform  progreffive  redilinear  motion  are 
to  all  bodies.  A  body  once  put  in  motion 
with  any  velocity,  and  with  any  rectili- 
near diredlion,  will  continue  in  motion 
with  that  velocity  and  in  that  dire^Elioni 
though  the  caufe  of  its  motion  be  remo- 
ved. But  a  body  will  not  remain  in  the 
form,  either  of  an  aeriform,  or  of  an  a- 
queous  fluid,  when  the  heat  whicji^was  the 
caufe  of  its  being  in  one  or  other  of  thole 
forms  is  withdrawn. 

In  another  point  of  view,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  effedls  of  heat  (expanfion, 
fuiion,  evaporation)  are  not  uniformly 
nor  regularly  proportioned  to  the  degree 
or  quantity  of  the  caufe  in  different  bodies, 
nor  even  in  the  fame  body. .    The  kind  of 

the 
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the  cSe&y  as,  for  example,  the  change  of' 
form,  is  very  different  in  different  degrees 
of  heat ;  unlike  that  uniformity  of  the  ef- 
fedl  in  kind,  and  its  proportion  in  degree, 
with  refpedt  to  quantity  and  diredlion  of 
motion,  according  to  the  quantity  and  di« : 
redtion  of  the  force  or  caufe  of  motion  ap« 
plied. 

Men  may  doubt  whether  thefe  differen- 
ces, and  peculiarities  in  the  influence  of 
chemical  caufes,  depend  on  the  chemical 
relations  of  the  particles  of  bodies  to  one 
another,  or  on  fome  other  perhaps  un- 
known and  unfufpedled  caufes.  But  the 
fadls  mentioned  are  as  unqueflionable  as 
that  bodies  left  to  themfelves  will  not  con- 
tinue in  a  curvilinear,  or  accelerated,  or 
retarded  motion ;  as  they  will  in  a  redlili- 
near  and  uniform  motion,  or  as  they  will 
continue  at  red. 

If  fuch  chemical  phenomena  as  fer- 
mentation, crydallization,  folution,  and 
other  eleiflive  attradlions,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, be  confidered,  and  be  compared  with 
the  phasnomena  of  mechanical  philofophy. 
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the  differences  between  thefe  two  Sfieckt 
of  phyiical  caofes  will  be  dill  more  appa« 
rent. 

If  the  phyiiological  and  pathological 
phasnomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  lift 
be  examined,  and  if  the  relation  of  them 
to  their  feveral  external,  exciting,  occa* 
iional  caufes  bedulyconfidered,  (lillgrea^ 
er  differences  between  the  influence  of 
fuch  caufes  and  that  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  caufes  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
oi  motives  on  the  other,  will  eafily  be  diP- 
covered ;  and  evidence  will  probably  be 
founds  that  fome  other  principle  of  changei 
or  kind  of  caufe,  different  from  a  living 
intelligent  Agents  and  different  from  any 
mechanical  or  chemical  caufe,  is  con- 
cerned in  the  produdion  of  fuch  phaeno* 
mena. 

None  of  thefe  differences  are  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  fuch  an  inquiry  as  mine;  and 
it  may  be  expedient  occafionally  to  have 
recourfe  to  all  thofe  and  many  other  in* 
(lances  of  different  relations  of  events  for 
fuch  illudrations  a$  they  can  afford.     But 

for 
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for  (hewing  the  difFerence  between  the  re- 
lation of  motive  and  adlion  and  that  of 
phyfical  caufe  and  effeft,  it  is  fufficient  to 
condder  each  of  them  in  the  moft  general 
view,  without  regard  to  the  fpecific  dif- 
ferences cither  of  motives  or  of  phyfical 
caufes. 

Such  a  view  of  them  Dr  Reid*s  illuftra- 
tion  prcfented  to  me. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  refult 
would  be  very  different  in  the  cafe  of  the 
phyfical  caufes  applied  to  the  dead  horfe, 
and  in  that  of  the  motives  applied  to  the  li- 
ving one.  The  dead  horfe  mud  be  concei- 
ted to  be  on  the  fame  footing  with  a  (lone, 
or  any  lifelefs  body,  under  the  influence  of 
equal  oppofite  forces.  The  living  horfe 
mud  be  conceived  to  be  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing with  a  living  man  under  the  influence 
of  equal  oppofite  motives,  or  of  equal  op- 
pofite forces.  It  was  plain  to  me,  that  the 
dead  horfe  mud  remain  at  red,  as  a  dead 
man  would  do  in  the  fame  circumdances; 
and  equally  plain  to  me,  that  neither  a  li- 
ving man  nor  a  living  horfe  would  do  fo. 
h  h  It 
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It  was  eafy  to  know  what  account  would 
be  given  of  this  difference  by  thofe  who 
profeffed  to  believe  that  there  is  no  eflen- 
tial  difference  between  the  two  relations  ia 
quedion ;  but  as  this  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent refult  in  the  two  cafes  confiflis  of  an 
arbitrary  and  gratuitous  hypothefis,  I 
could  not  acquiefce  in  it.  This,  how- 
ever, I  was  fenfible  w^s  no  refutation  of 
it. 

It  next  occurred  to  me,  that  the  cafe 
put,  to  wit,  the  application  of  equal  and 
oppofite  motives  and  phyfical  caufes,  was 
but  one  out  of  many  cafes  of  the  application 
of  them  refpedlively,  that  might  be  clear- 
ly conceived,  and,  if  needful,  might  be 
tried  experimentally. 

The  caufes  or  motives  applied  might  be 
oppofite  without  being  equal,  or  equal 
without  being  oppofite ;  whether  equal  or 
unequal,  they  might  exactly  concur,  or 
they  might  neither  exadlly  concur,  nor  di- 
redly  oppofe  one  another. 

In  all  thefe  different  cafes,  I  could  fore- 
fee 
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fee  with  perfedl  certainty  what  wouldy  and, 
as  I  conceive,  inuji  neceflfarily,  be  the  re- 
fult,  in  the  appHcation  of  phyfical  caufes 
of  motion  to  the  lifelefs  body.  But  I  could 
not  perceive  as  necejfary^  nor  even  as  cer^ 
taitty  what  the  refult  would  be  in  the  cor- 
refponding  cafes  of  the  application  of  mo- 
tives. But  I  could  perceive,  with  a  degree 
of  probability  approaching  fo  near  to  ccr^ 
tainty  as  to  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  try- 
ing any  experiment,  that  the  refult  from 
the  application  of  motives  would  be  totally 
different  from  that  of  phyfical  caufes  in 
the  correfponding  cafes.  Some  of  thefe 
differences,  too,  appeared  to  me  of  fuch 
a  kind  as  to  preclude  the  neceflity,  at 
lead,  if  not  even  the  poflibility,  of  arbi- 
trary hypothefes,  and  of  appeals  to  con- 
fcioufnefs. 

On  confidering  on  what  this  certainty 
or  neceflity  of  the  refult  in  all  cafes  of  the 
application  of  phyfical  caufes  depended,  I 
perceived  at  once,  that  it  implied  at  lead 
this  circumdance  in  the  relation  of  fuch 
caufes  to  their  eflfedls,  that  the  influence 
of  the  caufes  was  condant;  or,  in  other 
h  h  2  words, 
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words,  that  they  always  had  their  full  tS- 
fedls  in  kind  and  in  degree,  whenever  they 
were  applied  The  only  other  circom* 
ilance  that  1  could  find  to  be  requifice  to 
the  certainty  or  neceflity  of  the  refult  was, 
that  the  body  or  iubje<5l  (hould  be  inca- 
pable of  moving  itfelf ;  which,  whatever 
be  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  fuch  inertia^ 
whether  a  kind  of  inilindt,  or  a  fort  of 
rude  induclion  from  many  familiar  obfer** 
vations,  is  always  comprehended  as  part 

of  the  conception  of  a  lifelefs  body, 

Both  thoie  circumflances  feemed  to  me  to 
be  included  in  Mr  Hume's  account  of  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  effedl ;  to  wit,  that 
all  we  knew  of  it  was  only  the  ctmfiant 
conjunciion  of  two  objcdls.— — Thofe  two 
circumllances  taken  together  amounted  to 
a  perfedl  exclufion  of  any  kind  or  degree 
of  liberty  or  fclf-govcrning  power  in  the 
fubjed. 

But  I  found  the  refult  quite  di£[erent 
in  the  correfponding  cafes  of  motives  ap- 
plied; coatraiy  to  what  Mr  Hume,  X^k 
pRi  KSTLY,  and  all  other  affertors  of  Ne* 
(lefllry   had   maintained.      U   was  plain, 

^hcn^ 
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then^  to  me,  that  there  muft  be  a  diETer- 
ence  between  the  two  cafes  with  refpedl  to 
one  or  both  of  thofe  circumflances  on 
which  -the  certainty  or  neceflity  of  the  re- 
fultfrom  the  application  of  phyfical  caufes 
depended. 

I  fbon  perceived,  that  the  influence  or 
efiedl  of  motives  was  not  conflant,  as  the 
general  aflertions,  and  the  particular  and 
very  pointed  illuftrations  of  Mr  Hume 
and  Dr  Priestly,  reprefent  it  to  be; 
but  that  it  was  only  occaiional  and  fepa^ 
rable. 

This,  however,  did  not  fully  explain 
the  difiPerence  between  the  two  relations  in 
quedion ;  for  the  feparability  of  motive 
and  adlion,  though  a  very  important  cir- 
cumftance,  is  not  the  only  point  in  which 
this  relation  differs  from  that  of  phyfical 
caufe  and  effedl :  nor  did  the  afcertaining 
of  that  point  even  refute  the  dodrine  of 
Neceffity  as  generally  maintained,  by  pro- 
ving, that  there  is  in  living  perfons  any 
felf- governing  power,  or  liberty,  or  inde- 
pendent adivity,  different  from  what  there 

is 
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is  in  a  lifelefs  body.  It  might  dill  be  main- 
tainedy  that  though  motives  are  (eparable, 
and  in  fadl  are  often  completely  feparated, 
from  their  correfponding  actions,  this  is 
not  done  by  the  perfon  having  and  exert- 
ing any  optional  or  felf-governing  power, 
to  conjoin  fome  motives  and  actions,  and 
feparate  others ;  but  that  it  comes  to  paft, 
either  abfolutely  by  chance,  or  elfe  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  fuch  law  or  e(labli(hed 
relation  among  motives,  that  in  certain 
circumftances  fome  of  them  fhouki  have 
effe(5l  in  point  of  adlion,  and  not  others  j 
in  fuch  a  manner,  however,  as  to  exclude 
any  liberty  in  the  agent.  The  former  fup- 
pofition,  of  abfolute  chance,  is  eafily  (hewn 
to  be  falfe,  and  even  abfurd :  the  latter  ap- 
pears more  plaufible,  and  even  analogous 
to  what  adlually  takes  place  in  the  relation 
of  evidence  and  belief. 

With  refpecfl  to  this  relation,  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  choice,  liberty,  or  felf-go- 
verning power  :  the  force  or  influence  of 
evidence  is  abfolute  and  irrefiftible,  and 
our  belief  is  completely  determined  by  it. 
Yet,  in  many  cafes,  evidence  of  various 

kinds 
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kinds  has  no  influence  or  effedl  in  point 
of  belief;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  con- 
joined with  its  ufual  and  proper  effe<5t, 
but  plainly  feparated  from  it ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, teftimony  in  oppofition  to  diftincfl 
memory,  or  to  immediate  perception,  or 
to  mathematical  demonflration. 

Some  vagu€  and  confufed  notion  of  fuch 
a  kind  of  abfolute  irrefiftible  influence  of 
motives  in  point  of  voluntary  adlion  feems 
to  have  been  adopted  by  Metaphyficians, 
and  is  implied  in  the  perfuafion,  that  the 
ftrongeft  of  oppofite  motives  will  not  only 
prevail,  but  have  its  full  efFe<5l,  as  if  un- 
oppofed ;  for  this  want  of  effect  in  the 
fuppofed  weaker  oppofing  motives  is  jufl: 
the  feparatlon  of  them  from  their  proper 
eflfeds  or  adlions;  about  which  occafional 
reparation,  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  con* 
Jlant  conjunftion^  or  uniform  influence 
and  effect  of  phyfical  caufes,  I  under- 
take to  reafon  ftridtly  by  neceflary  con- 
fequences. 

My  next  flep  was   to  trace  tlie  ftriciiy 
neceflary  confequences  of  the   fuppofition 

of 
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of  the  abfolute  irrefiftible  force  of  motives 
feparable  from  their  refpedlive  adions,  and 
\vithout  any  felf-governing  power  in  the 
perfon,  by -which  he  might  conjoin  or  fe- 
parate  them  at  his  difcretion^ 

I  foon  found  that  even  this  fuppofitioQ 
implied  neceflary  confequences  with  re- 
fped  to  motives  and  a<5iions,  which,  if 
not  (Iridlly  fpeaking  abfurd  and  impofliblei 
were  at  leaft  fo  extravagantly  and  ridicu- 
loufly  falfe,  that  I  could  not  fuppofe  that 
any  the  mod  arrogant  aflertors  of  the 
doftrine  of  Nece(Iicy  would  admit  them, 
or  think  it  neceflary  eveii  to  put  them  to 
the  ted  of  experiment. 

I  was  at  firft,  I  mufl:  own,  a  little  fur- 
prifcd  to  find,  that  the  correfponding  in- 
ferences with  refpedl  to  phyfical  caufes 
and  effedls  from  the  fame  principles,  to 
wit,  the  want  of  felf-governing  power  in 
the  fubjedt,  and  the  irrefiftible  influ- 
ence of  caufes  not  conftantly  conjoin- 
ed with  their  efFeds,  feemed  to  be  true 
as  matters  of  fadl,  and  appeared  even  fo 
familiar    and    well    known,    that    there 

could 
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could  be  no  occafion  to  try  them  experi- 
mentally. 

I  began  even  to  fufpedl  that  there  muft 
be  fome  error  in  my  reafoning,  that  led  to 
conclufions  feemingly  true  from  a  prin- 
ciple that  I  knew  to  be  falfe :  for  I  had 
found  ample  evidence  before,  that  the  cir- 
cumflance  of  condant  conjundlion  was  a 
part  of  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effefl  in 
phyfics. 

On  further  examination,  I  fbon  found 
on  what  this  unlooked-for  coincidence  de- 
pended. My  inferences,  tho'  they  were 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
were  not  the  whole  truth,  with  refpedl  to 
the  refult  in  the  cafes  of  phyfical  caufe 
and  eflPedl.  They  were  true  as  being  (Iridl- 
ly  necefTary  inferences  from  what  was  true 
in  that  relation,  and  in  the  peculiar  fup- 
pofition  with  refpedl  to  it  which  I  was 
confidering;  namely,  the  want  of  felf-go- 
verning  power  in  the  fubjed,  and  the  abfo- 
lute  force  of  the  caufes  applied,  without  re- 
gard to  the  conftaricy  or  the  inconftancy  of 
the  cpnjundlion  of  them  with  their  effe(5ls, 
i  i  They 
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They  were  not  the  whole  truth,  becaufe 
there  was  not  included  in  the  preaiifes,  or 
particular  fuppofition,  whence  they  were 
deduced,  that  circumftance  of  the  conftant 
conjundion  of  caufe  and  effedl,  which  is 
really  part  of  this  relation.  The  fame  in- 
ferences were  falfe  with  refpedl  to  motives 
and  a<5lions,  although  they  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  the  feparability  of  thefe, 
which  is  true ;  and  on  the  fuppofition  that 
a  motive  will  have  its  full  eflPedl  when 
oppofed  only  by  one  weaker  than  itfelf, 
which  has  been  generally  admitted;  becaufe 
they  were  ftridlly  neceflary  inferences  from 
principles  that  are  falfe  j  to  wit,  the  wani 
ef  felf-governing  power  in  the  fubjedl,  and 
the  abfolute  irrefiftible  force  of  the  mo- 
tives or  caufes  applied.  And  they  appear 
extravagant  and  ridiculous,  not  to  the 
vulgar  only,  but  to  Metaphyficians,  who 
aflert  thofe  very  principles  from  .which 
they  are  fairly  deduced,  becaufe  they  are 
inconfiftent  with  our  moft  familiar  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  with  princi- 
ples or  laws  of  human  thought,  which 
philolbphers,  whatever  they  may  pretend, 
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cannot  alter  either  in  themfelves  or  in  o- 
thers. 

The  Dilemma  requifite  for  my  demon-» 
ftration  was  now  complete,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  appeals*  to  confcioufnefsj 
for  the  refult,  on  either  of  the  only  two 
poflible  fuppofitions  with  refpedl  to  the  re- 
lation of  motive  and  acflion,  excluding  felf- 
govcrning  power  in  the  perfon,  might  ea- 
fily  be  brought  to  the  teft  of  open  unequi- 
vocal experiment,  and  compared  or  con- 
traded  with  the  refult  in  the  correfpond- 
ing  cafes  of  the  relation  of  phyfical  caUfcs 
applied  to  lifelefs  bodies. 

The  relation  of  motive  and  adlion  muft 
be  fuch,  that  they  are  either  conftant- 
ly  or  not  conftantly  conjoined.  But  the 
principle  of  the  abfolute  irrefiftible  force 
of  motives,  or  the  want  of  felf-governing 
power  in  the  perfon,  implies,  by  necefTiry 
inferences,  on  either  of  thofe  fuppofitions 
iwith  refpedl  to  motives,  conclufions  that 
are  falfe  or  abfurd.  Therefore  this  prin- 
ciple, from  which,  along  with  a  true  one, 
falfe  conclufions  are  deduced,  muft  itfelf 
be  falfe. 

ill  la 
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In  tracing  the  neceflary  inferences  firom 
that  principle,  firft  on  the  one  and  then 
on  the  other  foppofition  with  refpedl  to 
the  relation  of  motive  and  adion,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  employ  mathematical  rea- 
foning.  This  on  a  metaphyfical  fubjedt 
mud  appear  extraordinary  at  leaft^  if  not 
abfurd.  Some  have  objected  to  my  rea-« 
foning  becaufe  it  was  mathematical ;  others 
becaufe  it  was  not.  It  may  fairly  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  both  objedions  cannot  be  well 
founded. 

Having  no  ambition  to  difpute  about  a 
word,  and  having,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
Eflay,  expreflTcd  very  fully  my  fentiments 
with  refpedl  to  the  nature  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  mathematical  demonftration, 
and  having  given  my  reafons  for  thinking 
that  my  argument  is  eflencially  of  that 
kind,  I  need  not  here  enter  on  any  con- 
troverfy  about  it.  My  application  of  ma- 
thematical reafoning  is  not  io  new,  nor  fo 
Angular,  as  may  at  firft  be  thought;  and 
even  that  part  of  it  which  is  really  new  in 
kind,  and  therefore  the  moft  liable  to  fuf* 
picion,  is  fo  near  akin  to  what  is  implied 

in 
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In  the  Principia  of  Newton,  that  not 
only  the  coincidence  between  them  is  per- 
it&^  but  his  fundamental  propoficion,  the 
firft  Corollary  from  the  Three  Laws  of  Mo* 
tion,  is  eafily  refolvable  into,  or,  in  otheif 
words,  demonftrable  from,  thofe  mathe- 
matical principles  of  the  relation  of  caufe 
and  efieift  in  phylics  which  I  point  out. 

This  coincidence  cannot  be  accidental ; 
for  there  is  nothing  accidental  in  the  con- 
hedlions  of  mathematical  truths  :  And  1 
hope  it  will  procure  for  my  argument  that 
attention  from  men  of  fcience,  and  that  ri- 
gorous examination^  which  are  all  that  I  aik 
for  it.  It  certainly  has  no  pretenfions  to 
any  favour;  and  I  know  well,  that  there 
are  in  the  world  fome  very  acute  and  fome 
very  angry  philofophers,  from  whom  it  caa 
eXpedl  no  quarter. 

The  mathematics  which  I  employ  will 
not,  I  truft,  be  unintelligible  or  difficult 
to  any  perfon,  however  little  ufed  to  ma- 
thematical reafoning ;  as  every  general 
abftradl  propofition,  and  even  every  ex- 
preffion,  which  1  employ,  is  fully  ex- 
plained 
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plained  in  common  language,  and  mn 
nutcly  illuftrated  by  particular  examples 
from  phyfics.  I  wifti  it  alfo  to  be  under- 
flood,  that  I  employ  mathematics  in  my 
Eflay  merely  as  an  tnfirument^  to  aflifti 
direct,  and  regulate  the  train  of  thought 
requifite  for  my  purpofe ;  but  by  no  means 
as  a  perfedl  machine^  the  dexterous  ma- 
nagement of  which  may  almoji  fuperftde 
the  operation  of  thinking;  which,  if  I 
midake  not,  is  very  nearly  the  cafe  with  a 
^reat  deal  of  algebraical  calculation,  as 
well  as  with  the  rules  and  operations  of 
common  arithmetic. 

For  the  edification  of  one  good  Mathc-* 
matician  of  my  acquaintance,  who  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  my  mathematics,  and 
yet  either  cannot  or  will  not  refute 
them,  I  quote  the  following  pafTage  from 
the  writings  of  one  of  the  greateft  Ma-? 
thematicians  that  Europe  has  produced. 

Vefprit  qui  tie  reconnoit  le  vrai  que  hrf^ 
quil  en  ejl  direflemeni  /rappe,  eft  bicn  au-- 
dejfous  de  celui  qui  fait  non  Jeiilement  le  re^ 
connoitre  de  presj  mais  encore  le  rcmarquer 

et 
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tt  le  prejfentir  dans  le  lointain  a  des  charac^ 
teres  fugitifs.  Ceft  la  ce  qui  di/lingue  prin^ 
cipalement  Vefpht  geometrique,  applicable 
a  tout^  d^avec  Vefprit  purement  geometre, 
dont  le  talent  ejl  rejlreint  dans  une  fphere  et^ 
roite  et  borne e.  Le  feul  mojen  d^exercer  ^- 
n?antageu/ement  Vun  et  V autre ^  et  de  lesfaire 
marcher  comme  d^un  pas  egal^  eji  de  ne  pas 
bomer  fes  recberches  aux  feuls  objets  fufcep^ 
iihles  de  demonftration ;  de  conferver  a  Vefprit 
Ja  flexibilitij  en  ne  le  tenant  point  toujours 
courbe  vers  les  lignes  et  les  calculs^  et  eji 
temperant  Vaufterite  des  mathematiques  par 
des  etudes  moins  Jeveres ;  de  s  accoutumer  enjin 
a  pajfer  fans  peine  de  la  lumiere  au  crepuf- 
cule. 

D' A L E M B ER T,  Ekmens  de  Philofophie : 
Melanges^  'uol.  4.  pag.  43, 

The  merit,  or  demerit,  of  the  lingular 
mode  of  reafoning  and  illuftration  which 
I  have  employed  in  afcertaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  relation  of  motive  and 
a<5lion  and  that  of  caufe  and  effe(5l  in  phy- 
fics,  can  be  judged  of  by  thofe  only  who 
have  carefully  perufed  and  impartially 
confidered    both  my  argument   and  the 

fubjedt 
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fubje<5l  itfelf.  But  even  from  this  fliori 
account  of  it,  it  will  be  erident  to  every 
perfon,  that  my.  Eflay  muft  be  either  a 
flridl  demonflration  of  the  point  that  I 
undertake  to  prove,  or  it  mud  be  arrant 
nonfenfe;  and  nonfenfe  of  fuch  a  (Irange 
and  extravagant  kind,  as  no  mortal  ever 
thought  or  ever  dreamed  of  before. 

There  can  be  no  medium ;  for  there  are 
no  degrees  of  neceflary  connedlion  or  ne- 
cpffary  truth ;  nor  indeed,  ftriclly  fpeak* 
ing,  are  there  any  degrees  of  certainty.  It 
is  only  of  probability  that  the  number  of 
degrees  is  almofl  infinite.  Mathematical 
demonflration,  or  any  reafoning  afTumiog 
the  name  and  form  of  it,  as  certainly  as 
Poetry,  Si  paullum  Jiimmo  difcejjit^  n)ergit  ad 
mum. 

It  will  eafily  be  believed,  that  no  man 
whatever,  and  more  efpecially  that  no 
man  whofe  fame  and  fortune  depend 
chiefly  on  his  credit  as  a  man  of  icience, 
would  venture  to  publifh  fuch  a  work, 
without  taking  every  poilible  precautio^ 
to  be  afTured   that  his  argument  was  the 

demon-* 
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demonftration  which  he  took  it  for.  And 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  fairly  acknow- 
ledge, that,  however  unworthy  I  may  be, 
in  point  of  mathematical  genius  and 
knowledge,  to  bear  the  name  of  Gregory, 
I  ihould  yet  be  very  forry  to  difgrace 
njy  name,  by  offering,  as  a  ftridl  mathe- 
matical demonftration,  what  was  a  mere 
paralogifm. 

As  the  precautions  which  I  have  taken 
in  this  refpedl  have  been  very  extraordi- 
nary, and,  as  I  think,  very  complete ;  and 
as,  far  from  being  afliamed  to  have  taken 
them,  1  fhould  have  been  much  afhamcd 
to  have  negledled  them  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  what 
they  have  been. 

After  confidering  by  myfelf  the  argu- 
ment and  illuftrations  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  trying  them  in  every  way  that 
I  could  think  of,  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, without  being  able  to  difcover  any 
fallacy  in  them,  I  ventured  to  communi- 
cate the  principle  and  general  tenor  of 
them  to  a  friend,  of  vvlioie  tiilents  and 
k  k  know- 
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knowledge  I  had,  as  all  who  know  hua 
have,  the  highed  opinion ;  who  was  well 
accuflomed  to  mathematical,  phyfical,  and 
metaphyfical  inveftigations;  whohadbeen^ 
and  adually  was^  engaged  in  fome  philo- 
fophical  Ipeculations,  very  near  akin  to 
my  own ;  and  whom  1  knew  to  ^e  a  man 
of  candour,  not  only  on  all  ordinary  fub- 
jedls  in  fcience,  but  even  on  this  very  ten- 
der and  keenly-controverted  point ;  with 
refpedl  to  which,  1  believe,  he  inclined  to 
the  opinion  oppofite  to  mine,  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  which,  he  acknow- 
ledged, appeared  to  him  very  plaufible  and 
flrong,  and  not  eafily,  if  at  all,  to  be  an- 
fwered;  while  yet  he  owned,  that  they  did 
not  fully  command  his  belief,  nor  enable 
him  to  fhake  oflF  the  common  and  natural 
perfuafion  of  the  liberty  of  human  a<flions, 
efpecially  in  fo  far  as  related  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  He  apprehended  the 
nature  and  force  of  my  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  and  illuftration,  at  once,  when  they 
were  firft  mentioned  to  him;  fcarce  need- 
ing the  aid  of  any  reference  to  Newtpn*s 
Principia^  which  I  knew  to  be  quite  fami- 
liar to  him.     He  fcemed  lo  be  (truck  with 

my 
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my  view  of  the  fubje<5l,  and  acknowled- 
ged that  he  thought  it  found  philofophy. 
1  believe,  however,  his  good  opinion  of 
it  was  (bmewhat  (haken  when  he  faw  af- 
terwards how  far  it  was  to  be  carried,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  applied  in  diflTerent  fup- 
pofeable  cafes.  Yet  though,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  laft  eight  years,  I  have  had  frequent 
occafion  to  converfe  with  him  about  it, 
and  to  revife  with  him  different  parts  of 
the  reafoning  and  illuftratlon,  he  has  ne- 
ver yet  given  me  any  objections,  either 
to  the  validity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  aptnefs 
and  fairnefs  of  the  other ;  which  I  am  fure 
he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  difcovered 
any  fuch  objedlions.  I  am  fure  likewife 
that  he  underllands  it  perfedlly,  and 
could  carry  on  the  fame  mode  of  reafon- 
ing himfelf,  if  there  were  occafion ;  for 
I  have  oblerved  repeatedly,  that,  when  I 
mentioned  to  him  various  objedlions  that 
different  perfons  had  made  to  my  Effay, 
he  gave  at  once  the  fame  anlwers  co  them 
that  1  myfelf  had  given,  or  was  to 
give. 

Encouraged  by  the  reception  my  niode 
k  k  2  of 
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of  reafoning  met  with  on  this  firft  trial, 
from  one  whofe  judgement  and  candour  I 
refpe(5l  very  highly,  I  put  in  writing  the 
principal  part  of  the  ar^^ment,  and  fbme 
of  the  moft  necefTary  illuftrations  of  it, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  eight  years, 
I  have  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of 
more  than  Thirty  different  perfons ;  all  of 
them  men  of  reputed  good  fenfe  and  libe- 
ral education,  all  of  them  accuflomed  to 
fcientific  refearches,  either  in  mathema- 
tics, in  phyfics,  or  in  metaphyfics,  and 
many  of  them  already  of  diflinguiihed  c- 
minence  as  men  of  fcience,  and  others  of 
them,  from  their  talents,  and  the  ufe 
which  they  make  of  them,  very  likely 
foon  to  become  fo.  Some  of  thefe  perfons 
liave  eafily  apprehended  the  nature  and 
feen  tlie  force  of  my  peculiar  mode  of 
reafoning,  and  have  fully  acquiefced  in 
my  argument,  as  being  the  demonftration 
Vv'hich  I  fuppofed.  Others  of  them  have 
found  diflicr.lty  in  apprehending  a  mode 
of  reafoning  io  new  to  them ;  and,  after 
confideriiig  it  attentively  for  a  long  timc^ 
have  fuggefled  to  me  various  objecflions 
^gainil  it ;    aH  of  which  I  have  been  able 

ea(ily 
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eaGly  to  anfwer,  I  believe  to  their  fatif^ 
fadlion ;  and  certainly  in  fuch  a  way  that 
I  fhould  willingly  print  their  objedlions, 
with  my  anfwers  to  them,  in  iUuftration 
of  my  argument.  Others  of  them,  who 
owned  they  faw  no  fallacy  in  my  reafon- 
ing,  and  could  think  of  no  valid  objedlion 
to  it,  have  declined  giving  any  decided 
opinion  on  fuch  a  controverfy.  And  fome 
of  them,  who  fully  underftood  and  acqui- 
efced  in  my  mode  of  reafoning,  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  dating  to  me  fome  fuch  ob- 
jeiflions  as  they  thought  mod  li£^ly  to  oc- 
cur, and  to  be  urged  againft  it.  Mod 
of  thefe  objedlions  I  had  forefcen,  and 
was  prepared  for;  and  all  of  them  were 
fuch  as  I  could  eafily  anfwer,  Co  as  to 
convert  them  into  illuftrations  of  my  own 
argument. 

Next  I  proceeded  to  fliew  the  Eflay  in 
queftion  to  feveral  perfons  of  acknowled- 
ged talents  and  liberal  education,  and  well 
accuftomed  to  fcientific  refearches,  and  of 
whofe  acutenefs  in  reafoning  1  had  the 
highefl  opinion,  founded  on  much  expe- 
rience   and    intimate    acquaintance  with 

them  J 
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them ;  whom  I  knew  to  be  keen  ailertors 
of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity ;  and  who,  I 
was  fure,  would  be  very  able^  and  very 
willing  too,  both  for  my  fake  and  for  the 
fake  of  their  favourite  fyftem,  to  point  out 
the  fallacy  of  my  argument,  if  it  were  fal- 
lacious. If  Mr  Hume  had  been  alive,  I 
fhould  have  fubmitted  it  to  his  revifion, 
as  I  have  done  to  that  of  every  perfbn  of 
my  acquaintance  whom  I  knew  or  fup- 
pofed  to  be  adfnirers   of  his  philofophy. 

The  circumftances  of  this  mode  of 

revifion  and  trial,  and  the  refult  of  it, 
have  been  fully  mentioned  already  (p.clix. 
of  this  Introdudtion),  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. 

Now,  after  all  thefe  precautions  and 
trials,  in  the  courfe  of  which  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  I  have  mod  religioufly  com- 
plied with  the  golden  precept,  Normrn  pre^^ 
mattir  in  annwu^  it  will  nor,  I  hope,  be 
thought  either  very  wonderful,  or  very 
prefumptuous  in  me,  when  I  oflFer  my 
argument  to  the  public,  as  2l  Detnonfiratum^ 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  the  fame  force,  with 

thoft 
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thofe  of  pure  geometry,  and  of  mechani- 
cal philofophy. 

Still,  however,  a^I  neither  arrogate  any 
infallibility  to  myfelf,  nor  fuppofe  it  to 
belong  to  men  who  grow  north  of  the 
Tweed,  I  was  anxious,  before  I  fhould  pu- 
blifh  my  Eflay,  to  fubmit  it  to  the  revi- 
iion  of  fbme  philofophers,  whofe  under* 
ilapdings  had  been  matured  by  the  bright- 
er funs  of  more  favoured  regions;  and  in 
this  view,  I  could  think  of  none  more  fit 
for  my  purpofe  than  the  late  Dr  Price, 
and  the  living  Dr  Priestly,  both  of 
whom  I  knew  had  fully  confidered  the 
fubje^ft,  and  yet  remained  of  diametrically 
oppofite  opinions  concerning  it. 

I  had  formerly  had  the  pleafure  of  fome 
little  perfonal  acquaintance  with  both  thefe 
philofophers ;  and  partly  on  the  (Irength 
of  that  acquaintance,  but  dill  more  in 
confideration  of  their  being  much  inte- 
refted  and  engaged  in  fcientific  purfuits 
very  fimilar  to  mine,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
(end  to  each  of  them  a  copy  of  my  Eflliy, 
as  foon  as  it  was  printed ;    accompanied 

with 
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with  a  letter,  reminding  them  of  former 
acquaintance;  explaining  to  them  the  na- 
ture, plan,  and  refult  of  my  inveftiga- 
tion ;  requefting  them  to  perufe  it  with  at- 
tention, and  to  communicate  to  me  any 
remarks,^  and  particularly  any  objecflions 
to  my  mode  of  reafoning,  that  fhould  oc- 
cur to  them;  to  all  which  remarks  or  ob- 
jecflions  1  promifed  to  pay  the  utmofl  re- 
gard ;  fo  far  even  as  to  acknowledge  any 
objedlion  to  be  valid,  and  of  courfe  to  fup- 
prefs  my  Eflay  as  unworthy  to  be  publifh- 
ed,  if  I  could  not  completely  anfwer  fuch 
objeflion,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  an  illu- 
flration  of  my  own  argument,  and  pu- 
blifh  it  accordingly  along  with   my  own 

treatife. This  was   about  Midfummcr 

1789. 

About  four  months  afterwards,  I  recei- 
ved from  Dr  Price  a  letter,  containing 
feveral  good  remarks  on  my  Elfay,  and 
exprefling  his  approbation  of  it,  and  his 
acquiefcence  in  my  fuppofed  demonftra- 
tion. This  was  juft  what  I  expedlcd. 

I  was  not  fo  unreafonable  as  ever  to  cx- 
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pedl  the  fame  kind  'of  anfwer  and  appro- 
bation from  Dr  Priestly  :  for,  little 
as  I  know  of  him  perfonally,  I  was  not 
ignorant  of  his  literary  charader,  and  e- 
fpecially  of  that  peculiarity  of  his  mental 
conftitution,  which  Pr  Price  (in  his  let*- 
ler  to  me  about  n)y  Eljay)  bath  modeflly, 
but  emphatically,  ter<ned  his  infenftbility  to 
argument.  Befides,  1  knew  very  well  that 
Pr  Priestly  had  gone  fo  far  in  the 
controverfy,  that  he  could  not  retraft^  be- 
ing pledged  l)eyond  all  poffibility  of  re- 
demption, as  many  others  have  been,  not 
only  in  point  of  underftanding,  but  of  ve- 
racity, to  maintain  to  the  la  ft,  right  or 
wrong,  that  opinion  which  he  had  erro^^ 
neoujly  profeffcd  to  believe.  But  on  this 
very  account,  it  was  the  i;nore  incumbent 
on  me  to  give  him  the  fullcft  and  the  ear- 
lieft  opportunity  of  confidering  and  refu- 
ting, or  rather  of  preventing,  any  unjufl 
or  erroneous  charge,  or  any  improper  evi- 
dence, from  being  brought  againft  him  and 
his  philofophy.  To  have  failed  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  I  am  fenfible,  would  have  been  in 
thehigheft  degree  illiberal  and  diftionour- 
1  1  able 
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able  on  my  part ;  as  I  told  him  in  my  firft 
letter  which  accompanied  my  EfTay. 

I  own,  too,  that  I  fully  expedled  that  he 
would  perufe  my  Eflay,  and  (late  his  ob- 
je(flions  to  it ;  and  any  feeble  or  uncandid 
cbjeflions  from  him  would  have  been 
much  more  gratifying  to  me,  and  a  better 
teft  of  the  validity  of  my  reafoning,  than 
his  approbation  and   acquiefcence  would 

have  been. It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 

Dr  Priestly  would  have  fought,  or 
could  have  found,  an  expedient,  to  avoid 
either  acknowledging  the  validity  of  my 
argument,  or  ftating  his  obje<flions  to  it. 
But  fuch  an  expedient  he  hath  found;  and 

Hjaleat  quantum  valere  pojftt. How  I  have 

adled,  and  indeed  how  I  have  thought, 
with  refpedl  to  Dr  Pri  estly,  on  this  oc- 
calion,  and  what  ufe  he  hath  made  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  him,  will  fufficiently 
appear  from  the  following  fpecimen,  the 
chief  and  concluding  part  of  our  corre* 
fpondence. 

TO 


To    Dr    priestly. 


"SIR, 

You  will  remember,  I  prefume,  thaf^ 
about  two  years  ago,  I  fent  you  a  copy  of 
my  Effay  on  the  Difference  between  the 
Relation  of  Motive  and  Action  and  that  of 
Caufe  and  Effect  in  Phyfics ;  on  which  El- 
lay  I  requefted  you  to  favour  me  with 
your  remarks. 


I  received,  in  due  courfe,  your  very  po- 
lite letter,  in  which  you  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  my  Effay,  and  of  my  letter  that 
accompanied  it;  and  exprefs  your  regret 
that  it  had  not  come  to  your  hands  during 
your  difcuflion  of  the  doctrine  of  Neceffi- 
ty ;  and  mention  the  many  important  li- 
terary occupations  in  which  you  were  at 
that  time  engaged,  and  your  doubts  of 
your  having  leifure,  in  the  courfe  of  that 
1  1  2  year, 
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year,  or  before  the  time  at  whichf  as  I 
told  you,  I  meant  to  publifh  my  Eflay, 
to  give  fufficient  attention  to  a  fubjedl  on 
which  you  had  long  ceafed  to  read  or  to 
think ;  or,  as  you  were  pleafcd  to  (ay,  to 
do  judice  to  fuch  a  work  as  mine;  but  at 
the  fame  time  gave  me  hopes,  that,  if  you 
found  leifure  to  perufe  it,  you  would  com* 
municate  to  me  any  remarks  on  it  that 
fhould  occur  tp  you,  and  appear  to  you  to 
be  of  importance. 

I  was  in  no  hurry  to  publifh  my  Eflay; 
and  I  trufted  that  you  would  have  curiofi- 
ty  enough  to  look  into  it ;  and,  if  you 
did,  \  was  fure  you  would  find  at  lead  one 
important  particular  in  it,  which  would 
defcrve  your  attention,  and  appear  to  you 
to  require  an  immediate  and  explicit  an- 
fwer. 

About  four  months  afterwards,  I  recei- 
ved a  letter  from  your  friend  Mr  Cooper, 
in  which  he  informed  me,  that  you,  not 
having  leifure  to  fulfil  the  requeft  of  my 
letter,  had  fent  my  lifTiy  to  him,  and  had 
begged  of  him  to  perufe  it,  and  to  make 

his 
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his  remarks  on  it ;  and  he  added,  that  he 
had  perufed  it,  and  underftood  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  arguments,  and  did  not 
apprehend  that  he  Ihould  have  occafion  to 
occupy  much  time  in  exprefling  the  objec- 
tions that  occurred  to  him. 

This  letter  I  anfwered  in  the  beginning 
of  November  1789;  thanking  Mr  Coo- 
per for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  for 
his  obliging  offer  and  intention  ;  and  affu- 
ring  him,  that  1  fhould  pay  all  poffible  re- 
gard to  his  oblervations. 

Having  heard  nothing  more  from  Mr 
Cooper  in  the  courfe  of  fix  months,  and 
fufpcifling  that  my  former  letter  had  ne- 
ver reached  him,  I  wrote  to  him  again, 
(June  I.  1 790.),  to  the  lame  purpofe  as  be- 
fore. In  anfwer  to  this,  I  received  from 
him  a  fccond  letter,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges having  received  my  former  letter, 
and  mentioned  various  fatisfadlory  reafons 
for  his  delay  in  fending  me  his  remarks 
on  my  treatife,  and  repeated  his  promife 
of  fending  me  his  remarks  in  the  coune 
of  a  few  months. 

Twelve 
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Twelve  months  and  more  are  now  elap- 
fed,  and  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  either 
from  him  or  you. 

It  would  be  needlefs,  and  indelicate^  to 
importune  Mr  Cooper  any  more  on  fuch 
a  fubjedt.  He  has  read  my  Ellay,  and 
undcrftood  it;  he  muft  know  perfedly 
whether  any  valid  objedlions  againd  it 
have  occurred  to  him;  and  from  the  very 
*  peculiar  nature  of  my  reafoning  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  tenor  of  his  letters  on 
the  other,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  if  any  ob- 
jedlions  had  occurred  to  him,  which  he 
himfelf  thought  valid,  or  decently  te- 
nable, he  would  have  communicated  them 
to  me. 

If  I  were  fure  that  you  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  EfTiy  as  he  is,  I  Ihould 
have  fpared  both  you  and  myfelf  the 
trouble  of  this  letter.  But  as  I  fufpecl  you 
have  not  read  my  EfTay,  and  are  not  in 
the  lead  aware  of  fome  things  in  it  which 
it  behoves  you  much  to  know,  1  take  the 
liberty  once  more  to  call  your  attention  to 
it;  and  I  think  it  better  to  do  fo  before  it 

be 
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be  publifhed,  than  after ;  that  you  may 
have  an  opportunity,  either  of  obviating 
and  preventing  any  unfavourable  re- 
marks or  conclufions  with  refpedl  to 
yourfelf  and  your  philofophy,  which  it 
may  contain ;  or  elfe  of  being  prepared  to 
anfwer  and  refute  them,  as  foon  as  they 
come  forth. 

YoO  will  fee,  if  you  perufe  my  Eflay, 
what  I  think  I  told  you  in  my  former  let- 
ter, that  my  reafoning  is,  as  I  conceive, 
ftridly  fpeaking  dembnjlrattve. 

Every  demonftration,  as  I  prefume  you 
well  know,  muft  confift  of  two  parts, 
which  alone  are  eflential  to  it.  Thefe 
pjirts  are,  firft,  certain  ultimate  principles, 
which  are  clearly  perceived  as  felf-evident 
neceflkry  truths,  and  are  called  Axioms ;  fe- 
condly,  certain  neceflary  inferences  dedu- 
ced, according  to  the  ftridl  rules  of  logic, 
from  fuch  axioms,  and  fome  hypothefes, 
or  cafes  put. 

Thefe  two  eflential  parts  of  demonftra- 
tion you  will  find  in  my  argument.     If  it 

be 
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be  juft,  it  is  conclufivc,  as  being  the 
highert  kind  of  evidence  which  hnman 
reafon  knows.  If  it  be  not  juft,  it  muft  be 
nonfenfe ;  and  it  may  eafily  be  deteded, 
by  fliewing  the  error,  if  there  be  any  er- 
ror, in  the  axiom  a  (Fumed,  or  in  the  logi- 
cal inference  from  it  and  the  cafe  put :  the 
former  being  confidered  as  the  Af^yor  and 
the  latter  as  the  Minor  propoiition  of  a  re- 
gular fyllogifm.  Into  fuch  fyllogifms  the 
whole  of  my  demonftrative  reafoning  may 
eafily  be  refolved. 

But  though  I  have  made  many  trials, 
and  have  met  with  many  perfons  who 
were  unwilling  to  admit  my  conclufion, 
and  eager  to  evade  my  argument,  I  have 
as  yet  found  no  perfon  who  ivould  deny 
my  axioms,  or  who  could-  point  out  any 
error  or  fallacy  in  my  inferences  from 
them. 

My  dcmonftration  is  indiredl,  or  ad/ah 

Jum  et  ahjurduvi.     The  principle  with  rc- 

i'pe<5l  to  the  motives  and   adlions  of  men, 

from  which  I  undertake  to  reafon,  by  ne- 

ctlTary  conlequences,  to  conclufions  that 

arc 
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ar6  cither  intuitively  abfurd,  or  experi- 
mentally falft,  you  will  find  to  be  the  ve- 
ry fame  that  you,  and  Mr  Hume,  and 
many  others,  have  been  accuftomed  t^  af- 
fert  under  the  name  of  the  Dodlrine  of  Ne- 
ceflity ;  to  wit,  that  the  relation  of  motive 
and  adlion  is  either  precifely  or  very  near- 
ly the  fame  with  that  of  caufe  and  eflFedl 
in  phyfics;  at  leafl  that  there  is  no  liber- 
ty, or  independent  adlivity,  or  felf-go- 
vcming  power,  in  a  living  perfon,  any 
more  than  in  a  lifelefs  body ;  and  that 
the  influence  or  force  of  motives  is  abfo- 
lutc  and  irrefiftible,  like  that  of  phyfical 
caufcs. 

The  inferences  which  I  have  deduced 
from  this  principle,  as  necefTary  confe- 
quences,  are  not  only  experimentally  true, 
but  familiar  and  well  known,  with  refpedt 
to  phyfical  caufes  and  effeds  in  lifelefs  bo- 
dies; and  1  am  convinced  that  you,  or 
any  perfon  of  competent  judgement  and 
knowledge,  would  think  very  unfavour- 
ably of  the  veracity,  as  well  as  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  of  any  man  who  fliould  doubt, 
or  profefs  to  doubt  of  them,  in  the  cafe  of 
m  m  phyfical 
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phyfical  caufes  applied  to  lifelefs  bodies; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  inftance  of  equal 
vreights  put  into  the  oppofite  fcales  of  a 
balance;  which  is  your  common  and  £i« 
vourite  illuftration. 

All  my  inferences  are  of  the  fame  kind 
vrith  the  one  relating  to  the  refult  in  that 
inftance ;  and  moll  of  them  may  be  tried 
experimentally  with  a  balance,  and  the  reft 
of  them  with  a  billiard-ball,  or  a  donc^ 
or  with  any  other  lifelefs  body,  as  well  as 
with  a  living  perfon.   They  all  differ  from 
the  inference  refpedling  the  cafe  of  a  per- 
fon under  the  influence  of  two  equal  and 
oppofite  motives  at  the  fame  time,  in  this 
particular  only,  that  they  admit  of  no  ap- 
peals to  confcioufnefs,   and  that  they  ex- 
clude all   arbitrary  hypothefes  to  account 
for  the  refult  not  being  found  experimen- 
tally the  fame  in  living  perfons  and  in  life- 
.Icfs  bodies.     Such  appeals,  and   fuch  hy- 
potheies,  aou  wcl!  know,  are  always  rea- 
dy to  accouiit  for  the  failure  of  the  mfer- 
ence  in  ti.e  ciile  of  equal  oppofite  motives, 
the  afs  bccwcea  two  bundles  of  hay,  &c* 

After 
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After  the  utmoft  attention  that  I  have 
given  to  this  fubjeifl  for  many  years,  my 
inferences  ftill  appear  to  me  as  they  did  at 
firft,  ftricflly  neceflary  conlequences  of  the 
principle  from  which  I  have  deduced 
them ;  and  they  have  appeared  fo  to  many 
other  perfons,  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
them,  who,  at  my  define,  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  them  with  care.  They 
have  appeared  fo  to  your  friend  the  late  Dr 
Price,  to  whom  I  fent  a  copy  of  my 
Eflay  at  the  fame  time  tliat  1  fent  one  to 
you ;  and  from  whom  I  received,  about 
four  months  after,  a  letter,  containing  fe- 
veral  remarks  on  my  argument ;  which  re- 
marks convinced  me  that  he  had  confi- 
dered  it  with  attention,  and  had  under- 
flood  it  perfecflly ;  and  exprefling,  in  the 
mod  explicit  terms,  his  acquiefcence  in 
the  validity  of  my  demonftration. 

Such  are  the  reafons  I  have  for  think- 
ing my  argument  juft  and  conclufive ;  bat 
1  have  uniformly  found  hitherto,  what  I 
take  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
fcience,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  but 
on  one  very  unfavourable  fuppofition, 
m  m  2  that 
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that  thofe  who  affert  mod  ftrongly  thdr 
belief  of  that  principle  from  which  I  rca- 
fon,  perceive  intuitively,  that  the  inferen* 
ces  deduced  from  it  are  falfe ;  though  they 
are  evidently  poflible,  and  though  the  cor* 
refponding  inferences  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, with  refpedl  to  fimilar  cafes  pf  the 
application  of  pliyfical  caufes  to  lifeleis 
bodies,  are  generally  known,  and  are  by 
themfelves  acknowledged  to  be  true ;  and 
though  they  can  point  out  no  error  in  the 
demonftration  by  which  they  were  deduced 
from,  or  fhewn  to  be  neceflarily  implied 
in,  that  principle  which  they  profellcd  to 
believe. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Do 
you  think  it  can  be  accounted  for  confid- 
ently with  the  fuppofition  of  fincerity  and 
veracity  in  thofe  who  adl  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner ?  Would  you  a6t  in  fuch  a  manner? 
What  would  you  riiink  of  me  if  I  were  to 
do  fo  ? 

As  1  wifli  to  be  fully  underftood  on  this 
point,  and  yet  fliould  be  forry  to  give 
needleis  offence  to  any  individual,  or  to 

any 
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any  fet  of  men,  I  ftiall  fuppofe  myfelf  in 
the  embarraf&ng  and  uncreditable  fitua- 
l;ion  of  denying  the  neceflary  confequen- 
ces  of  a  principle  which  I  had  formally 
and  ftrongly  afferted ;  and  I  fhall  take  as 
the  fubjedl  of  my  fuppofed  belief  a  fophifm 
which  no  body  now  maintains,  but  which 
not  one  in  ten  thoufand  of  mankind  can 
detedl,  and  which,  like  the  dodlrine  of  Ne- 
ceflity,  I  conceive  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
indcfeafible  laws  of  human  thought,  and 
therefore  incredible,  even  though  it  could 
not  be  refuted. 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  when  my  reafon  was  weak,  and 
my  credulity  and  vanity  ftrong,  I  had  met 
with  the  ancient  paradox,  that  Achilles^ 
though  fwift  of  foot,  could  never  overtake 
an  old  man,  who  went  but  half  as  f  ift  as 
he  did,  and  was  but  a  fhort  diftance  be- 
fore him ;  for  that  while  Achilles  went  that 
diftance,  the  old  man  would  go  the  half 
of  it,  and  \v\i\\t  Achilles  went  the  half,  the 
old  man  would  go  the  quarter  of  that  dif- 
tance; and  fo  forth  J  fo  as  to  be  ftill  be- 
fore him. 

I 
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I  {hall  fuppofc,  that  I  had  neither  nn- 
derftanding  enough  to  detedl  the  fophifm, 
nor  knowledge  enough  of  language  to  per- 
ceive the  inaccuracy  of  the  exprefEon  on 
which  it  depended ;  and  that  I  had  either 
fo  little  mathematics,  or  fo  much  meta- 
phyfics,  as  not  to  underftand,  nor  be  ca- 
pable of  learning,  how  to  fum  up  an  infi- 
nite feries ;  and  that  I  boldly  profeffed, 
that  I  was  convinced  by  that  argument, 
and  declared  that  I  did  not  believe  that  jf- 
chille s  cou\d  n;rr  overtake  the  old  man; 
that  I  formally  renounced  the  vulgar  no- 
tions and  belief  of  motion,  and  time, 
and  fpace,  and  exprefled  great  contempt 
for  the  underftanding,  and  fome  diftruft 
of  the  veracity,  of  ordinary  men  who  pro- 
fefled  to  believe  in  fuch  things  ;  juft  as 
the  afTertors  of  the  doctrine  of  Neceffity 
have  done  with  refpecl  to  thofe  who 
maintained  the  liberty  of  human  ac- 
tions. 

1  fhall  fuppofe,  that  I  had  proceeded  in 
this  flyle  for  many  years,  bidding  defi- 
ance to  all  arguments  againft  my  fyrtem, 
and  fancying  myfelf  a  very  great  philofo- 

pher. 
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pher,  and  getting  many  difciples  to  adopt 
and  to  maintain  my  dodlrine;  juft  as  the 
afTertors  of  the  dodlrine  of  Ncceflity  have 
done. 

I  (hall  fuppofe,  that,  with"  all  thefe  pro- 
fcilions,  my  condudl,  even  in  cafes  rela- 
ting to  motion,  was  precifely  the  fame 
with  that  of  men  who  believed,  or  pro- 
fefled  to  believe,  in  motion,  and  time, 
and  fpace;  that  I  was  accuHomed  to  walk 
and  ride  like  other  men,  and,  when  I  did 
fo^  to  overtake  thofe  who  went  flower, 
and  to  be  overtaken  by  thofe  who  went 
fafler  than  I  did ;  in  fliort,  that  I  always 
afted  as  much  like  other  men  as  the  afTert- 
ors of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity  do ;  and 
that,  when  any  queflions  were  put  to  mc 
about  this  inconfiftency  between  my  pro- 
fefCons  and  my  adual  condudl,  I  gave  the 
inquirers  plenty  of  words,  but  not  very 
intelligible,  and  flill  lefs  fatisfadory  to 
them;  jaft  as  the  afTertors  of  Neceflicy  do 
to  all  inquirers  about  their  faith  and  their 
a<5tions. 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  at  lafl  fome  well- 
meaning 
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meaning  plain  man  undertook,  not  only  to 
fhew  the  error  of  my  dodlrinc,  but  to 
prove  that  I  had  never  believed  it ;  juft  as 
I  have  done  with  refpedl  to  the  affertors  of 
the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity. 

I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  the  plain  man  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  :  "  You  fay  very  fight- 
"  ly,  that  while  Achilles  went  the  diftance 
"  which  was  at  firft  between  him  and  the 
"  old  man,  the  latter  would  go  half  that 
**  diftance,  and  be  ftill  before  him ;  and 
"  that  while  Achilles  went  this  diftance, 
**  the  half  of  the  original  diftance  between 
"  them,  the  old  man  would  go  the  half 
**  of  it,  fo  as  to  be  ftilL  before  him  :  Con- 
*'  fider  then  vjhtrt  Achilles  would  be  with 
**  refped  to  the  old  man,  when  he  {Achil^ 
**  les)  had  gone  double  the  original  dif- 
"  tance,  and  when  the  old  man,  confe- 
••  quently,  had  gone  half  as  far;  that  is, 
*'  had  gone  a  diftance  equal  to  that  origi- 
"  nally  between  him  and  AchillesJ^ 

I  ftiall  fuppofe,  that  whenever  this  was 
ftatcd  to  me,  I  became  very  angry ;  that 
I  would  neither  admit  the  obvious  cohclu- 

fion^ 
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fion,  nor  give  up  my  dodrine,  nor  Ihew 
any  error  in  the  rcafoning ;  but  declared, 
in  general,  that  it  was  not  applicable  to 
the  fubjedl,  and  that  it  was  treating  me 
like  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  to  propofe  I'uch 
an  argument  to  me;  juft  as  fbme  very 
lealous  aflertors  of  your  dodlrine  have 
done  with  refpedl  to  my  argument  againfl: 

it. — 

Truth,  it  has  been  faid,  is  nothing  but 
confiftency  ;  which  is  a  dodrine,  or  ra- 
ther a  paradox,  that  I  do  not  choofe  to 
maintain.  But  you  and  every  perfon  muft 
acknowledge,  that  confiftency  is  one  of 
the  chief  tells  of  truth  :  whatever  is  con- 
fident with  itf'elf,  and  with  known  truths, 
is  generally  held  to  be  true;  whatever  is 
found  inconfiftent  with  itfclf,  and  with 
known  truths,  is  always  held  to  be  filfe. 
This  indeed,  as  1  prefume  you  know,  is 
the  very  teft  that  Mr  Hume,  whofe  fyf- 
tem  you  have  fo  zealoufly  adopted,  pro- 
pofes  for  tie  truth  ot  the  dodrine  of  Ne* 
ceflity;  and  1  acknowlt^dge  it  to  be  a  fair 
one. 

n  n  With 
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With  equal  certainty  I  hold,  as  I  believe 
all  mankind  do,  conGftency  to  be  a  good 
teft  of  verricity ;  and,  at  lead,  inconfifleii- 
cy  is  always  held  as  complete  evidence  of 
fallehood.  The  ufeful  art  of  crofs- exami- 
ning wimefles  depends  on  this  principle. 
If  you  and  I  were  examined  as  witncfles 
in  a  court  of  juftice,  and  after  fwearing 
pofitively  to  any  fadl,  ftiould  fall  into  in- 
confiftencies  with  relpedl  to  it,  (for  exam- 
ple, as  to  the  neceflary  relations  of  time^ 
place,  or  quantity,  connedled  with  it), 
and  fhould  deliberately  perfift  in  fuch  in- 
confiflencies,  we  ihould  (land  convi(5led  of 
perjury. 

Nor  is  the  cafe  different,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  fuppofed  to  be  different,  in  fciencc. 
If  it  v/ere  poffible  for  men  bonajide  to  deny 
the  neceflary  conlequences  of  a  principle 
which  they  believed,  (when  liich  confe- 
quences  were  lliewn  to  be  implied  in  it), 
demondraiion  would  be  impollible,  a  fyl- 
logilm  would  be  a  kii.d  ot  abiurdity,  and 
the  fcience  of  Logic  as  arrant  an  inipofi- 
tion  on  mankind  as  Magic  or  judicial 
Allrology. 

The 
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The  only  ufe  that  I  know  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Logic,  I  mean  the  ana- 
lyfis  and  whole  dodlrine  of  Syllogifm,  is, 
to  enable  us  to  detedl  any  error  or  fallacy 
in  a  ftri(fl  argument  or  fuppofed  demon- 
flration.  If  you  can  do  fo  with  refpedl  to 
mine,  you  will  find  me  ftill  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge your  fuperiority  in  reafoning, 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  great  favour 
you  do  me,  and  to  fupprefs  my  work.  If 
you  cannot  find  any  error  in  my  reafon- 
ing,  I  muft  expedl  of  you,  as  a  man  of 
icnfe  and  candour,  that  you  will  admit 
my  inferences,  I  mean  as  necefTi^ry  confe- 
quences  of  your  own  principle;  which 
confequences  you  expecl  to  find  true  upon 
trial;  and  that  you  will  agree  to  try  them 
experimentally,  and  to  abide  by  the  re- 
fult. 

I  fliould  be  very  forry  to  do  you  any 
injuftice,  or  even  to  fail  in  that  refpedl  to 
you,  to  which  your  chara(5ler,  and  your 
zeal  and  adlivity  in  the  purfuits  of  phyfi- 
cal  fcience,  well  intitle  you.  But  it  is  fair, 
and  it  is  neceffary,  on  my  part,  to  warn 
you,  that,  by  the  publication  of  my  EfFay, 
n  n  2  you 
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you  will  find  yourfelf  loudly  called  upon  to 
vindicate  your  charadler,  not  nierely  in 
point  of  underdanding  as  a  philolopheri 
but  in  point  of  probity  and  veracity  as  a 

man My  Eflay,  as  you  will  perceive 

by  the  tenor  of  it,  is  given^  not  merely  as 
a  demonflration  that  the  dodrine  of  Nc- 
ceflity  IS  erroneous  and  abfurd,  but  as  a 
proof,  (as  complete  and  decifive  as  ever  was 
or  ever  can  be  given  of  mala  fides  in  any 
c.fe),  that  few,  if  any,  of  thole  who  aflert* 
ed  it  had  really  believed  it ;  and  confc- 
quenily  ihat  m^^ft  or  all  of  the  affertors  of 
it  had  been  guilty  of  a  mod  (hameful  im- 
pofition  on  mankind. 

You  cannot  be  indifferent  to  fuch  a 
charge.  You  cannot  fail  to  know,  that 
not  to  anfwer  and  refute  it,  is  to  acquiefce 
in  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  two  years  you  might  eafily  have 
found  time  to  confiderfuch  a  work  as 
mine,  and  either  to  difcover  the  error,  if 
there  be  any  error,  in  my  inferences  from 
your  own  priiiciple,  or  to  perceive  that 
they  are  juft  inierences,  fit  to  be  belie- 

ycd, 
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vcd,  and  likely  to  be  found  true  on  expe* 
riment. 

I  fhall  mention  in  my  Introdu(5lion,  of 
which  an  abftradl  or  perhaps  a  complete 
copy  of  this  letter  will  form  a  principal 
part,  what  extraordinary  precautions  I 
have  taken  to  be  afTured  that  my  reafon- 
ing  is  valid  and  conclufive,  and  what 
care  I  have  taken  to  avoid  doing  injuflice 
to  thofe  whofe  fyftem  I  undertake  to  re- 
fute, and  particularly  to  you. 

My  EfTay  will  be  publilhed  (unlf  fs  you 
can  ihew  me  that  it  is  erroneous)  in  the 
beginning  of  winter  :  any  remarks  or  ob- 
jeiflions  that  you  or  your  friend  Mr 
Cooper  fliall  favour  me  with,  on  or  be- 
fore the  firfl:  of  September,  fliall  have  a 
place,  either  in  the  Introdudlion  or  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  Eflay.'* 

Edinburgh,  7 
jfune  24.  1791.3 

The  firft  of  September,  and  the  laft  of 
December  too,  are  now  paft,  and  I  have 

receive4 
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received  no  remarks  on  my  Eflay,  and  no 
objedlions  to  my  argument,  either  from 
Dr  Priestly  or  from  Mr  Cooper;  but 
I  received  from  the  former  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 


Dr  PRIESTLY's  ANSWER. 


"SIR, 

I  AM  truly  concerned  that  you  fhould 
have  had  occafion  to  take  the  trouble  of 
writing  fo  long  a  letter  as  yours  of  the 
24th  inflant.  Mr  Cooper  (hould  not 
certainly  have  promiJed  to  write  to  you 
on  the  fubje(5l  of  your  book,  without  do- 
ing it;  but  I  cannot  abfolutely  condemn 
him  unheard.  I  fhall  immediately  tranf- 
mit  to  him  this  letter  of  yours ;  and  I 
hope  it  will  induce  him  to  fend  you  the 
remarks  he  promifed.  But  as  many 
things  may  render  this  uncertain,  I 
WDuld'^advife  you  to  publifh  your  book 

without 
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>?vithout  any  further  delay.  Your  attention 
to  us  has  been  greater  than  we  were  en- 
titled to. 

Two  of  my  friends,  in  my  opinion  good 
ludges  of  the  fubjed,  and  who  have  read 
your  book,  exprefs  no  lefs  confidence  in 
the  weaknefs  of  your  argument,  than  you 
do  in  the  (Irength  of  it.  But  let  the  public 
fee  it,  and  they  will  form  their  own  judge- 
ment, both  of  /V,  and  of  our  condudl  with 
refpedl  to  the  author. 

To  me,  I  fairly  own,  your  propofril  ap- 
pears in  the  fame  light  as  to  re-examine 
the  dodlrine  of  Tranfubftantiation,  or  to 
defend  a  propofition  in  the  firft  book  of 
Euclid,  in  the  demonftration  of  which  a 
perfon  il.ould  now  pretend  that  he  had 
difcovered  a  fallacy.  In  either  of  tlu-fe 
cafes,  would  you  think  it  worth  your 
while,  if  you  had  any  important  purfuit 
in  hand,  to  give  much  of  your  time  to 
them  ? 

As  to  your  calling  upon  me  to  vindi- 
cate my  "  probity  and  veracity,"  and   to 

defend 
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defend  myfelf  from  the  charge  of  "  mala 
fides^^  and  of  being  "  guilty  of  a  mod 
fhamef  ul  impofition  on  mankind/'  to  which 
you  fay  *'  I  cannot  be  indifferent/*  1  do 
affure  you,  that  I  have  been  fo  much  ufcd 
to  charges  of  this  nature,  that  I  am  pcr- 
fedlly  fo.  I  am  myfelf  fatisfied  with  what 
I  have  written  on  this  fubjedl ;  and  I  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  myfelf 
eafy  as  to  every  thing  elfe. 

I  am, 

S  I  R, 
Your  very  humble  fervant, 
(Signed)         J.  Priestley. 

BiRM.  'June  30.  1 79 1. 

P.S.  Mr  Cooper  has  your  book;  and 
as  we  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  each 
other,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  look- 
ing into  it." 

On 


liH 
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On  this  letter  I  muft  beg  leave  to  make 
a  few  remarks. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  muft  own,  that  the 
refemblance,  to  which  Dr  Priestly  al- 
ludes fo  confidently,  between  the  doctrine 
of  Tranfubftanliation  and  the  popular  per- 
fnafion  of  the  liberty  of  human  adions, 
does  not  ftrike  me ;  and  one  great  difier- 
cnce  between  them  is  very  obvious ;  name- 
ly, that  the  latter  is  general,  and  natural, 
and,  I  believe,  indefeafible  among  man- 
kind ;  while  the  former  is  found  only  in 
fbme  part  of  them ;  and  even  among  the(e 
IS  not  natural,  but  produced  by  artificial 
inflrudlion,  and  appears  repugnant  to  their 
fenfes  and  to  their  realbn,  and  reds  en- 
tirely on  the  authority  of  Prieils  and  Theo- 
logians, and  on  the  pecuHar  meaning 
which  they  give  to  a  paflage  of  the  Holy 
Scripture; — juft  like  Dr  Priestly's 
own  Theological  opinions  and  difcove- 
ries. 

I  am  nowife  qualified  nor  difpofed  to 

judge,  whether  the  do<5lrine  of  Tranfub- 

ftantiation,    or  Dr  Priestly's  peculiar 

o  o  dodlrines 
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dodlrines  in  Theology,  be  moft  rational,  and 
moft  conducive  to  the  temporal  and  to  the 
eternal  interefls  of  mankind.  But  I  am  very 
fure  that  the  dodlrine  of  Tranfubftantia- 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  philofo- 
phical  queftion  that  I  have  been  confider- 
ing ;  and  I  am  equally  fure,  that  it  is  not 
only  very  indecent,  but  highly  impru- 
dent, for  Dr  Priestly  to  allude  to  it, 
or  to  any  other  religious  opinion,  however 
erroneous  he  may  think  it,  as  a  fubjed  of 
contempt  and  derifion.  He  knows  not 
how  foon  he  himfelf  may  be  maintaining 
that  very  dodlrine  of  Tranfubftantiation, 
as  zealoufly  as  ever  he  did  that  of  Necefli- 
ty.  Many  ftranger  things  have  happen- 
ed, and  happen  every  day,  without  occa- 
fioning  much  furprife  among  men  of  fenfc 
and  obfervation.  The  lucky  di/covery  of 
two  or  three  new  meanings  to  as  many  old 
texts  would  bring  it  about  at  once,  by  gi- 
ving him  a  new  creed  :  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  though  his  creed  be  always 
odd,  and  always  fcanty,  and  always  chan- 
ging, yet  it  is  always  ftrong :  ^icquid 
credit  J  valde  credit. 


In 
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In  the  fecond  place,  I  mud  own,  that  I 
m  equally  at  a  lofs  ta  perceive  that  re- 
^mblance,  to  which  he  alludes,  between 
lie  dodlrine  of  Neceflity  and  a  propofi- 
ion  in  the  firft  book  of  Euclid  ;  and  I 
erceive  very  plainly  fome  important  dif- 
srences  between  them.  One  of  the  moft 
bvious  of  thefe  differences,  which  I  fhould 
link  Dr  Priestly,  whether  he  under- 
:ands  the  difference  between  demonftra- 
ve  and  indudlive  reafoning  or  not,  might 
afily  have  perceived,  is,  that  all  Mathe- 
laticians  have  uniformly  agreed,  and  have 
ven  found  it  impoffible  to  differ,  in  their 
pinions  with  refpedt  to  the  proportions 
nd  the  arguments  in  Euclid  ;  while,  on 
ie  contrary,  Metaphyficians,  feemingly 
qually  well  qualified,  both  by  nature  and 
ducation,  to  judge  of  the  fubjeft  of  their 
^afbnings,  have  very  generally  differed, 
nd  have  even  found  it  impoflible  to  agree, 
1  their  opinions  about  the  dodtrine  of 
leceflity. Was  Hobbes  better  quail- 
ed to  judge  of  it,  or  more  worthy  of  cre- 
it,  than  John  Locke  ?  Leibnitz  than 
Ling  ?  Mr  Hume  than  Dr  Reid?  -Dr 
RIESTLY  than  his  friend  Dr  Price? 
0  0  2  Have 
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Have  Father  Buffi  £&,  or  Father  Bosco- 
vicH,  or  M. P'Alembert,  acquieiced 
in  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity  ?  Have  even 
the  majority  of  philofophers  admitted  U? 
Did  Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Aristo- 
tle, admit  it  ?  Are  philofophers  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  it  than  mankind  in 
general,  who  uniformly  reje<5l  it  with  coo^ 
tempt  ? 

^^  In  a  queftion  about  hay,  there  b  no 
appeal  from  the  judgement  of  my  horfc,** 
was  the  aniwer  of  a  learned  judge  to  an 
impudent  rogue  of  an  innkeeper^  who 
would  maintain  that  his  hay  was  good, 
though  the  horie  would  not  eat  it*  I  think 
the  argument  a  good  one;  and  on  the 
fame  principle  1  conceive,  that,  in  a  quc- 
ilion  about  human  thought^  there  lies  no 
appeal  from  the  general  voice  of  man- 
kind. 

They  will  liflcn  with  attention  and  in- 
flrudlion  to  one  who  will  explain  to  them 
the  ftrudure  of  the  eye,  the  nature  and 
ufes  of  its  various  humours,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  inverted  image  on  the  retina ; 

and 
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and  they  will  acknowledge^  that  the  per- 
fbn  who  inveftigated  thefe  thiags  was  real- 
ly a  philofophcr :  but  if  their  inftrudor 
fbould  proceed  to  tell  them,  that,  when 
tliey  looked  at  the  objeds  around  them^ 
t^y  faw  only  the  inverted  images  of  them 
on  the  bottoms  of  their  own  eyes ;  or  that 
by  means  of  thefe  inverted  images  they 
faw  the  real  objects,  but  inverted;  and 
then,  by  a  procefs  of  reafoning,  judged 
them  to  be  ere€t,  like  D£S  Cart£s's  blind 
man  with  his  crofs  ilicks;  they  would 
foon  difcover  that  he  was  playing  the  fool. 
And  if  he  {hould  venture  to  aflert  that 
fuch  was  the  cafe  with  himfelt,  that  he 
faw  thofe  images  in  the  bottom  of  his  own 
eye,  andy^*zi;  all  things  inverted,  and  on-- 
ly  inferred  or  judged  that  they  wereeredt, 
they  would  naturally,  and  I  think  very 
rightly,  conclude,  that  he  was  playing 
the  knave,  and  was  faying  the  thing  that 

was  not. So   eafy  it  is,  even  in  cafes 

in  which  they  appear  to  be  mod  inti- 
mately blended,  to  diftinguifli  between 
phyfical  and  metaphyfical  (cience,  and  to 
judge  of  each  of  them  by  its  own  proper 
tcft. 
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~  Dr  Ppiestly,  in  his  letter  to  me  now 
under  confideration^  hath  very  candidly 
mentioned,  that  he  is  "  much  ufed  to 
charges  of  mala  Jidesj  and  grofs  impoiition 
on  mankind,"  &c.  This  is  indeed  a  great 
misfortune,  and  one  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind  J  but  it  is  lucky,  that  by  being  ac- 
cuflomed  to  it,  he  is  able  to  make  fo  light 
of  it,     Leve  ft  quod  bene  fertur  onus. 

I  cannot  wonder  at  any  thing  fb  natu- 
ral as  his  having  had  fuch  charges  brought 
againft  hini;  for  indeed  I  think  it  fcarce 
pofHbte  he  (hould  have  efcaped  them  :  but 
I  wonder  greatly  that  he  never  difcovered, 
nor  thought  of  inquiring,  how'that  came 
to  pafs.  They  have  not  in  general  been 
brought  againft  other  philofophers  :  they 
are  not  legally,  nor  even  by  the  coffrtefy 
of  England,  attached  to  the  ftate  and  de- 
gree of  Philofopher ;  like  the  appellation 
of  Right  Honourable,  which  we  give  to  a 
Peer,  or  Right  Reverend,  which  we  give 
to  a  Bi(hop«,  No  fuch  fufpicions  were  ever 
entertained  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  tho' 
he  lived  more  than  fourfcore  years  in  the 
world/ and  dealt  much  in  difcoveries.  No 
\<^  fuch 
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fuch  charges  have  been  brought  againft  Dk 
Rei  d,  though  he  has  lived  almoft  as  long, 
and  has  dealc  much  in  metaphyfics.  But 
all  philofbphers  who  will  infill  on  making 
difcoveries  in  metaphyfics,  and  maintain- 
ing fophifms,  (as  for  example  that  ofA^ 
chilUs  and  the  old  man),  which  mankind 
in  general  find  incredible,  though  perhaps 
they  are  not  able  to  detecSl  them,  muft  ex- 
pe<5l  to  meet  with  fuch  charges,  and  can«- 
not  efcape  them. 

A  perfon  muft  be  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate, indeed,  whofe  probity  and  veracity 
ane  often  and  generally  called  in  queftion 
without  fome  reafon.  For  my  own  part^ 
I  doubt  whether  this  ever  happens  :  hence 
the  real  value  of  good  charafler,  Dr 
Priestly,  1  am  lure,  not  with  ftanding 
that  pertedl  indifference  which  he  expreffes 
to  fuch  charges  when  brought  againft 
himfelf,  would  not  rely  much  on  the  pro- 
bity or  veracity  of  a  perfon  who  was 
much  accuftomed  to  be  charged  with  the 
want  of  them;  nor  on  the  courage  of  a 
foldier,  nor  on  the  chaftity  of  a  woman, 
which  had  often  been  called  in  queftion 

by 
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by  thofe  who  had  opportunities  of  judgittg 
of  them. 

In  Scotland,  we  are  accuftomcd  to  piy 
ftill  greater,  fome  people  will  perhaps 
think  too  great,  regard  to  the  circtitndafiee 
of  generally  bad  or  fufpicious  charadler: 
we  call  it  habit  and  repute;  and  our  law- 
yers, an  uncharitable  fet  of  men,  not  a  jot 
better  than  their  brethren  of  Weftminftct^ 
Hall,  hold,  that  the  proof  of  a  iingle  ad 
of  theft,  by  a  man  who  was  habit  and  re- 
pute a  thief,  is  a  kind  of  proof,  that  his 
general  chara<fler  was  the  refult  of  his  ac- 
tual condudl.  Our  law  will  even  hang  a 
perfon  of  fuch  a  charadter  for  a  fingle  ad 
of  theft,  which  in  another  perfon,  not  of 
fuch  character,  would  not  be  deemed  a 
capital  offence.  This  may  be  thought 
carrying  the  principle  too  far :  for  cer- 
tainly, in  every  fyllogifm  whereof  the 
conclufion  is  hanging,  we  ought  to  be  ve- 
ry cautious  as  to  the  premifes.  But  ad- 
mitting  it  to  be  wrong,  the  reverfe  of 
this  wrong  will  not  be  right :  a  man  will 
not  furely  be  exempted  from  the  obliga<* 
tion  of  vindicating  his  cbarader,  nor  will 

be 
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he  be  entitled  to  prefume  upon  it  as  firrn-^ 
ly  eflablifhed,  becaufe  it  had  often  been 
called  in  quedion  before ;  when  complete 
proof  of  the  charges  brought  againft  it 
could  not  be  obtainedi  or  had  not  beea 
produced.  Sufjpicions  may  be  perfectly 
juft,  though  they  cannot  be  eftabliflied  by 
proof;  and  many  perfons  have  been  ac- 
quitted on  trial  merely  for  want  of  evi- 
dence; that  is,  not  becaufe  they  were 
proved  innocent,  but  only  becaufe  they 
were  not  proved  guilty.  Every  fuch  fuf- 
picion,  and  every  fuch  acquittal,  muft  be 
confidered  as  weighing  much  againft  the 
perfbn  on  every  fubfequent  accufation* 
If  the  illuftrious  Mr  Barrington,  the 
lad  time  that  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  had 
told  the  Court,  that  he  was  fo  much  ac- 
cudomed  to  fuch  charges  as  thofe  brought 
againft  him,  that  he  was  perfedlly  in- 
different to  them ;  whatever  credit  might 
have  been  given  to  his  profeffions  of  in- 
difference, I  do  not  think  the  evidence 
againft  him  would  have  been  in  the 
leaft  weakened ;  nor  would  that  ingenious 
perfbn  have  efcaped  the  trouble  and  the 
p  p  vexation 
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vexation  of  a  voyage  to  the  foutfaem  heim- 
fphere. 

If  it  were  not  Co  particularly  his  own 
cafe,  I  am  convinced  that  Dr  Priestly 
would  agree  with  me,  and  with  the  reft 
of  mankind,  in  chinking,  that  the  cha- 
radler  of  a  philofopher,  and  of  every  good 
man,  like  the  wite  of  Q/2rr,  ought  not 
even  to  be  fufpedled ;  and  that  there  muft 
be  fomething  wrong  in  the  condudl  of  a 
perfon,  when  fufpicion  falls  upoo  his  cha* 
radler. 

As  to  what  Dr  Priestly  fays  of  his 
being  himfelf  fatisfied  with  what  he  has 
written  on  this  fubjedl ;  he  has  given  fo 
many  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  being 
himfelf  fatisfied  with  what  he  has  written 
on  every  fubjedl ;  or,  more  properly  fpeak^ 
ing,  his  whole  life  and  writings  have 
been  fo  entire  and  uniform  a  proof  of  his 
enjoying  that  higheft  of  all  fatisfadlions, 
the  being  fatisfied  with  himfelf;  that  it 
would  be  imponriblci  as  well  as  uncandid, 
to  call  in  quellion  his  fincerity  in  that  (hort 
gnd  pithy  declaratiqn.    I  ihall  therefore 

only 
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only  beg  leave  to  recall  to  his  memory  the 
admonition  of  the  Apoftle,  "  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  ilandeth,  take  heed  lefl  he 
faU." 

I  have  good  reafon  to  think,  that  he 
iKrill  find  more  difficulty  than  he  is  aware 
of  in. reconciling  his  profeffions  with  his 
adfcual  condu<5l ;  and  his  ready  admiffioni 
and  bold  aflertion,  of  ^<z;^f7  confequence 
of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity,  however  ab- 
furd,  that  admitted  of  appeals  to  con- 
fcioufnefs,  with  his  immediate  and  obfli- 
nate  rejedlion  (which  I  am  confident  will 
be  the  cafe)  of  every  necejfary  confequence 
of  it  that  admits  of  no  fuch  appeal,  and 
mud  be  decided  by  open  unequivocal  ex- 
periment. But  that  is  entirely  his  bufi- 
nefs,  and  not  mine.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
undertaking  to  make  Dr  Priestly,  or 
auy  of  thofe  who  have  maintained  the 
fame  dodlrine  that  he  has  done,  confefs 
that  they  had  afTerted  with  arrogance  a 
dodrine  which  they  did  not  believe ;  nor 
is  it  of  any  confequence  in  fcience  to  do  fo: 
but  it  is  of  great  confequence  in  fcience, 
chi^y  with  a  view. to.  prevent  the  conti* 
p  p  2  nuance 
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nuance  or  repetition  of  the  fame  improper 
condud  in  others,  to  prove  that  fuch  has 
been  the  cafe.    And  this  I  undertake  to 

demonjlratc. 

As  Dr  Priestly  is  more  accuflomed 
to  metaphyiical  than  to  mathematical  fpe* 
culations,  it  will  not  probably  appear  to 
him  a  paradox,  or  even  a  matter  of  donbti 
when  I  fay,  that  what  we  call  Demon/hra^ 
tion^  even  in  geometry,  is  not,  ftriAly 
fpeaking,  a  proof  of  what  any  thing  w, 
but  only  a  full  and  clear  expofition  of 
what  every  man  of  found  judgement  mufi 
think  and  believe  with  refped  to  it.  If  thii 
thoughts  and  belief  of  mankind  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  perception  of  neceffary  truth 
in  the  axioms,  and  with  refpedl  to  necef- 
fary connexion  in  every  inference  from 
them  and  the  feveral  hypothefes,  or  cafes 
put,  in  the  propofitions  of  geometry,  were 
erroneous,  every  prbpofition  in  mathema- 
tics would  be  falfe  :  And  if  we  could  think 
our  faculties  in  thofe  refpeds  deceitful,  we 
fliould  reafonably,  arid  indeed  neceffarily, 
doubt  of  every  propofition  in  mathema- 
tics, however  clegirly"dcmonftrated.  This, 
-•'--  .  I 
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I  prefumCj  is  very  generally  done  by  thoft 
who  (hidy  geometry,  till  they  fee  and  un- 
derftand  thie  demonfti'atiort  of  the  feveral 
propofitiohs  "Which  they  are  taught  :  but 
then  doubt  iiiftantly  becomes  impoffible. 
JMo  perfon  can  doubt  of  a  geometrical  a- 
xiom,  tti*  of  ^he  validity  of  a  regular  fyl- 
iogifm :  'No  perfon  dare  pretend  to  doubt 
iof  either  of  thefe  things ;  for  if  he  did,  he 
Votild  inflahtly  ft^nd  conviiSled  of  falfe- 
iiood.  When  he  adnarits  thefe  two  things 
at  each  (lep  of  the  demonft  ration,  heat 
laft  rieccflarily  admits  that  propofitioa  * 
"Which  was  to  be  proved ;  but  which,  when 
dated  by  itfelf,  he  might  reafonably  have 
doubted  or  denied. 

Such  is  mathematical  demonftration ; 
and  fuch  is  the  mode  of  reafoning  which 
I  have  employed  in  my  Eflay.  Dr 
Priestly  mi^ht  have  underftood  from 
my  firft  letter,  though  it  was  exprefled  in 
the  mod  cautious  and  delicate  terms,  and 
he  iw7/^  have  underftood,  it  he  had  read 
my  book,  which  he  received  along  with 
that  letter,  that  my  Eflay  cont;iined  the 
mod  complete  and  rigorous  proof  of  thofe 

charges 
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charges  of  mala  fides  and  grofs  impofidoOi 
to  which  he  owns  he  had  been  much  ao 
cuftomed.  But  much  as  he  was  acco- 
(lomed  to  thofe  charges,  he  certainly  could 
not  be  accuftomed  to  that  kind  of  proof 
of  them ;  for  it  had  never  been  brought^ 
nor.  attempted,  before  \  and  much  as  he 
might  defpife  the  charges  when  unfup- 
ported  by  proof,  he  could  not  defpife  that 
kind  of  proof  of  them ;  for  he  muft  have 
known  that  it  is  the  higheft  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  human  reafon '  has  yet  difco- 
vcred,  or  can  conceive ;  and  that,  if  it 
could  not  be  pointedly  refuted,  by  ftiew- 
ing  precifely  the  error  of  it,  the  con- 
clufion  muft  remain  eftabliflied  for  ever. 

There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  Dr 
Priestly  has  little  tafte  for  mathemati- 
cal reafqning,  or  indeed  for  ftridl  reafon- 
ing  of  any  kind ;  I  mean,  reafbning  by 
necelTary  confequences ;  from  which  1  in- 
fer, that  he  underftands  but  little  of  fuch 
reafbning.  But  1  cannot  fuppofe  him  fb 
ignorant,  or  fo  incapable  of  it,  as  not  to 
perceive  a  fimple  necefTary  truth,  or  a 
llri<5l  logical   inference,   when  any   fuch 

are 
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are  pointed  out  to  him  :  for  that  would  be 
to  fuppofe  him  incapable  of  learning  even 
die  firft  book  of  Euclid.     As  little  can  I 
fuppofe  him  of*  fo  ftrange  and  perverfe  a 
difpofition,  as  to  refufe  his  alTent  to  fuch 
a  fclf-evident  truth,  or  fuch  a  logical  in- 
ference,   when  he  perceives  and  under- 
ftands  them.     Nor  can  I  doubt,  that,  in 
every  cafe  where  he  met  with  that  kind  of 
reafoning,  he  would  perceive  the  infinite 
{uperiority  of  it  to  that  vague,  declama- 
/tory,  and  analogical  reafoning,  which  has 
generally  been  employed  by  Metaphyfi- 
cians,  and  which  he  himfelf  hath  fo  libe- 
rally and  fo  uniformly  employed,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  dodlrinc  of  Neceflity.     It  is 
abundantly  evident,  and  will  not,  I  pre- 
fiime,  be  denied  by  Dr  Priestly  him- 
felf, that  he,  and  that  all  of  them,  in  treat- 
ing of  it,  have  attended  folely  to  the  in- 
(lances  that  favoured,  or  feemed  to  favour, 
or  might  be  conftrued  to  favour,  their  o- 
pinion ;  that  is,  to  inflances  of  the  ana- 
logy between  the  relation  of  motive  and 
action  and  that  of  caufe  and  efied  in  phy- 
fics ;  overlooking  or  denying  all  inftances, 
though  much  more  numerous,  as  well  as 

more 
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more  important  in  point  of  reafoning^  (in 
which  indeed  they  are  conclufive)^  that  were 
adverfe  to  their  ryftem,  and  to  that  ana- 
logy. 

Trolling  to  his  having  that  degree  of 
underdanding  and  knowledge,  of  which 
it  would  have  been  unreafonable,  as  well 
as  uncandid,  nay  almoil  impoflible,  co 
fuppofe  him  deftitute,  and  being  perfedly 
indifferent  whether  he  adled  candidly  or 
otherwife  in  his  remarks  on  my  argument, 
I  was  anxious,  for  reafons  very  obvious 
and  already  mentioned,  that  Dr  Priest- 
ly (hould  perufe  my  Eflay,  and  give  me 
his  obfervations  on  it ;  or  at  leaft  that  he 
fhould  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  fb. 
He  has  had  that  opportunity,  and  has  it 
ft  ill,  and  may  make  ufe  of  it  or  not  as  he 
pleafes,  and  in  whatever  manner  he  thinks 
bcft.  I  underftand  from  his  letter,  that 
he  will  not  make  any  remarks  on  my  ar- 
gument, or  offer  any  objedlions  againft 
it.  But  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know,  whether 
I  am  to  underftand  from  the  poftfcript, 
that  he  had  never  read  it,  or  only  that  he 
had  not  read,  nor  had  an  opportunity  of 

reading 
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reading  it,  after  receiving  my  fecond  let- 
ler.  He  certainly  had  ^n  opportunity  of 
reading  the  book,  when  he  firft  recei- 
ved it,  and  before  he  fent  it  to  Mr 
Cooper. 

This  cifcumftance  I  take  notice  of  the 
more  particularly,  becaufe  I  conceive,  as 
I  think  every  perfon  muft  do  who  (hall 
perufe  my  Eflay  with  attention,  that  Dr 
Priestly  may  have  very  different  rea- 
fbns,  befides  want  of  opportunity  to  read 
my  Effay,  and  confidence  in  his  own  opi- 
nions, and  the  refemblance  between  the 
popular  notion  of  liberty  and  the  dodlrine 
of  Tranfubflantiation,  and  between  the 
doiStrine  of  Neceffity  and  the  proportions 
in  the  firft  book  of  Euclid,  and  reafons 
much  more  cogent  than  any  of  thefe,  for 
refufing  to  make  any  remarks  on  my  ar- 
gument, and  either  to  admit  it  to  bt  va- 
lid, or  fairly  tp  ftate  his  objedlions  to  it, 
and  to  (hew  in  what  refpeds  he  thinks  it 
erroneous. 

Thefe  fingular  and  very  cogent  reafons 

iw/y,   I  think,    be  pretty  well  gueffed  at 

q  q  from 
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from  what  has  been  already  mentioned  of 
the  general  nature  of  my  reafoning,  of  the 
extraordinary  precautions  that  1  have  ta- 
ken to  be  alTured  that  it  is  valid,  and  of 
the  refult  of  many  trials  made,  by  fubmit- 
ling  it  to  the  revifion  of  feveral  different 
perfons,  who  were  as  unwilling  as  he  could 
be  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  to  admit  the  concluiion; 
and  they  tnuji  be  fully  underftood  at  once, 
from  conGdering  the  infinite  difference  be- 
tween my  mode  of  realoning  by  mathe- 
matical neceffary  confequences,  and  the 
vague,  analogical,  and  hypothetical  rca- 
foning,  which  has  been  generally  cm- 
ployed  by  thofe  who  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  Neccffity ;  of  which  a  good  fpc- 
cimen  has  already  (pages  cvi.  cvii.)  been 
quoted  from  the  writing  of  Dr  Priest- 

Suppofing  then,  that,  .without  reading 
my  EiTay,  he  had  juft  dipped  into  it,  or 
that,  dire(5\ed  by  the  table  of  contents  at 
the  beginning,  he  had  read  the  9th,  loth, 
I  2th,  15th,  or  2  ill  fedion  of  it,  or  any 
gther  the  tiile  of  which   might  peculiarly 

eifcite 
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excite  his  curiofity,  and  that  he  difcover- 
ed  the  nature  of  the  reafoning  and  illu- 
ftration  employed  in  it,  and  perceived 
that  neither  arbitrary  hypothefes,  nor  ap- 
peals to  confcioufnefs,  nor  ambiguous 
words,  could  be  employed  to  any  advan- 
tage in  anfwer  to  it,  and  that  he  did  not 
immediately  nor  clearly  perceive  any  fa- 
tisfaftory  refutation  of  it  ;  what  could 
reafonably  be  expe^fled  of  him  ?  What 
could  he  do  but  juft  what  he  has  done  ? 
—namely,  exprefs  his  confidence  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  his  contempt  for  every 
thing  that  could  be  urged  againft  it,  and, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  refufe  to  enter 
again  on  the  argument. 

With  refpedl  to  his  two  friends,  whom 
he  thought  good  judges  of  the  fubjedl  of 
my  book,  and  to  whom  it  fhould  feem  he 
had  given  it  to  read,  choofing  to  read  and 
judge  of  it  by  proxy,  rather  than  in  per- 
fon,  and  who  have  fo  pragmatically  ex- 
preffed  their  confidence  in  the  weaknefs  of 
my  argument;  their  condudl  requires  fome 
animadvcrfion. 

q  q  2  Suppofing 
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SuppofiDg  them  to  have  read  and  td 
have  underftood  my  Eflay,  they  mud  have 
known,  both  from  the  tenor  of  it,  and  alfo 
from  Dr  Priestly*s  information,  for 
what  purpofe,  and  in  what  a  fair  and  ho- 
nourable manner,  I  had  fubmitted  it  to 
his  revifion ;  and  if  they  had  really  difco- 
vered  any  error  or  imperfedlion  in  my  ar- 
gument, it  mud  have  been  eafy  for  them 
to  point  it  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
clude all  pofTibility  of  difpute  or  cavil  a^ 
bout  it ;  and  it  would  have  been  reafbn- 
able,  and  candid,  and  liberal,  in  them  to 
have  done  fo.  Not  to  do  fo,  when  they 
thought  it  was  in  their  power,  was  unrca- 
fonable,  uncandid,  and  illiberal,  in  the 
highefl  degree. 

But  their  condudl  in  this  refpedl,  how- 
ever reprehenfible,  cannot  appear  furpri-* 
fing  to  any  perfon  who  confiders  what 
manner  of  men  they  mujl  have  been ;  for  it 
is  certain,  that  we  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  nor  figs  of  thirties ;  and  that  men, 
as  well  as  trees,  may  be  known  by  their 
fruits.  Though  I  know  no  more  of  thefc 
namelefs  philoibphers  than  jull  what  Dr 
Priestly  has  mentioned  in  his  letter 

to 
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to  me,  yet,  even  from  that  little  infor- 
mation, I  could  judge  with  confidence, 
that  nothing  better  was  to  be  expeded  of 
them. 

They  are  two  of  his  friends,  in  his  opi- 
nion good  judges  of  the  fubjetfl :  this  im- 
plies that  they  had  adopted  and  profefled 
to  believe  his  dodrine.  It  is  plain,  that 
he  could  never  regard  men  as  good  judges 
of  the  fubjedl  who  differed  in  opinion 
from  him  concerning  it,  and  who  reckon- 
ed his  doftrine  not  merely  erroneous,  but 
abfurd  and  incredible.  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, that  he  would  not  even  have 
thought  his  friend  Dr  Price  a  good 
judge  of  it ;  for  that  would  be  to  admit 
that  he  himfelf  was  not  one.  But  this  is 
not  all :  Dr  Pri  estly  has  made  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity  a 
kind  of  teft  of  a  perfon's  having  a  real 
philofophical  genius,  and  has  declared, 
that  the  oppofite  opinion  is  a  glaring  ab- 
furd ity. 

Now,  thefe  things   being  fo,  the  con- 
duifl  of  the  two   namelefs   philofophers, 

fuppofing 
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fuppofing   them    not  to  have   difcovered 
any  error  or  imperfedlion  in    my  argu- 
ment, muft  appear  very  natural :  _  for  to 
have  adted  otherwife,    and   to   have  ac- 
knowledged  that  my  reafoning  was,  or  at 
lead  appeared  to  them,    juft  and  conclu* 
five,  would  have  been,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  forfeit  the  efteem,  and  incur  the  con- 
tempt and  reproach,   of  Dr  Priestly; 
in  the  fecond  place,  to  acknowledge  that 
they  had  all  been  maintaining  with  arro- 
gance a  dodlrine  which  was  abfurd;  and, 
in  the  third  place,    to  confefs  that  they 
were  fairly  convicfled  of  having  afTerted  a 
dodlrine  which  they  did  not  believe.    This 
was   fcarce    to  be   expedled   of  any  two 
men ;  and  certainly  not  of  two  Metaphyfi- 
cians,  accuftomed  to  vague  reafoning,  and 
endlefs  wrangling,    and   appeals    to    con- 
fcioufnefs,  on  all  occafions ;  ignorant  that 
open  unequivocal  experiment  is  of  higher 
authority  than  any  hypothefis  or  fyftem, 
and  that  ftridl  mathematical  reafoning  is, 
in  fome  cafes,  a  teft  of  the  veracity,  and 
even  of  the  mod  fecret  thoughts  of  men ; 
and  who  perhaps,  after  all,  underftpod  no 
more  of  the  argument  on  which  they  pre- 

fumed 
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fumed  to  decide  fo  arrogantly,  and  were 
no  more  qualified  to  judge  of  it  than  the 
fmtus  in  utcro. 

If  the  two  namelefs  philofophers,  the 
friends  of  Dr  Priestly,  or  he  him- 
fclf,  conceive  that  I  do  them  any  inju- 
ftice  in  thefe  remarks,  they  muft  know, 
that  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  way  for 
them  to  vindicate  themfelves.  Let  the 
two  philofophers  fairly  ftate  their  ob- 
jedlions  to  my  argument,  and  fhew  to  o- 
thers  that  weaknefs  of  it  which  they  fo  con- 
fidently faid  they  had  perceived ;  let  ihem 
point  out,  if  they  can,  the  error  of  my 
dedudion,  by  neceffary  confequences  from 
that  principle  which  I  undertake  to  dif- 
prove ;  let  them  prevail  on  their  friend 
Dr  Priestly,  if  they  can,  to  pcrufe 
their  anfwers  to  my  argument;  which  it 
would  furely  be  very  uncivil  and  unkind 
in  him  to  rcfufe  to  two  fuch  friends,  of 
whofe  judgement  he  had  fo  good  an  opi- 
nion; let  them  prevail  on  him  to  give  his 
imprimatur  to  their  anlwers,  by  declaring 
that  he  thinks  them  valid  and  conclufive, 
which  he   cannot   refufe   to   do   without 

(hewing 
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(hewing  that  he  thinks  them  nonfenfe; 
and,  laftly,  let  them  allow  me  to  perufe 
them,  if  not  before  they  are  priated,  at 
leaft  before  they  are  publifhed,  as  I  have 
done  to  them  with  rcfpcdl  to  my  Eflay; 
and  I  engage  to  perufe  them  with  atten** 
tion,  and  either  to  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity of  them,  or  to  point  out  precisely  the 
errors  of  them,  and  to  allow  fuch  acknow- 
ledgement, or  fuch  reply  of  mine,  to  be 
printed  and  publiflied  along  with  their 
anfwersj  fo  that  every  intelligent  reader 
may  judge  which  of  us  fails,  cither  ia 
point  of  candour  or  of  good  reafoning; 
for  a  moft  grievous  defedl  in  one  or  both 
of  thefe  things  there  muji  be,  cither  on  one 
fide  or  the  other, 

1  think  it  right  to  make  the  fame  oflfer 
to  Mr  Cooper;  whom,  from  ih^ identity 
of  the  name,  and  fome  other  circumftao- 
ces,  1  judge  to  be  the  Jame  perfon  who 
has  lately  favoured  the  world  with  a  vo- 
lume of  Eifays,  Ethical,  Theological,  and 
Political.  If  1  am  right  in  this  conjedlure, 
I  mean,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion  of 
perfonal  identity,  which  1  underftand  Mr 

Cooper 
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Cooper  has  difcovered  to  be  erroneoost 
he  mtift  be  very  peculiarly  pledged  indeed 
to  ftate  his  objedions  to  my  argument. 
For  he  had  feeii  and  perufed  my  EflTay  be- 
fore his  Yoluroe  was  publifhed ;  and^  as  I 
tmderfladd  from  the  Reviews^  for  I  have 
not  yet  feen  his  work^  he  has  in  it  main- 
tained the  dodrine  of  Neceility  as  confi- 
dently as  any  of  his  great  predecelTors  had 
done. 

I  (hould  gladly  hope,  therefore,  that  I 
iMras  miftaken  in  the  opinion  which  I  ex- 
prelTed  in  my  letter  to  Da  Pri  £stly  with 
refpedl  to  Mr  Cooper's  reafons  for  not 
favouring  me  with  his  remarks  on  my 
EfTay^  as  at  one  time  he  intended,  and  re- 
peatedly promifed  to  do.  I  hope  he  has 
really  thought  he  perceived  fome  error  in 
my  reafoning,  and  that  he  will  yet  take 
the  trouble  to  point  it  out  to  me.  I  will 
with  much  pleafure  pay  the  utmoil  atten- 
tion to  any  of  his  objedions  that  relate 
precifely  to  my  peculiar  plan  and  mode  of  rea^ 
Joning :  and  this  not  merely  in  confidera- 
cion  of  his  great  merit  as  a  MetaphyGcian, 
and  his  dijcoveries  in  metaphyfics,  for 
r  r  which 
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which  kind  of  dlfcoveries  he  (eems  to  havtf 
an  admirable  genius,  but  in  hopes  that 
he  may  be  a  little  more  in  the  fecret  with 
refpedl  to  the  nature  and  force  of  mathe- 
matical reafbning  than  the  two  Birming*^ 
ham  philofophers  feem  to  be. 

I  think  it  tnay  be  right  even  to  remind 
him  of  the  following  pafTage  in  his  laft 
letter  to  me,  dated.  Lever  Hall,  near 
Bolton,  Lancafh.  Sunday,  June  6.  1790. 


<i 


I  fhall  again  fit  doWrt  to  your  work, 
and  hope  to  finifh  within  no  long  time 
the  obfervations  I  had  to  make  on  it.  You 
may  depend  upon  receiving  them  fo 
fc;on  as  they  are  finiflied ;  and  they  (hall 
then  be  at  your  option  to  difpofe  of  as 
you  pleafe.  You  mention,  that  before 
ivintcr  you  mean  to  publifh  your  EC- 
fays  :  if  fo,  I  think  I  may  very  well 
promife  to  let  you  have  what  I  have  to 
lay  upon  the  fubjedl  in  full  time  for 
your  purpofe.  Should  any  further  ac- 
cident, however,  prevent  my  proceed- 
ing as  I  intend,  you  Ihall  certainly  know 
in  time;  becaufe  I  lliould  be  extremely 

forry 
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^  forry  to  delay  a  work  which  I  think  the 
public,  as  well  as  myfelf,  will  be  very 
glad  to  fee  abroad  in  the  world.'^ 


cc 

cc 


Mr  Cooper,  I  prefume,  will  remem- 
ber what  I  mentioned  to  him  very  fully, 
two  years  ago,  concerning  any  other  ob- 
je<5tions  that  might  be  made  to  my  argu-- 
ment.  Nothing  can  be  eafier  than  to  make 
any  number  of  objedlions  to  it  by  mean$ 
of  ambiguous  words,  and  vague  analogi- 
cal reafoning ;  but  all  that  can  be  faid  or 
done  in  this  way  is  but  like  founding 
brafs  or  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  and  all  foch 
objedlions,  far  from  tending  to  ihake  my 
argument,  are  to  be  regarded  as  acknow- 
ledgements, ungracious  enough,  it  mud: 
be  confeiFed,  that  thofe  who  make  them 
have  no  valid  objedlions  againft  it  to 
offer. 

Thefe  ftrong  charges  of  mala  fides  \\\ 
thofe  philofophers  who  have  moft  confi- 
dently afferted  their  belief  of  the  doiSlrine 
of  Neceflity,  are  fully  implied  in  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  my  EfTay ;  and  have  not  e- 
icaped  the  obfervation  of  thofe  who  at  my 
X  X  %  requeft 
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requcft  have  pcrufcd  it;  ibme  of  whom 
have  exprefled  to  me  with  freedom  and 
candour  their  difapprobation  of  them. 
Their  opinion  on  this  point,  after  due  con^ 
fideration,  I  have  difregarded ;  becauie  I 
think  it  wrong  :  .  but  it  is  proper  to  ftate 
the  obje(5lions  to  fuch  charges  as  I  have 
advanced,  and  my  own  reafbns  for  not 
thinking  them  valid  j  whi^b  may  be  done 
very  concifcly. 

The  objedlions  I  Ihall  give  in  the  very 
words  of  one  for  whofe  judgement  I  have 
the  highed  refpedl ;  and  who,  of  all  that 
have  difapproved  of  my  condudt  in  ad- 
vancing fuch  charges,  is  the  only  one  who 
has  given  nie  his  reafons  for  that  diiap- 
probation. 

"  I  think  one  can  hardly  be  too  cau- 
tious of  denying  the  bonafdes  of  an  anta- 
gonid  in  a  philolophical  difpute.  It  is  fo 
bitter  a  pill,  that  it  cannot  be  fwallowed 
without  being  very  well  gilded  and  aro- 
ma tifed.  I  cannot  but  agfee  with  you, 
that  afTent  or  belief  is  not  a  voluntary  ad. 
^Meither  is  feeing  when  the  eyes  are  open. 

One 
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Ont  may  voluntarily  Qmt  his  bodrly  eyes, 
aod  perhaeps  the  eye  of  his  uoderftanding. 
I  confcfs  thts  is  nulla  faks^  But  as  Jighc 
aaay  be  fa  offenfive,  that  the  bodily  eye  is 
(hut  in vclttotarily ;  mf(y  not  foinetkiQg  Qj* 
milar  happen  to  the  eye  ot  the  underftand- 
iog,  when  brought  to  a  light  too  oficnfive 
to  (bme  favourite  prgudice  or  paflion  to  be 
endured  ?—— 

The  want  of  fincerity,  or  bona  fides^  in 
a  lai^e  body  of  men  refpeded  and  refped- 
aMe,  is  a  very  tender  place,  and  cannot 
be  touched  with  too  much  delicacy,  tho' 
you  were  fiire  of  being  able  to  demon*- 
ftrate  it.  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  taken  aa 
an  infult,  which  even  demonftration  can- 
not juftify.  Your  not  making  the  condu- 
fion  general,  for  want  of  a  fufficiemly  tx^ 
ceniive  information,  will  not  fatisfy ;  be- 
caufe  it  feems  to  extend  the  concluiion 
aa  far  as  your  ob&rvation  has  extended, 
and  becauie  the  reafons  on  which  you 
ground  your  concluiion  feem  to  extend  it 
to  all  Fatalifts  that  can  draw  a  conclufioa 
fit>m  premiics. 


If. 


S' 
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If  David  Hume,  or  any  other  perfbn, 
has  charged  thofe  who  profefs  to  believe 
men  to  be  free  agents,  with  infinc^rit j,  I 
think  they  did  wrong ;  and  that  I  (hould 
do  wrong  in  following  their  example. 

But  fetting  apart  the  conlideration  of 
Bienfeance^  1  doubt  of  the  truth  of  your 
conclufion.  If  human  reafon  were  perfed, 
I  think  you  would  be  better  founded.  Bat 
we  are  fuch  imperfedl  creatures,  that  I 
fear  we  are  not  exempted  from  the  pofEbi'^ 
liry  of  fwallowing  contradidlions.  Could 
you  not  prove  with  equal  ftrength,  that 
all  bad  men  are  infidels  ?  yet  1  believe  this 
not  to  be  true. 

I  truly  think,  that  a  Fatalift,  who  a6led 
agreeably  to  his  belief,  would  fit  ftill,  like 
a  paiTenger  in  a  fhip,  and  fu£Fer  himfelf  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  tide  of  .Fate ;  and 
that,  when  he  deliberates,  refplves,  pro- 
mifes,  or  choofes,  he  adls  inconfillently 
with  his  belief.  But  fuch  inconfifiencies, 
I  fear,  are  to  be  found  in  life ;  and  if  men 
be  ever  convinced  of  them,  it  mud  be  by 
Toothing  words  and  ibft  arguments,  which 

ludunt 
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luJunt  circum  prstcordia.  For  the  force  of 
prejudice,  joined  with  that  of  provoca-^ 
tion.  Will  fhut  the  door  againft  all  convic*^ 
tion. 

I  humbly  think,  therefore,  that  it  will 
be  proper  and  becoming  to  ezprefs  lefs 
confidence  in  your  mathematical  reafon* 
ings,  though  I  really  believe  them  to  be 
juft  on  the  hypothefis  you  combat.  Fa^ 
ulifts  will  think,  that  when  you  put  the 
iflue  of  the  controverfy  folely  upon  the  ex* 
periments^  you  treat  them  like  children. 
No  Fatalift  will  contend  with  you  upon 
that  footing,  nor  take  it  well  to  be  challen* 
gcd  to  do  fo." — — 

I  refpedl  very  highly,  as  I  think  every 
perfon  who  reads  them  muft  do,  the  can- 
dour, and  gentlenefs,  and  moderation, 
which  appear  in  thefe  remarks  :  and  I  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  acute  and  inge- 
nious, and  that  they  fhew  profound  know* 
ledge  of  human  nature  :  but  I  can  by  no 
means  acquiefce  in  them,  as  either  ftricfl- 
ly  juft  and  conclufive,  or  even  as  fairly 
applicable  to  my  condud^,  and  my  mode 

of 
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of  reafoning,  in  advancing,  and  endea* 
vouring  to  prove,  fuch  fcvere  diarges  as 
are  now  the  fubjedt  of  confideratioo. 

Firft,  with  refpcdl  to  the  imperfe<%on 
of  the  human  faculties,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  chief  argument  in  the  pre* 
ceding  remarks,  I  acknowledge,  that  we 
are  indeed  impcrfedl  creatures  in  every  rc^ 
fpedl ;  and  in  particular  that  our  reafon  is 
imperfect.  But  I  can  by  no  means  admits 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  has  ever  yet  been 
maintained  by  any  philofopher,  that  ab» 
folate  perfedlion  of  human  reafon  is  rc- 
quifite  to  enable  us  to  perceive  and  under-* 
(land  neceflary  confequcnces,  when  they 
are  clearly  pointed  out  to  us;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  underftand  and  acquiefce  in  lo- 
gical and  mathematical  demonftration. 
The  general  and  well  known  fadl  is  alto- 
gether adverfe  to  fuch  an  opinion :  for 
numberlefs  individuals,  whole  faculties 
are  manifeftly  impcrfedl,  eafily  underftand, 
and  invariably  and  irrefiftibly  acquiefce  in, 
fuch  demonftrations.  The  imperfedion 
of  human  reafon  fully  accounts  for  our  not 
perceiring  intuitively  all  the  neceflary  con- 

fequences 
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ftquences  of  an  affumed  principle,  and  for 
the  difficulty  which  moil  of  us  find  in  fol- 
lowing a  long  and  complicated  train  of  ne- 
ceflary  confequences,  fuch  as  we  meet 
teith  in  many  mathematical  demonftra- 
tions  :  but  I  do  not  fee  how  it  (hould  ever 
make  us  admit  or  fwallow  contradidions ; 
lior  do  I  believe  that  fuch  is  the  fa 61 ;  and 
I  know  that  the  diredly  contrary  opinion 
hath  always  been  admitted  as  an  axiom  of 
logic;  which  axiom  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  arguments  ad  abfurdum.  Thefe 
have  always  been  held  juft  as  valid  as  any 
other  kind  of  demonftrations ;  and  have 
beeh  fo  much  ufed  by  Geometers,  that  it 
has  been  eftimated  that  one  half  of  their 
demonftrations  are  of  that  kind.  No  one 
furely  will  maintain,  that,  on  this  account, 
they  are  to  be  rejedted,  or  even  diftrufted ; 
or  that  men,  in  confequence  of  any  fup- 
pofed  imperfection  in  their  reafon,  can 
both  believe  thofe  propofitions,  and  the 
contraries  of  them,  at  the  fame  time :  for 
they  might  have  believed  the  contraries  of 
them  till  they  knew  better;  this  bein^j  im- 
plied, as  I  think,  in  tiie  notion  of  imper- 
fed  reafon. 

f  f  The 
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The  inftance  given  as  parallel  to  the 
fwallowingofcontradidions^  namdy,  the 
cafe  of  a  perfon  who  belieres  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion^  and  yet  ads  immorally, 
is  ingenioufly  feleded,  and  well  dated,  by 
the  author  of  the  remarks ;  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  (Iridlly  parallel  cafe.  There 
is  no  doubt  fome  re/emblante ;  but  the  ^ 
ference  between  them  is  itifimte^  and  plain* 
ly  confifts  in  this,  that  a  perfon's  moral 
condu<5t  is  voluntary,  and  depends  on  him* 
felf ;  but  his  belief  (as  the  author  of  the 
remarks  acknowledges)  is  involuntary,  and 
is  determined,  not  by  himfelf,  but  by  the 
evidence  which  is  before  him.  A  man 
may  fay.  Video  meliora^  proboque ;  deteriora 
fequor^  without  being  chargeable  either 
with  abfurdity  or  falfehood :  it  may  evea 
appear  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  and  converfation,  that  he 
fpeaks  truth ;  and  in  this  cafe  he  will  be  a 
fit  objedl  of  difapprobation,  of  contempt, 
of  detedation,  and  of  punifhment ;  which 
otherwife  he  could  not  be.  On  the  fame 
principle,  a  perfon  may  be  a  bad  man, 
without  being  an  infidel ;  he  may  believe 
and  tremble,  while  he  acAs  according  to 

his 
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his  own  paifions  and  his  own  intereft,  in 
violation  of  the  precepts  of  religion,  as 
well  as  of  morality  and  of  human  laws. 
But  there  is  no  principle  in  human  nature 
by  which  a  perfbn  can  fay  with  truth,  I 
fee  and  acknowledge  what  is  true,  but  I 
beliere  the  contrary  of  it.  Such  an  alTer- 
tion  would  juftly  be  reckoned  an  abfur* 
dity;  fomething  not  merely  falfe,  but  im<- 
poflible  and  incredible,  as  being  repug«i- 
nant  to  an  univerfal  law  of  human 
thought. 

Secondly,  with  reipedl  to  its  being 
wrong  to  charge  men  with  infincerity  in 
their  profeflions  of  opinion  and  belief  on 
inch  points  as  I  have  had  occafion  to  con- 
fider,  I  acknowledge,  that  it  is  very  wrong 
to  do  fo  unjuftly ;  and  very  foolilh  to  do 
fo^  unlefs  the  charge  can  be  fully  efta- 
blifhed  by  clear  and  decifive  evidence :  but 
when  this  can  be  done,  as  I  am  confix 
dent  it  may  be  on  the  fubjed  in  queftion,  I 
fee  no  wrong  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  perfedly  right  to  detedt,  and  to  expofe^ 
to  juft  contempt  and  reproach,  all  thofe 
who  have  aded  in  fuch  a  manner.  But  as 
f  f  2  my 
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my  opinion  and  my  conduct  on  this  point 
mud  be  fully  underdood,  both  from  what 
has  been  already  laid,  and  from  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  my  EfTay,  I  need  not  enter 
on  any  further  difcuffion  ot  it  in  this 
place. 

Thirdly,  with  refped  to  the  propriety 
of  endeavouring  to  gild  the  bitter  pill, 
that  thofe  concerned  may  fwallow  it  widi 
the  lefs  reludance ;  I  have  made  no  fuch 
attempt,  becaufe  I  thought  it  altogether 
hopelefs.  The  nature  of  the  pill  to  be 
fwallowed  could  not  by  any  means  be 
concealed ;  and  I  was  fure  that  none  of  my 
patients  would  even  endeavour  to  fwallow 
iL  To  fpeak  without  metaphor,  the  proof 
of  the  charge  of  mala  fid(s  refults  £b  plain- 
ly from  my  mode  of  reafoning,  that  no 
perfon  wlio  has  maintained  the  dodlrine 
of  Neceility  as  his  ierious  belief  can  ever 
acquielce  in  my  argument,  without  ac- 
knowledging his  own  malafdes  in  his  for^ 
mcr  allenions  j   which  no  perion  will  do. 

Their  fituation  in  this  refped  I  conceive 
\Q  b^  very  iimikr  to  that  of  a  certain  Bi- 

ihop, 
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(hop,  on  another  point.  This  learned 
Prelate,  it  is  faid,  fell  into  a  very  awkward 
miftake,  the  firft  time  he  met  with  afpa- 
ragus  at  table ;  and  not  knowing  how  they 
were  to  be  eaten,  began  to  eat  them  at  the 
wrong  end.  One  of  the  company,  obfer- 
ving  what  he  was  doing,  and  guefling  the 
reafon  of  it,  endeavoured  to  fet  him  right, 
by  telling  him  how  he  ought  to  eat  them. 
But  he,  difpleafed  at  being  found  fo  ri- 
diculoufly  midaken,  and  too  proud  to  be 
iet  right,  d<^clared,  that  he  always  eat 
them  that  way,  and  that  it  was  the  beft 
way  of  eating  them ;  and  in  this  profef- 
iion,  which  indeed  it  was  not  eafy  to  re- 
trad,  and  in  the  correfponding  praAice 
in  eating  afparagus,  it  is  faid  he  perfifted 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Many  a  tough  and  taftelefs  morfel  the 
unlucky  Bifliop  mud  have  chewed;  but 
ftill  he  efcaped  the  mortification  of  being 
obliged  to  fwallow  the  bitter  pill  of  ac- 
knowledging his  own  malajides  in  his  firfl: 
declaration.  He  even  avoided  that  conclu- 
five  evidence  of  his  infincerity,  which  in- 
conliftency  of  his  adions  and  his  profef- 

iions 
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fions  would  have  afforded :  he  had  die 
comfort  of  eating  his  afparagus  in  a  man- 
ner perfeAly  confident  with  that  very  pe- 
culiar fyftem  concerning  them  which  he 
profeffed  to  believe. 

In  this  refpedt  I  think  he  had  greatly  the 
advantage  of  the  aflertors  of  the  dodrine 
of  Neceflity ;  none  of  whom  have  ever 
aded  confidently  with  their  own  fyftemi 
nor,  I  am  confident,  ever  nvill  ad  accor- 
ding to  it,  in  trying  cafes ;  that  b,  in  caftl 
where  the  refult  of  the  motives  applied 
muji  be  different  in  point  of  ^adion,  accor- 
ding to  their  dodrine,  firom  what  it  pro- 
bably nvQuld  be,  according  to  the  notion  of 
liberty,  or  felf-governing  power  in  man- 
kind. The  only  queltion  that  renuiu 
with  me  on  this  point,  and  which  I  was 
very  defirous  to  determine  by  fair  experi- 
ment, (the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
determined),  is.  Whether  any  of  them  can 
even  attempt  to  reconcile  their  adioos  with 
their  profelfions  of  belief,  which  b,  in  o^  * 
ther  words,  to  refute  my  fuppoled  de- 
monftration,  without  affording  additional 
.evidence  of  their  own  mala  f4cs.    This» 

for 
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for  example,  I  think  every  perfon  would 
do  who  ihould  deny  the  truth  of  any  felf- 
evident  axiom,  or  the  juftnefs  of  a  regular 
fyllogifm,  or  the  fairnefs  and  conclufive-* 
nefs  of  open  unequivocal  experiment.——— 
The  author  of  the  remarks  himfelf  feems 
perfectly  aware  of  what  I  have  found  ex- 
perimentally true,  that  they  will  not  put 
the  iiTue  of  the  controverfy  to  the  ted  of 
experiment,  and  that  they  are  difpleafed 
when  I  propofe  that  teft  to  them :  but  how 
he  reconciles  this  condudt  with  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  bcna  fides  on  their  part,  I  can  by 
no  means  conceive. 

As  to  the  praiie  of  circum  pr^cordia  lu^ 
dit^  fo  juftly  and  emphatically  given  by 
Persius  to  Horace,  I  acknowledge  it  to 
be  a  very  great,  and  in  many  cafes  a  very 
deiirable  one.  If  I  were  compoiing  a  fong 
for  a  Comic  Opera,  a  tafk  for  which  I  am 
fingularly  ill  qualified^  I  fhould  be  very 
anxious  to  acquire  that  praife.  But  I  think, 
'  in  (Iridt  fcientific  reafbnings^  it  may  be  diP- 
penfed  with,  as  not  being  eflential  to  them. 
And  in  an  attempt  to  dete6l  pretences  and 
impofture,  it  muH^  be  difpenfed  with,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  it  cannot  be  attained.  In  this  part 
of  my  undertaking,  therefore,  I  fhall  be 
perfedlly  contented  with  the  praiife,  or  ccn* 
fure  as  feme  may  think  it,  which  is  gi** 
ven  to  Juvenal,  Ardet^  in/lat  aperte^  ju^ 
gulat. 

Laftiy,  with  refpedl  to  my  not  making 
my  unfavourable  conclufion  general,  only 
for  want  of  fufficiently  extenfive  informa- 
tion, and  feeming  to  extend  it  as  far  as 
my  obfervation  has  extended,  I  can  fte  tto 
wrong  in  either  of  thefe  particulars.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fa(5l,  which  I  cannot  alter,  and 
will  not  falfify,  and  (hould  in  vain  attempt 
to  conceal,  that  not  one  of  thofe  who  were 
accu domed  to  aflert  the  do<5lrine  of  Nc- 
ceflity,  and  who  have  confidered  my  ar- 
gument, have  either  admitted  my  (fuppo- 
fed)  neceflary  inferences  from  their  own 
principle,  or  Ihewn  me  any  error  in  the 
reafoning  by  which  they  were  deduced 
from  it.  It  is  in  all  cafes  unreafonablc, 
and  in  this  it  would  be  uncandid  alfo,  to 
draw  a  general  conclufion  from  particular 
premifes.  1  therefore  limit  my  conclufion 
according  to  the  ftri<5left  rules  of  logic.  I 
k*  --^  do 
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do  not  mean  at  any   time  to  extend  it  to 
all  men  who  can  draw  a  conclufion  from 
premifes,  but  to  thofc  only  who  can  do  fo, 
and   yet   deny   my    conclufion,    without 
fhewing  any  error  in  my  reafoning.     My 
unfavourable  concluficn   never  can  affedt 
thofe  who  do  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  things.     As  I  think  it  inconfiftent 
vrith  any  competent  knowledge  of  human 
nature,   to  admit  my  inferences  from  the 
docflrine  of  ^ieceflity;  as  things  cither  true, 
or  probable,   and  fit  to   be   tried  experi- 
xnentally,  I  prefume,  with  confidence,  that 
no   affertor   of  that  dodlrine  will    admit 
ihem ;    and  confequently  that  nothing  is 
left  for  them,  if  they  would  maintain  their 
charadler  both  in  point  of  reafon  and  of 
iancerity,    but  to  (hew  that  there  is  fome 
error  in  my  reafoning.    To  afcertain  whe- 
ther the  defedl  in  any  of  them  who  fail  to 
^o  fo  be  the  want  of  underftanding,   or 
only  the  want  of  fincerity,  1  have  provided    , 
%  very  plain  and  eafy  teft.     I  employ  the 
very  Jmne   mode  of  reafoning^   founded  on 
the  very  fame  principles^  to  deduce  fimihir 
inferences  with  refpedl   to  lifelefs  bodies, 
Cuch   as  a  billiard-ball  or  a  balance.     If 
t  t  they 
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they  do  not  underftaDd  my  reafbningSi 
and  admit  my  conclufions,  with  refjped  to 
fuch  bodies,  which  reafonings  and  coa- 
clufions  ordinary  men  eafily  underftand, 
and  uniformly  admit,  their  defedl  maj  be 
only  want  of  underftanding ;  but  if  they 
do  underfland  and  admit  them  with  refped 
to  bodies,  and  refufe  their  allent  to  them 
with  refpedl  to  the  adions  of  men,  with- 
out (hewing  fome  error  in  the  reafoning 
in  the  one  cafe  whicK  there  was  not  in  the 
other,  their  defedl  muji  be  want  of  iince- 
rity. 

Proceeding,  as  I  have  uniformly  done, 
on  this  plan,  and  with  all  thefe  precau- 
tions, 1  have  the  fatisfadlion  to  thiok^ 
that  it  is  impoflible  I  fhould  do  the  fmall- 
eft  injujlice  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  fet 
of  men*  Nor  can  any  perfon  decently,  or 
without  a  kind  of  abfurdity,  take  oflFcncc 
at  my  conclufions  ;  for  they  cannot  in  any 
degree  affed  him,  unlefs  they  be  juft; 
and  if  they  be  fo,  thole  whom  they  doaf- 
fed  cannot  reafonably  complain  of  thcnu 
Thofe  who  have  ferioufly  believed  the 
dodrine  of  Neceflity,  if  there  be  any  fuch, 

cannot 
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cannot  be  difpleafed  at  feeing  it  brought 
to  a  fair  and  deciiive  ted :  thofe  who  have 
been  only  confounded  and  embarralled 
with  it,  but  who  never  aflerted  it,  and 
who  could  neither  difprove  nor  believe 
it,  which  I  am  convinced  has  been  the  cafe 
with  many  perfbns,  mud  be  glad  to  fee  it 
brought  to  fuch  a  ted  :  And  as  for  thofe 
who  have  boldly  aiferted  it  without  belie- 
ving it,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  though  they 
may  not  like  to  be  told,  it  is  very  fit  they 
fhould  know,  that  it  is  poflible,  in  fome 
cafes,  to  afcertain  the  mofl  fecret  thoughts 
of  men,  in  Ipite  of  their  own  boldefl  affer- 
tions  and  denials;  and  confequently  that 
in  fuch  cafes  there  are  means  of  detedling 
pretences,  as  well  as  of  difcovering  errors 
in  fcience. 


Edinburgh,  7 
Jan.  20.  1792.5 
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nerally fuppofed  difference^  beiiveen  the  rr- 
lation  of  Motive  and  that  ofPhyficalCaufe\ 
— em  Air  Hum  eV  d^rine  of  their  perfcSl 
Identity;  —  on  his  juji  and  important  dif-- 
tinflion  betnveen  Neceffary  Connexion  and 
cnfy  Conftant  Conjunilion ; — on  his  attempt 
to  account  for  the  popular  perjua/ton  of  the 
Uhcrty  of  human  A^ionSy  on  his  own  prin*' 
ciples. 


AMONG  all  the  various  relations  that 
have  engaged  the  attention  either 
of  philofophers  or  of  mankind  in 
general,  there  is  none  which  has  common- 
ly been  thought  to  bear  a  clofer  and  more 
Rriking  refemblance  and  affinity,  to  that  of 
A  caufe 
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caufe  and  effedl  in  phyfics,  than  the  £ami^ 
liar  and  well-known  relation  between  the 
ordinary  voluntary  determinations  and  ac- 
tions of  men,    and  the  motives  or  princi- 
ples of  adion  to  which  they  are  referred, 
and  from  which  they  are  conceived  in  foaac 
meafure  to  proceed :    yet  there  are  none 
which  the  vulgar  diftinguifli  more  readily 
and  uniformly,   in  point   of  thought  at 
lead,  however  they  may  exprefs  them  ia 
words ;    nor  any  which  philofbpfaers  have 
more  induilrioufly  or  more  fucceftfullyla* 
boured  to  confound. 

The  popular  perfuafion  of  what  is  called 
the  Liberty  of  human  adlions  implies  a 
convi(^ion,  that  there  is  an  important  and 
well-underdood  difierence  between  chofc 
two  relations. 

The  philofophical  dodlrine  of  Neceffity 
implies  and  confifts  in  the  perfuafion,  diat 
the  two  relations  in  quedion  are  either  pre* 
cifely  or  very  nearly  the  fame. 

The  former  by  no  means  confiils  in  the 
belief,  that  there  is  no  relation  between 

motives 
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^lotlves  and  the  determinations  and  ac- 
tions of  men,  which  is  the  notion  of  it 
that  many  philofbphers  have  unluckily 
.adopted,  and  imputed  to  the  vulgar,  and 
employed  much  laboor  and  ingenuity  in 
refuting;  but  in  the  belief  that  there  is  in 
man,  befides  the  motives  of  his  voluntary 
determinations  and  adlions,  another  prin- 
ciple of  change  and  adivity,  a  certain  inr 
dependent,  felf-governing,  felf-determi- 
ning  power,  which  he  may  at  his  own 
difcretion  exert,  by  adting  either  according 
to  motives,  or  in  oppofition  to  motives,  or 
without  any  motives  at  all :  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  conceived  that  there  is  no 
fuch  power  in  inanimate  bodies;  and  that 
every  change  occurring  in  fuch  bodies  is 
purely  an  effedl  of  fome  caufe,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  it  comes  to  pafs,  perhaps 
necefTarily,  and  at  lead  certainly  and  ine- 
yitably,  bodies  being  equally  unable  to 
produce  any  change  in  themfelves,  or  ta 
prevent  any  change  in  themfelves,  corre- 
fponding  to  a  caufe  applied. 

The  latter  dodlrine  implies,  that  what- 
ever other  ditferences  there  may  be  be- 
A  %  tvireea 
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tween  the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion^ 
and  that  of  phyfical  caufe  and  eiFe^  there 
is  at  leaft  no  fuch  independent  principle 
of  change  and  adlivity,  or  fclf-goveming 
power,  in  living  perfbns,  any  more  than  in 
lifelefs  bodies ;  and  that  all  our  determi- 
nations and  aiflions  come  to  pafs  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  motives  applied,  as  purdy, 
as  certainly,  as  irrefiftibly  on  the  part  of 
the  perfon,  as  phyfical  effedls  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  application  of  their  refpec-f 
tive  caufes. 

That  there  is  an  evident  and  v^ell-knowa 
relation  between  the  adtions  of  men  and 
their  appetites,  pafllions,  defires,  averfions, 
judgements  of  right  and  wrong,  expedient 
and  inexpedient,  and  in  general  whatever 
are  regarded  as  motives  or  principles  of 
aflion,  i  believe  never  was  nor  ever  can  be 
doubted  or  denied  by  any  man  of  lenft 
and  candour. 

It  would  furely  be  needlefs  and  ridi* 
culous  to  fet  about  proving,  that  there  is 
a  moll  evident  and  intimate  relation  be- 
tween hunger  and  eating,  between  thirft 

and 
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and  drinking,  between  fear  and  daftardly 
conduiSl  in  the  hour  of  danger,  between 
benevolence  and  good  offices,  between  an- 
ger,  or  malice,   or  rapacity,   and   unjuft, 
unkind,   and  cruel  behaviour.      It  would 
even  be  unneceffary  to  mention  a  truth  fo 
obvious  and  generally  acknowledged,  were 
there  not  reafon  to  think,  that  fome  au- 
thors, who  had  efpoufed  the  popular  fide 
of  the  queftion  concerning  Liberty  and  Ne- 
ceffity,  had  gone  fo  far,  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troverfy,  as  to  deny  that  there  was  any 
particular  relation  between   motives   and 
adions.     This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  which  fome  of  the  ablefl  advo- 
cates  for  the  dodrine  of  Ncceffity,  and 
particularly  Mr  Hume,  have  dated  their 
arguments.     Mr  Hume'^  reafonings  pro- 
ceed chiefly  on  the  fuppofition,  that  thofe 
who  held  the  oppofite  opinion  to  his,  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  fuch  relation  be- 
tween motives  and  adions  as  might  enable 
us  to  reafon  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  fame  mifapprehenfion  of  the  popular 
peifuafion  ot  Liberty  is  apparent  in  the  wri- 
tii  g'^  Of  DrPRiESTLY,vol.2.p.87.&88.ia 
(he  accouQt  of  the  charader  of  his  luppo* 
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fed  fon  B,  to  whom  he  attributes  what  he 
chIIs  Philofophical  Liberty.  No  authors, 
indeed,  have  cocne  to  my  knowledge,  who 
maintained  exprelsly  fuch  an  opinion;  but 
as  it  feems  to  have  been  imputed  to  fomc, 
particularly  to  Da  King  by  Lejbnitz,  it 
is  proper  to  diiclaim  it  in  the  moil  expli- 
cit terms,  as  being  not  merely  erroneous, 
but  extravagant,  and  as  repugnant  to  po- 
pular belief,  or  common  fenfe,  as  the  phi- 
lofophical doclrine  ot  Neceflity. 

It  may  even  be  thought  a  very  fooliib| 
or  at  bed  a  needlefs  attempt^  to  fet  about 
explaining  to  men  in  any  degree  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  relation  between  motive  aod 
a<5lion ;  as  it  is  fcarce  credible  that  any 
thing  {hould  be  more  generally  or  more 
accurately  underftood  by  them,  than  what 
is  an  object  of  direft  confcioufoefs,  d 
hourly  experience,  and  of  fuch  high  im* 
portance,  as  to  command  their  conftant 
attention. 

Nevcrthelefs,  as  many  philofophers  have 
been  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  not  con- 
tent with  endeavouring  to  explain  what 

needed 
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needed  no  explanation,  and  could  admit 
of  hone,  have  mjiintained,  that  the  rela- 
tion in  qucftion  is  very  different  from 
what  mankind  have  generally  conceived  it 
to  be}  and,  in  particular,  that  it  is  effen- 
lially  the  fame  with  that  of  caufc  and  ef- 
feA  in  phyfics ;  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
thought  <b  abfurd  as  at  firft  fight  it  might 
appear,  to  endeavour  to  inveftigate,  in  a 
more  accurate  manner  than  has  hitherto 
been  attempted,  that  feemingly  obvious 
point ;  and  to  afcertain,  by  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed 
free  either  from  fallacy  or  from  difpute,  if 
not  the  full  extent,  and  all  the  particulars, 
at  teaft  the  reality,  and  fome  of  the  mod 
important  and  interefting  circumflances 
t>f  that  difference  which  the  vulgar  have 
fo  generally  acknowledged,  and  which  fo 
many  philofophcrs  have  been  fond  of  de- 
nying. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  obvious,  not 
only  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  relation 
between  the  motives  and  adlions  of  'men, 
but  likewife  that  this  relation  bears  a 
ftrong  rcfcmblance  or  affinity  to  that  of 
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caufe  dAd  efied  in  phyfics,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  agent  and  action.  Even  the  lan- 
guage which  we  commonly  employ  in 
fpeaking  of  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac« 
tion,  is  in  a  great  meafure  formed  on  theft 
analogies. 

We  often  inquire  and  fpe^k  about  the 
caufes  of  the  adlions  of  men,  meaning 
the  motives  of  them,  juft  as  we  doa- 
bout  the  caufes  of  any  occurrences  in  the 
material  world.  We  fpeak  currendy  o£ 
adlions  proceeding  from,  or  produced  by 
certain  motives  or  caufes ;  we  fpeak  of 
the  influence,  the  power,  the  irreiiftibk 
force  of  motives,  juft  as  freely  as  we  do 
.of  expaniion,  fluidity,  and  evaporation,  as 
proceeding  from  or  produced  by  hcatj  or 
as  we  do  of  the  influence  or  the  adlions  of 
men  on  the  objedls  around  them,  or  of 
the  influence  of  the  fun  and  moon  on  the 
tides,  of  the  power  of  medicines,  or  of 
the  irrefiftible  force  of  fteam  or  of  gun^ 
powder. 

Thefc  modes  of  expreffion,  which  arc 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  any  one  language, 

nor 
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nor  confined  to  a  few  languages,  but  feem 
to  be  common  in  all,  and  to  have  been  fo 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  which  may 
be  employed  in  long  difcourfes  and  chains 
df  reafoning,  without  producing  any  ob- 
fcurity  or  embarraffment,  fhew  plainly 
how  clofe  and  ftriking  the  analogy  is,  in 
many  obvious  circumflances  at  leaft,  a- 
mong  the  different  relations  in  quellion. 

And  as  a  proof  that  the  analogy  fo  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  is  not  vifionary,  but 
Very  real,  any  man  of  good  fenfe,  enlight- 
ened by  a  little  experience,  may  undertake 
with  confidence,  from  knowing  what 
people's  motives  are^  to  foretell  what  tjaieir 
stations  will  be ;  or,  from  knowing  their 
atSlions,  to  infer  what  their  motives  have 
been :  juft  as  in  phyfics,  with  the  fame 
'  kind  of  aid  from  experience,  we  can  fore- 
tell an  efiedt  from  knowing  the  caufe  ;  or 
infer  the  caufe  from  knowing  the  cf- 
fea. 

Yet  it  cannot  juftly  be  faid,  that  Caufe 

is  the  generic^  Motive  the  fpecific  term;  and 

that  the  latter  is  employed  only  in  a  more 

B  limited 
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limited  fenfe  than  the  former,  being  a^ 
plied  exclufively  to  denote  thofe  particaW 
caufcs  which,  by  influencing  *  the  will| 
indiredlly  produce  the  acSlions  of  men ;  for 
mankind  in  general  fhow  plainly,  that 
they  conceive  fome  further  difference  be- 
tween the  two  relations  in  queftion,  than 
merely  that  of  Genus  and  Species ;  and  that 
they  even  believe  there  ia  fomething  in  the 
fuppofed  genus  which  is  not  in  the  fup- 
pofed  fpecies ;  particularly  the  conftanti 
and,  with  refpedt  to. us  at  leall,  infepa- 
rable  connedlion  between  caufe  and  e&d} 
while  the  connexion  between  motive  and 
adlion  is  conceived  to  be  only  occaiional 
and  feparable,  and,  in  all  ordinary  cafes, 
in  a  great  meafure  dependent  on  our- 
felves. 


•  Thefe  and  fuch  like  phrafcs  I  ufc  in  compliance 
with  cuftom,  quern  penes  ire.  and  becaufe  it  is  difr 
cult  to  avoid  them,  and  would  look  like  affefbicioQ 
to  attempt  to  avoid  them.  But  I  am  aware  of  the 
impropriety  and  incongruity  of  iKem,  as  mifrepre- 
fenting  the  nature  of  the  will,  and  confouodiDg 
the  three  different  notions  and  relations  of  Agent, 
Caufe,  and  Motive. 

That 
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That  fudh  has  always  been  the  perfua- 
fion/  irbethef  right  or  Wrong,  of  the  bulk 
xif  mankind,  whatever  worids  of  phrafcs 
tfat9y;niay  have  employed  in  fpeaking  of 
both  or. either  of  thofe  relations,  is  not  in 
■gctlcraLdifpnted-even  b^  thofe  who  main- 
-tsuh!  that  there  is  no  fuch  difference  be- 
tweeii  them.  Nor  can  it  reafonaWy  be 
iHfputed,  though,  tor  be  fure,  Mr  Hume 
has  made  a  very  ingenious  and  elaborate 
attempt  to  that  purpofe;  as  tbeaftoniih- 
merit  and  indignation  x)f  the  bulk  of  man^ 
kind  it  -the  doctrine  of  Neceflity, .  when 
they  firft  hear  it,  and.  their  incredulity 
with  refpeift  to  it  even  when  it  feems  mod 
unanswerably  proved,  plainly  fhew  what 
is  their  general  and  natural  perfuafion. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  mankind  had  con- 
ceived^ .  as  fome  of  their  expreflions  feem 
to  imply,  that  their  motives  were  the  cMu- 
ies  of  their  volitions  and  actions,  in.  the 
fame  ftnfe  of  the  word  Caiyi  that  it  has  in 
phyfics^  as,  for  inftance^  when  we  fay 
that  heat  is  the  caufe  of  fufion,  impulfe 
the  caufe  of  motion,*  the  fun  and  moon 
the  canfes  of  the  tides;  then  the  do(51rine 
B  2  of 
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of  Neccflity  would  have  been  the  commoii 
and  popular  perfuafion.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  a  falfe  one,  and  niighc 
have  been  confuted  by  phtlofbphers ;  but 
no  other  could  have  prevailed  among  men 
unacquainted  with  good  reafoning,  not  a- 
ware  of  the  importance  of  accurate  obfer- 
vation  and  nice  difcrimination  in  all  mat* 
ters  of  fcience,  and  ignorant  and  evea 
unfufpicious  of  any  difierence  betweea 
the  relation  of  motive  and  adion  and 
that  of  caufe  and  effed  in  phyfics.  They 
might  jufl  as  well  have  fuppofed,  thattlie 
relation  between  impulfe  and  motion  in  t 
billiard-ball  was  conftant,  and  that  be- 
tween heat  and  the  melting  of  fnow  only 
occafional,  and  dependent  on  the  good-will 
and  pleafure  of  the  fnow. 

It  may  even  be  worth  while  to  remaiii 
in  illudration  of  this  point,  that  mankind 
have  never  regarded  belief  as  a  voluntary 
adl  of  the  mind,  or  as  one  dependent  on 
the  choice,  power,  or  difcretion  of  the  per- 
fon  believing.  Various  circumftances  of 
affetflion  or  paffion,  or  even,  for  example^ 
the  having  laid  a  bet  on  any  unknown  or 

doubtful 
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doubtful  point,  may  make  it  highly  a- 
grccable  to  believe  or  difbelieve,  contrary 
to  the  proper  evidence  of  fuch  a  point. 
But  we  feel  it  to  be  impoflible  to  do  fo. 
With  the  Arongeft  inclination  to  deceive 
ourfelves,  we  are  confcious  that  we  can- 
not do  it,  if  we  but  attend  to  the  evidence. 
Now,  the  relation  between  evidence  or 
proof  of  various  kinds,  and  that  adl  or 
fiate  of  the  mind  which  is  called  belief,  is 
plainly  very  different  from  that  of  motive 
and  adlion,  and  from  that  of  caufe  and 
eSfeS,  in  phyfics ;  yet  it  bears  a  great  re- 
iemblance  to  both ;  between  which  there 
JB  a  dill  greater  difference  than  betweea 
either  of  them  and  the  relation  of  evidence, 
by  which  all  belief  is  regulated,  independ- 
ently of  the  choice  or  determination  of  the 
perfon  believing. 

It  is  true,  that  mankind  in  general  have 
ever  found  it  difficult,  perhaps  1  (hould 
iay  impoflible,  to  point  out,  in  a  fatisfac- 
tory  manner,  any  circumftance  of  dif- 
tindion  between  the  relation  of  phyfical 
caufe  and  that  of  motive,  though  they  have 
always  confidered  them  as  fprnehow  dif- 
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fe^eh^  and  c^nhdt  be  brought  to  tluioie 
them  the  fame. 

I 

.•  The  obvious  cireumftftftct  oF  diflindicHi 
orfiippofed  ctifference  between th^n,  whldi 
every  peiion  L^  ready  td  pditi^  out  at  ontt, 
when  he  firft  h^ars  of  the  qiieftiOn;  t6  wit, 
that^n  the  rdartttrt  of  mrttive  afid  ftclioHi  tli6 
perfon  has  the  poWW  of  a&ing  (yrnoi  ad-^ 
ing  as  he  pleafes  or  ch6d/ee/'^i?a£c(^itig 
to  the  determinations  of  his  will ;  wbeftasi 
in  the  relation  df  ciailfe  tfnd'efifcca-y  the  bo*f 
has  no  fuch  will,  pbwej-,  choiee,  lOr  libera 
ty,  but  inevitably -tf/idergoes  Jthe  chungi 
correfponding  to  the  cAufe  applied,  is  by 
no  means  latisfaiHiory  to  thorii*phi4ofot)hri^ 
who  have  thoiight  ;^t  to  ere^-  themftlvte 
into  a  tribunal  of  higher  a\ithbHty  that* 
the  voice  of  nature,  or  the  ^omtnod  fenft 
of   mankind.      Nay,  though  for  my  own 
part  1  regard  the  genefal  and  iirefiftiblc 
oonvidion  of  mankind,    with   refpe^S  to 
filch  a^  difference,  as  fatisfadlory  and  deci- 
five  evidence  as  to  the  general  point  ^t  if* 
iiie;    yet  I  think  it  muft  in  candour  ho 
owned,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  fufficient 
anfwer  to  the  arguments  of  thofe  phiiolo* 

phcrs 
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-phcrs  whaliolcla  {liffercnt  opinion,  founds 
ed  on  the  ffiriking  rcfemblance  or  analogy 
between   the  two   relations   in   queftion. 
And  thefe  arguments,    which  appear  fo 
•plaufible,  ahd  have  been  fo  confidently 
maintained,  I  think  can  be  anfwered  com- 
pletely, and   in  a   manner  ftridlly  philo- 
fophical,  only  by  fliewing,  that  the  two 
relations  in  queftion  are  not  precifely  the 
fame,  by  pointing  out  fome  or  all  of  the 
djQerences  between  them,  and  by  proving 
that  thefe  diflferences  are  fuch  as  neceffarily 
iniply  the  prefence  and  very  frequent  exer- 
tion of  a  felf-governing  or  (elf-determi- 
ning power,  fuch  as  the  vulgar  have  fup- 
ipofed,  in  living  perfons,  and  not  in  inani- 
mate bodies.     For  no  philofophers  aflert, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  influence  of 
motives,  men  are,  in  ordinary  cafes,  con- 
flrained  or  compelled  to  adl  againft  their 
will,  but  only  that  their  will  itfelf  is  in- 
fluenced  by  the  motives  applied;  or,  in 
other  words,  that,  according  to  the  philo- 
fbphical  hypothefis  of  the  famenefs  of  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  that  of  motive,  every 
volition  or  voluntary  determination  of  a 
,    perfon  is  truly  an  effe(5l  of  the  motive,  or 

com- 
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combination  of  motives^  to  which  it  is  re- 
ferrcd)  as  much  as  motion  in  a  billiard- 
ball  is  the  efiedl  of  impulfe,  and  in  the 
fame  fenfc  of  the  term  effefi  in  which  it 
is  ufed  in  phyfics^  in  fpeaking  of  the 
changes  which  occur  in  inanimate  matter, 
and  of  the  relation  of  thefe  changes  to  what 
are  called  the  caufes  of  them. 

In  confequence  of  this  view  of  the  que^ 
ftion,  feveral  philofophers,  as  for  inftance 
Mr  Hume  and  Dr  Priestly,  have  ven- 
tured to  ailert,  that  all  mankind  have  ever 
been,  in  their  thoughts  and  in  their  ac- 
tions, as  much  convinced  of  the  dodrine 
of  neccflity  as  philofbphers  are,  and  only 
differ  from  them  in  the  mode  of  expreifing 
their  thoughts.  Indeed  Dr  Priestly  has 
gone  a  great  deal  further,  having  aflerted 
repeatedly,  That  "  there  is  no  abfurdity 
^'  more  glaring  to  his  underflanding, 
^'  than  the  notion  of  philofophical  li- 
berty." 


C( 


Suppofing  Mr  Hume's  to  be  a  fair  and 
full  account  of  the  difference  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  affertors  of  the  doi^rine  of  • 

Neceility, 
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-Ncceffity,  (which  however  it  evidently  is 
not),  it  would  be  reafonable  to  alk,  How 
it  comes  to  pais  that  a  diflindi  and  accu- 
rate expreflion  of  what  they  always  thought 
dhould  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  appear  to 
denote,  not  merely  fomething  diflferenc 
£rojn  what  they  ufed  to  think,  but  fome- 
thing new,  and  falfe  at  lead,  if  not  incre- 
dible and  abfurd. 

.  For  my  own  part,  after  the  ftrideft  at- 
tention that  I  have  been  able  to  pay  to  the 
iUbjedl,  both  by  careful  refledion  on  my 
own  thoughts,  and  by  examining  other 
xnetk  with  refpe<5l  to  theirs,  I  am  perfedlly 
convinced,  that  the  dodrine  of  Neceffity, 
even  as  explained  and  aflerted  by  Mr 
Hume,  in  what  he  calls  his  Reconciling 
Frqje^y  is  altogether  repugnant,  not  mere- 
ly in  words,  but  in  thought  and  principle, 
to  the  natural  fuggeflions  of  the  human 
Acuities,  and  to  the  general,  and,  if  I 
miftake  not,  the  irrefidible  convidion  of 
mankind. 

Indeed  Mr  Hume   himfelf,    notwith- 
Handing  the  aflei  don  which  I  have  been 
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confidering,  feems  to  hate  been-^ieftfible 
that  there  was  fome  difierence^  in  though? 
as  well  as  in  words,  between  the  aflfeitoirs 
of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity  and  the  vul- 
gar, with  refpedl  to  the  relation  of  Motive 
andAdlion.  He  pays  no  regard  to  the 
vulgar  perfuafion,  a^  a  principle  in  philo- 
fophy,  or  as  having  any  weight  in  deci- 
ding the  point  in  queflion ;  but  he  plainly 
admits  it  as  a  phienomenan^  or  matter  of 
fadl,  and  even  acknowledges  it  to  be  a  cu- 
rious one,  by  offering  an  elaborate  expla- 
nation of  it  on  his  own  principles* 

•^  I  have  frequently  coiifidered  (fayS  he) 
*^  what  could  poflibly  be  the  reafonwhy 
*•  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever, 
"  without  ,'hcfitation,  acknowledged  the 
**  doftrine  of  Neceflity,  in  their  whbl? 
*'  pradlice  and  reafoning,  have  yet  difco- 
"  vered  fuch  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge 
it  in  words,  and  have  rather  fhewn  » 
propenfity  to  profcfs  the  contrary  op* 
nion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be  ac- 
"  counted  fqr  after  the  following  manner: 
"  If  we  examine  the  operations  of  body, 
*'  and  the  produi^ion  of  cffe^Jls  from  their 

•^  caufcs, 
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^^  CAD^eSi  we  (hall  find  that  all  our  facul* 
"  lies  caa  never  carry  us  farther  in  our 
**  koQwledge  of  this  relation,  than  barely 
"  to  obferve,'  that  particular  objeds  are 
*•  canjantfy  conjoined  together,  and  that  the 
•*  inind  is  carried,  by  a  cujlomary  tranft^ 
•*  t'um^  from  the  appearance  of  one  to  the 
"  belief  of  the  other.  But  though  this 
**  conclufion  concerning  human  igno- 
•*  ranee  be  the  refult  of  the  ftrideft  fcru- 
**  tiny  of  the  fubjedl,  men  ftill  entertain 
**  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  believe,  that  they 
"  penetrate  farther  into  the  powers  of  Na- 
**  ture,  and  perceive  fomething  like  a  ne- 
••  ceflary  connedlion  between  the  caufe 
^  and  the  eflPedl.  When,  again,  they  turn 
•*  their  refledlions  towards  the  operations 
••  of  their  own  minds,  ?.ndfiel  no  fuch  con* 
**  nedtion  of  the  Motive  and  the  Action  j 
•*  they  are  thence  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  there 
•*  is  a  difference  between  the  effeds  which 
^  refult  from  material  force,  and  thofe 
•*  which  arife  from  thought  and  intelli- 
•*  gence.  But  being  once  convinced,  that 
^^  we  know  nothing  farther  of  caufation 
**  of  any  kind,  than  merely  the  conftant 
•*  conjun^ion  of  objedls,  and  the  confe- 
C  2  **  quent 
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**  quent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  t6 
*•  another,  and  finding  that  thefc  two  cif- 
**  cumflances  are  univerfally  allowed  to 
**  have  place  in  voluntary  a£lions^  we  may 
**  be  more  eafily  led  to  own  the  fame  nc- 
**  ceflity  common  to  all  caufes.  And 
though  this  reafoning  may  contradid 
the  fyftems  of  many  philofophers,  in 
**  afcribing  neceflity  to  the  determinations 
"  of  the  will,  we  (hall  find,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  they  diffent  from  it  in  words 
only,  not  in  their  real  fentiment.  Ne- 
ceflity, according  to  the  fen(e  in  whicEi 
it  is  here  taken,  has  never  yet  been  rc- 
jedled,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  rejc^- 
^*  ed  by  any  philofopher.  It  may  only, 
*'  perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  the  mind 
**  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of  mat- 
**  ter,  fome  farther  connexion  between  the 
**  caufe  and  the  eflfecl;  and  a  conneftion 
"  that  has  not  place  in  the  voluntary  ac^ 
**  tions  of  intelligent  beings.  Now,  whe- 
*'  ther  it  be  fo  or  not,  can  only  appear  up- 
"  on  examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent 
**  on  thefe  philofophers  to  make  good  their 
"  aflcrtions  by  defining  or  defcribing  that 
**  neceflity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in 

"  the 
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^  the  operations  of  material  caufcs."— — 
And  in  a  fubfequent  pafTage  he  pro^ 
ceeds  thus :  **  It  is  univerfally  allowed, 
**  that  nothing  exifts  without  a  caufe  of 
•**  its  exiftence;  and  that  chance,  when 
*•  ftridlly  examined,  is  a  mere  negative 
^  word,  and  means  not  any  real  power, 
••  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  na- 
**  ture.  ^ut  it  is  pretended,  that  fome 
**  cauies  are  neceflary,  fome  not  neceflary. 
•*  Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  defini- 
^*  tions.  Let  any  one  defne  a  caufe,  with- 
•*  out  comprehending,  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
**  finition,  a  neceffary  connexion  with  its 
••  effed ;  and  let  him  (hew  diftindWy  the 
•*  origin  of  the  idea,  expreffed  by  the  de- 
**  finition,  and  I  fliall  readily  give  up  the 
*•  whole  controverfy.** 

Thefe  few  paragraphs  of  Mr  Hume's 
Eflay  appear  to  me  to  contain  many  of  the 
firft  principles  of  a  fyftem  of  falfe  fciepce; 
and  to  one  who  was  difpofed,  and  thought 
himfelf  qualified  for  fuch  a  work,  they 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  almoft 
endlefs  difcuffion.  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  of- 
fer a  few  obfervations  on  thofe  parts-  of 

them 
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them  only  which  are  mod  immediabdy 
connedled  with  the  fubjeiSt  of  my  £0ay. 

In  the  firft  place,  There  is  a  manifeft 
ambiguity  in  the  phrafe  Neccffary  cmmcc^, 
tion.     This  indeed  is  acknowledged  by  Nfr 
Hume  himfelf ;  but  is  not  fufficiently  coo* 
iidered  and  explained  by  him» 

The  phrafe  Necejfary  connexion  may  be  ftp- 
pofed  to  mean  a  connexion  whicli  fromtbe 
nature  of  things  mu/i  take  place,  or,  won 
accurately  fpeaking,  according  to  the  lai^ 
of  human  thought,  mufi  be  conceived  bf 
Xis  to  take  place ;  the  contrary  of  it,  or  any 
fuppoficion  inconfiftent  with  it,  being  not 
merely  falfe,  but  either  intuitively  or  de» 
monftrably  impoflible  and  abfurd.  Of 
this  nature  are  all  the  relations  in  geome- 
try ;  and  many  relations  in  various  other 
fubjedls ;  feveral  of  which  necefTary  rda- 
tionSy  though  of  the  higheft  importance  in 
fcientific  inve(ligations,have  never  yet  beea 
confidered  with  that  attention  which  they 
deferve. 

If  Mr  Hume  meant  that  mankind  have 
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«  pTopcnfity  to  believe,  that  they  perceive 
ibinething  like  a  neceflary  connexion  of 
this  kind  betw«n  the  caufe  and  the  cffcca 
Sn  thie  material  world,  he  was  certainly 
xnifiaken,  and  deceived  by  the  ambiguity 
of  a  word. 

The  bulk  of  mankind,  far  from  having 
£ich  a  belief,  never  heard  nor  ever  dream- 
«1  of  fuch  a  queilion  or  fuch  a  fuppofi- 
don ;  and  I  fuf  pedl  it  will  be  found  no  eafy 
matter  to  make  them  comprehend  the 
^tieftion,  or  underftand  the  difference  be- 
tween a  ftridlly  neceflary  truth  and  a 
merely  contingent  truth  of  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment, which  might  have  been  other- 
^wifh  if  it  had  fo  pleafed  God. 

That  a  few  individuals  have  held  that 
tiie  ultimate  fadls  or  laws  of  phyfics  with 
TcfpecSl  to  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effecft 
are  neceflary  truths,  as  much  as  thofe  of 
'  geometry,  cannot  be  difputed.  But  this 
is  of  little  confequence  in  the  prefent  que-?- 
ftion :  For,  befides  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
number  ot  thofe  who  have  thought  that 
;he  yltimate  fa^5  in  ^phyfics  were  either 

felf- 
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felf-evidenc,  or  demonftrable  a  prion  as 
necefTary  truths,  there  can  be  no  doubt^ 
that  fuch  an  opinion,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  is  the  refult  of  deep  inquiry  and 
reafoning :  but  the  bulk  of  mankind  han 
never  been  accuilomed  to  inquire  or  rca* 
fon  on  fuch  fubjedls. 

Though  we  have  no  reafbn  to  believe^ 
we  may  for  once,  and  for  the  fake  of  tbe 
argument  to  which  the  hypothecs  leads^ 
fuppofe,  with  Mr  Hume,    that  mankind 
in  general   have   conceived  fbme  ffaidly 
Tucejfary  connexion  between  particular  cau- 
fes  and  their  eflPedls  in  phyfics,    and  that^ 
feeling  no  fuch  necejfary  connexion  between 
their  own  voluntary  determinations  and 
adlions  and  the  motives  of  them,    they 
have  thence  been  led  to  think,  that  the  re- 
lation of  Caufe  and  Effed  and  that  of  Mo* 
tive  and  Adion  were  diflferent,   and  that 
the  former  being  necefTary,  and  the  latter 
not,  voluntary  agents  had  a  kind  of  power 
or  liberty  in   their  actions  which   bodies 
had  not  with  refped  to  the  changes  whick 
pccur  in  them. 


It 
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\t  mnft  be  bbferved,  that  this  \^olild  be 
a  very  ftfange  and  falfe  inference  from  the 
fuppofed  premifes :  For  furfely  fnow  would 
melt  with  heat,  a  (lone,  when  unfupport- 
iedj  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  a  bil- 
liard-ball would  move  on  being  ftruck^ 
with  equal  certainty^  and  with  equally 
•  little  pretenfions  to  liberty,  whether  the 
three  phyfical  laws  alluded  to  in  thefe 
three  indances  of  caufe  and  efFedt  be  ne- 
ceflary  truths,  like  thofe  of  geometry,  or 
only  contingent  truths  of  podtive  appoint* 
ment,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Beings  ordering  what  he  faw  to  be  bed* 
Nor  would  the  cafe  be  diflferent  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  Motives  and  Actions,  if  the  fame 
relation,  not  of  neceflity,  but  only  con- 
fiant  conjundlion,  were  conceived  to  fubfift 
between  them* 

But  admitting,  in  compliment  to  Mr 
Hume,  that  all  mankind  believed  what 
not  one  in  ten  thoufand  of  them  ever 
thought  of,  and  that  all  of  them  with  one 
confent  drew  from  what  they  ib  believed 
an  inference  io  palpably  falfe,  that  it  is 
icarce  credible   that  any  one  individual 

D  ihould 
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fhould  have  dt-awn  ir,  or  thought  of  it; 
then  I  think  it  follows  neceffarily^  that  when 
ever  a  perfon  is  fatisfied  that  there  is  not, 
or  even  that  he  has  no  reafon  to  think  that 
there  is,  any  fuch  necejfaty  conncfHon  be- 
tween particular  phyfical  caufes  and  their 
effedls,  he  muft  inftantly  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  dotSrine  of  Neceflity  as  ex- 
plained and  aflcrted  by  Mr  Hume,  in  his 
reconciling  proje<fV.  For  there  would 
then  be  left  no  difference  perceptible  to 
him,  or  even  conceivable  by  him,  be* 
twecn  the  two  relations  which  he  was 
wont  to  diftinguifh.  But  this  conclufion, 
which  is  an  evidently  neceflary  inference 
from  Mr  HuxMe's  doctrine  on  this  point,  is 
experimentally  falfe ;  therefore  the  do<5lrin€ 
of  which  ic  is  a  neceffary  inference  muft 
be  erroneous. 

The  difavowal  of  any  belief  of  a  necejfarj 
conneftioriy  perceptible  or  intelligible  to  us, 
between  particular  phyfical  caufes  and 
their  effedls,  feems  to  be  \cvy  fully  implied 
in  the  modern  and  only  fuccefeful  way  of 
condudling  phyfical  inquiries ;  1  mean,  by 
obfcrvation,    experiment,   and  indudion. 

This' 
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This  method  has  been  followed  by  the 
mod  eminent  philofophers  who  have  flou- 
rifhed  fince  the  days  of  Gali  leg  and  Ba- 
con ;  yet  it  will  fcarce  be  pretended  that 
they  have  all  been  convinced  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  human  adions  as  maintained  by 
Mr  Hume,  and  confiding  in  the  famenefs 
of  the  two  relations  of  canfe  and  of  mo- 
tive ;  nor  yet  will  it  be  faid,  by  any  rea- 
ibnable  man,  that  they  have  in  general 
been  fo  (lupid  as  not  to  judge  that  things 
were  the  fame  between  which  they  neither 
knew  nor  fuppoled  that  there  was  any  dif- 
ference. 

But  if  a  mctaphyfician  fliould  be  found 
bold  enough  to  affert  either  or  both  of 
thofe  drange  propodtions,  dill  it  would 
avail  nothing ;  for  many  peribns  of  good 
ienfe,  liberal  education,  and  much  know- 
ledge, may  eafily  be  found,  who  are  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  they  know  no- 
thing of  any  necejfary  contusion  between 
phydcal  caufes  and  their  ededls ;  and  yet 
cannot  be  perfuaded  that  the  relation  of 
motive  and  that  of  caule  are  the  lame, 
tior  be  brought  to  acquielce  in  the  doc-* 
f :  P  2  trine 
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trine  of  Ncceffity,  evca  as  defined  by  Mr 
Hume. 

And  even  if  this  fhould  be  difregardcd, 
orconfidered  as  mere  prejudice,  obftinacy, 
and  ftupidity,  it  may  be  fairly  demoo- 
Arated,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
phacnomena  of  caufes  and  eflFcdls  in  phy- 
fics,  and  of  the  motives  and  actions  of 
men,  and  from  a  comparifon  of  them  with 
one  another,  that  the  two  relations  in 
quedion^  admitting  that  there  is  no  {faift- 
ly  nccejfary  connexion  perceptible  or  ioteUi- 
gible  to  us  in  either  of  them,  are  yet  eflea* 
tially  different. 

Yet  I  think  it  can  icarce  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  attends  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
Mr  HuM£'s  reafbning  on  this  iubjecl,  that 
it  was  fuch  a  kind  of  necejfary  comu^m  as 
has  juft  been  confidered,  that  he  conceiTcd 
mankind  had  a  propenfity  to  believe  mk 
place  in  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efifed  in 
phyfics :  for  he  always  contrafts  it  with  the 
relation  of  conjiant  conjun^ion^  and  endea* 
yours  to  explode  the  former,  while  he  cfta* 
bli flies  the  latter. 

Thcr» 
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There  is  indeed  another  fenfe  of  the 
phrafe  Necejfary  conneftion  taken  notice  of 
by  Mr  Hume  himfelf,   in  which   alone  I 
apprehend  it  has  commonly  been  applied 
by  mankind  to  the  relation   between  phy- 
fical  caufes  and  their  effedls ;  and  by  them 
fuppofed,  I  believe  very  rightly,    to  take 
place  in  it,  but  not  in  the  relation  of  mo- 
tive and  adlion.     The  fenfe  of  the  phrafe 
Necejfary  conneiiion^  to  which  I  here  allude, 
is  what  Mr  Hume  has  with  much  greater 
propriety  called  regular^  tmiform,  conjlant  con-- 
jundion.     Other  words  might  eafily  be  em-» 
ployed  to  denote  the  fame  meaning ;  luch 
as,  infeparable  connexion,  or,  more  ftricSl- 
ly  fpeaking,  a  connedion  which  men  can* 
pot  feparate.    But  it  would  be  very  foolilh 
to  multiply  words  on  fo  plain  a  fubjedl. 
*  All  that  is  meant  by  fuch  phrafes  is,  tha? 
when  the  caufe  i&  applied  to  thtfubjcB^  its 
eff^eii  will  always  and  inevitably  take  place : 
and  that  the  body  has  no  power  either  of 
changing  its  own  (late,  or  of  preventing 
that  change  which  the  caufe  applied  was 
fit  to  produce ;  that  is,  no  power  of  fepa-r 
fating  a  caufe  from  its  effedt. 

This 


so 
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This  kind  of  neceffary  cormcfium^  which, 
in  compliance  with  Mr  Hume's  very  juft 
obfervations,  1  (hall  henceforth  call,  not 
nccejfary^  but  only  umform^  regular^  can^ 
Jlant^  or  in/cparable  conne<5lion  or  conjunc* 
tion,  mankind  have  not  believed  to  take 
place  in  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac- 
tion, as  it  feems  to  do  in  that  of  cau(e  and 
effedl  in  phyfics ;  nor  ought  they  to  be- 
lieve it, 

Mr  Hume  indeed  has  ventured  to  fay, 
that  *'  ThU  neccjjtty  (meaning  confbuircoa* 
**  juncSlion)  has  never  yet  been  reje^ed^  and 
**  (he  thinks)  never  can  be  rejefled  hy  (oq 
"  philolophet^^  with  rclpcdl  to  the  motives 
and  adlions  of  men« 

I  by  no  means  lay  claim  to  the  cbaraAer  * 
of  a  philofopher,  more  eipecially  according 
to  what  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  Mr 
Hume's  fenfe  of  that  term ;  but  as  a  pbki 
man,  judging  of  a  very  plain  fubjedki 
which  is  level  to  every  capacity,  1  fay  wiA 
confidence,  that  even  that  kind  of  necefli<- 
ty  of  human  adlions  muft  be  rejedled;  be- 
caufe  it  is  demmjlrably  certain^  that  there  is 
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no  fuch  conftant  conjvin<5lion  between  mo- 
tives and  a(flions  as  there  feems  to  be  be- 
tween caufes  and  eflfedls  in  phyfics. 

"  It  may  only  perhaps  be  pretended, 
**  that  the  mind  can  perceive  in  the  ope- 
^  rations  of  matter  fome  farther  connec- 
"  tion  between  the  cauie  and  the  effe<fl; 
^^  and  a  conne<^ion  that  has  not  place  in 
•*  the  voluntary  actions  of  intelligent  be- 
^  ings. — And  it  is  incumbent  on  thefc 
^^'  philolbphere  to  make  good  their  ailer^ 
^^  tion,  by  defining  or  defcribing  that  ne- 
**  ceflity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the 
••  operations  of  material  caufes." 

Mr  Hume  has  been  very  ra(h  in  this 
argument.  It  is  plainly  one  thing  to  per- 
ceive and  be  able  to  fpecify  fome  farther 
connedlion  between  caule  and  eflFe<Sl  in 
phyfics  than  what  fubfifts  between  mo- 
tives and  the  voluntary  adlions  of  men, 
and.  quite  another  thing  to  perceive  any 
necejfary  connedtion  in  the  former  cafe. 
The  former  of  thefe  things  is  certain  and 
felf-evident,  and  even  demonftrable  to 
thofe  who  may  rejedl  the  evidence  of  con- 

fciouinefs 
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fcioufnefs  in  fiich  a  cafe :  the  latter  is  Very 
doubtful,  and  for  aught  I  know  a  queftion 
of  fuch  a  kind  as  the  human  faculties  can^ 
not  properly  judge  of. 

But  I  do  not  mean  in  this  place  to  ofief 
any  opinion  on  Co  difficult  and  (b  abflrufe 
a  point.  It  b  certainly  an  important  one; 
and  deferves  to  be  difcufjed^  were  it  only 
that  we  may  know  whether  it  be  within 
the  reach  of  our  faculties  or  not :  fbf 
many  plaufible  things  may  be  (aid  on  both 
fides  of  this  preliminary  queftion* 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  its  being  incuiiH 
bent  on  thofe  (no  matter  whether  philoib* 
phers  or  not)  who  deny  Mr  Hume's  doc-* 
trine  on  this  fubje<fl,  to  define  and  to 
>  point  out  any  nccejfity  in  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  effedl,  or  fbmething  farther  in 
ic  than  that  conilant  conjundlion  which 
Mr  Hume  acknowledges,  it  is  perfedly 
fufficient,  1  apprehend,  that  they  point 
cue  or  define  fomething  lefs  than  that  con- 
(lant  conjunction  in  the  relation  of  motive 
and  adion.    And  this  I  am  fure  may  very 

eafily 
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cafily  be  done ;   and  it  is  part  of  what  I 
undertake  to  do  myfelf. 


"  Let  any  one  define  a  caufe  without 
comprehending  as  a  part  of  the  defini- 
tionf  a  neceffary  connexion  with  its  ef^ 
fed,  and  let  him  ihew  diftindlly  the  ori- 
gin of  the  idea  exprefled  by  the  defini- 
tion, *  and  1  fhall  readily  give  up  the 
whole  controverfy,** 


€i 
U 


There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary, 
and  to  me  I  muft  own  incomprehenfible, 
in  this  kind  of  defiance.  Mr  Hume  did 
not,  and  could  not  furely^  mean,  that  it 
was  impoflible,  or  even  difiSicult,  to  give  a 
definition  of  a  caufe^  without  including 
neceflary  connedlion  with  its  effecfl ;  for 
he  has  given  two  or  three  fuch  definitions 
himfelf.  And  he  muft  have  known,  that 
though  it  may  be  difiSicult  or  impofiible  to 
give  a  good  definition  of  a  caufe,  yet  no- 
thing can  be  eafier  than  to  fubftitute,  in 
any  definition  of  it,  the  words  conjiant^ 
uniform^  regular^  or  tnfeparahle  conjunfUon^ 
for  the  words  neceffary  connexion.  And  this, 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  very  willing  to  do  : 
E  nor 
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nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  man  of  (d- 
ence  who  would  have  any  objedUons  to  do 
the  fame. 

As  to  the  infinuation,  that  it  is  incnm- 
bent  on  a  perfon  who  gives  any  definition 
of  a  caufe  which  does  not  comprehend  a 
ncceffary  conneclion  with  its  effecfl,  to  give 
an  account  how  he  came  by  fuch  a  notion, 
or,  in  Mr  Hume's  language,  to  fhewdif- 
tindlly  the  origin  of  the  idea  exprefled  by 
the  definition,  perhaps  it  would  be  fuffi* 
cient  to  obfcrve,  that  it  is  a  very  fupcr- 
fluous,  and  aim  oft  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
caution,  to  guard  againd  an  impofliUe 
danger :  1  mean,  the  being  impofcd  on  by 
a  falle  idea ;  that  is^  by  fomething  pre* 
tending  to  be  an  idea^  but  really  not  ooe. 
A  definition  that  exprefles  the  meaning  <rf  . 
the  perfon  who  gives  it,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  nay  tl  e  ( roper,  that  is,  the  intel- 
ligible and  confiftent  ufe  of  a  word,  is 
complete  proof,  that  the  perfon  giving  the 
definition,  or  ufing  the  word,  had  fomc 
thought,  notion,  or  idea^  correfponding  to 
it.  And  Mr  Hume,  or  any  who  have  ad- 
opted his  fyrtem,  would  do  well   to  ac- 

quiefce 
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quiefce  in  the  cxiftence,  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  juftnefs  or  reafonablenefs  of  fuch 
an  idea^  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  copied  in  due  form  from  a  correfpond- 
ing  impreflion,  (for  this  is  what  Mr  Hume 
confiders  as  the  only  origin  of  an  idea). 
The  want  of  fuch  an  imprejfton  correfpond- 
ing  to  any  idea,  may  well  fhake  the  whole 
fa*bric  of  Mr  Hume's  philofophy,  by  fliew- 
ing,  either  that  we  may  have  ideas  which 
are  not  copied  from  impreffions,  or  elfe 
that  we  may  have  objcdls  of  knowledge 
which  are  neither  imprefSons  nor  ideas ; 
but  can  never  have  the  fmalleft  tendency 
to  convince  any  man  in  his  fenfes,  that  he 
does  not  underftand  a  definition  which  he 
gives  in  plain  language,  or  a  word  which 
he  ufes  in  its  common  acceptation.  Now, 
to  have  fuch  an  underftanding  or  concep- 
tion (even  according  to  Mr  Hume's  own 
acknowledgement)  is  either  the  iame  with 
having  an  idea^  or  implies  the  having  one. 
And  if  it  be  thought  that  this  notion, 
conception,  idca^  or  thought,  is  improper 
or  groundlefs,  as  having  nothing  corre- 
fponding  to  it  in  nature,  this  may  be 
fhewn  by  careful  invefligation  of  the 
^  2  thinga 
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things  to  which  it  relates ;  and  when  this 
is  (hewn,  the  notion  muft  be  given  up, 
like  the  'vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  or  the 
philofophical  doiflnne  of  ideas. 


3ECTt 
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fUmarks  on  the  commonly  ajfumed  principle^ 
That  nothing  exifts^  or  that  no  event  comes 
to  pafs^  nvith'Ut  a  cau/e. — Obfcurity  and 
ambiguity  of  this  principle,  from  the  vague 
meaning  of  the  term  Caufe. — According  to 
the  extetifive^  generic^  metaphyftcal  fenfe  of 
the  term  Caufe,  //  mujl  he  admitted  as  «- 
niverfally  and  necejfarily  true ; — but  then  it 
bears  no  relation  to  the  quefiion  of  Liberty 
and  NeceJ/ity. — In  the  limited^  fpecifc^  phy- 
ficalfenje  of  the  term  Caufe,  it  muji  not  be 
admitted^  ift,  as  being  almoft  a  begging  of 
the  queJiion\  2(lly,  as  being  unfupported 
by  any  evidence. — The  quejiion  of  the  uni-- 
verjality  of  Motives  for  every  ABion  to  be 
avoided^  as  requiring  an  appeal  to  confciouf- 
nefs. — Thofe  Anions  alone  to  be  confidered^ 
and  compared  ivith  phyftcal  Effe^s^  for 
nvhich  there  are  evident  and  acknowledged 
lAotives. 

ANOTHER    argument  urged   by  Mr 
Hume  on  this  point  appears  to  me 
%o  delerve  pardcular  attention ;  not  as  be* 

ing 
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ing  new,  or  peculiar  to  him,  but  as  be- 
ing commonly  infifled  on  by  thofe  philo- 
fophers  who  have  efpoufcd  the   fame  fide 
of  this  queftion  that  he  has  done;    which 
implies  two  things  with  refpecSl  to  it:   ift^ 
That  it   has   very  generally   appeared  to 
philofophers  plaufible  at  leaft^   if  not  abfo- 
lutely  fatisfadlory  and   conclufivej    idly^ 
l^hat  no  complete  anfwer  or  refutation  has 
yet  been  given  to  it  by  thofe  men  of  more 
vulgar     underflandings,     for   whofe  in- 
ftrucUon  and  convi(5lion  it  was   intended, 
and  has  often  been  urged,  but  in  y^itu 

"  It  is  univerfally  admitted,"  fays  Mr 
Hume,  **  that  nothing  exifts  without  a 
^'  caufe  of  its  exiflcnce/* 

Before  this  propofition,  which  is  (aid  to 
be  univerfally  admitted,  can  rationally  be 
either  admitted  or  denied,  it:  is  neceltiry 
that  it  be  firfl  clearly  underftood;  which 
I  will  venture  to  fay  it  has  not  in  general 
been,  either  by  thofe  who  alTerced,  or  by 
thole  who  admitted  it* 

It  qauft  be  obferved,  in  the  frji  place, 

Thar, 
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That,  whatever  may  be  its  moft  proper  and 
philo(()phical  meaning,  the  moft  common 
and  popular  meaning  of  the  word  Caufe^ 
that  is  to  fay,  the  notion  ufually  denoted 
by  it,  and  therefore  moft  likely  firft  to  oc- 
cur to  any  ordinary  perfon  to  whom  fuch 
in  argument  may  be  addrefled,  does  not 
relate  to  mere  exiftenccy  as  it  is  made  to  do 
in  this  argument  or  propoficion,   but  to 
event ;  and  hardly  to  every  events  but  only 
to  changCy  not  to  the  beginning  or  to  the 
end  of  exijleiice^  that  is,  to  creation  or  anni^ 
hilation ;    nay,    hardly  to  every  kind   of 
cbmige^  but  to  thofe  changes  only  which 
come  to  pafs  in  beings  that  do  not  pro- 
duce them  in  themfelves,  and  in  whom 
they  are  conceived  to  come  to  pafs  in  con- 
fequence  of  the   influence  of  fomething 
clfe,  or  of  a  certain  relation   between  the 
fubjedl  in  prhich  the  change  occurs,  and 
Ibmething  elfe,  to  which   fomething  elfe 
the  name  Caufe  is  ufually  given,  as  that 
of  effedl  is  to  the  change  proceeding  from 
it. 

This  alteration,  and  the  fubftitution  of 
a  new  correlative  to  th«  term  Caufey  im- 
plies 
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plies  an  alteration  in  the  conception  of  the 
relation  expreflfed  by  it ;  of  which  an  at* 
tentive  and  careful  reafoner  would  pro- 
bably be  .fenfible,  and  might  rationallj 
fcruple  to  admit  fuch  a  propolicion,  at 
lead  till  he  had  it  fully  explained  and  il- 
luftrated  to  him  by  proper  definitions  and 
examples.  And  if  he  found,  which  I  pre- 
fume  would  be  the  cafe,  that  the  ufiud 
meaning  of  the  term  Caufc  was  either  ex- 
tended, or  limited,  or  perverted,  in  fome 
of  tho(e  examples,  or  that.it  was  difierent 
in  the  diflferent  examples ;  then,  inftead  of 
either  admitting  or  denying  the  propor- 
tion in  queflion,  he  ought  undoubtedly 
to  require  that  thofe  different  meanings 
fiiould  be  expreffcd.diftindlly  and  accu- 
rately in  feparate  propofitions,  that  he 
might  know  which  of  them,  or  whether 
any  of  them^  were  to  be  eithir  admitted 
or  denied. 

But  as  this  impropriety  of  making  the 
term  and  the  notion  of  Cauje  relate  to  mere 
exiftence,  is  no  peculiar  fault  of  Mr 
Hume,  being  common  to  him  and  nrany 
other  philofophers,  and  as  a  complete  di(^ 

cuilioa 
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tuflion  of  it  would  require  a  much  longer 
inveftigation  than  would  be  proper  in  this, 
place^  1  Ihall  not  here  infill  any  further  on 
it. 

Setting  afide,  therefore,  that  circutnftance 
of  incongruity  between  tlie  notion  of  caufe 
and  that  of  mere  exiftencc,  and  fuppofing 
Mr  Hume,  and  thofe  other  philofophers 
who  have  efpouled  the  fame  fide  of  the  que- 
ftion  with  him,  to  have  meant  to  have  faid 
only^  **  That  it  is  univcrfally  admitted^ 
•*  that  there  is  no  event,  that  is,  no  be- 
•*  ginning  of  exiftence,  no  end  of  exift-^ 
•*  ence,  no  change  of  the  (late  or  mode  of 
"  exiftence,  not  even  the  adlion  of  a  li* 
**  ving  fencient  intelligent  being,  without 
••  a  caufe,*'  which,  from  the  general  te- 
nor of  their  reafonings,  ought  in  can* 
dour  to  be  regarded  as  their  meaning}  ftill 
there  would  be  much  need  of  an  explana-* 
tion  of  the  term  Caufe^  that  is,  a  precifg 
fpecification  of  the  notion  exprelfed  by  it ; 
and  till  luch  explanation  were  given  of  it, 
cither  by  ftndl  logical  definition,  or  by 
very  ample  illuftration,  and  many  ex:am- 
pies,  the  propofitipn  in  quellion  could  not 
F  with 
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with  any  propriety  be  either  admitted  or 
denied. 

For  inftance,  it  might  reafonably  be 
afked,  Is  the  word  Caiife  employed  in  that 
general  fourfold  fenie  mentioned  by  Ari- 
stotle, and  applied  equally  to  the  ef- 
fence  or  form  of  a  being,  to  the  matter 
of  it,  to  the  efficient  or  agent,  and  to  the 
motive,  or  purpoie,  or  final  caufe  ?  Or  is 
it  employed  in  its  more  common  and  ti- 
mited  accepution,  as  generally  Ufed  in 
phyfics,  and  indeed  in  popular  difcoorfe, 
as  when  we  fay,  ^^  Heat  is  the  canfe  of 
^^  expanfion,*'  excluding  all  the  other 
meanings  of  it,  and  particularly  that  6f 
the  agent  ?  Or  is  it  employed  in  that  more 
limited  fenfe  in  which  it  hath  been  defi- 
ned and  ufed  by  feveral  philofbphcrs,  to 
denote  exclufively  the  agent,  in  contradif- 
tindlion  to  the  phyfical  caufe?  Or  is  it 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  vague  notion  infinua- 
ted  by  Aristotle's  To  •$  'ov,  comprehend- 
ing all  thefe  already  mentioned,  and  ma- 
ny more ;  for  example,  what  the  parts  are 
to  the  whole,  what  a  right  angle  in  a  tri- 
angle is  to  the  proportion   between  the 

fquares 
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fquares  of  the  fides  of  it,  what  the  abfence 
of  a  pilot  is  to  a  fhipwrcck,  what  the  feed 
is  to  a  plant,  what  a  father  is  to  his  fon, 
what  the  removal  of  an  oppofing  caufe  is 
to  any  event  or  efFed  ?  &c.  &c. 

•  If  it  be  ufed  in  the  more  vague  and 
comprehenfive  meaning  expreffed  in  the 
firft  and  fourth  of  thefe  queries,  it  would 
iignify  nothing  as  to  the  queftion  about 
the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion,  or  the 
neceflity  of  human  adions,  though  it 
fhould  be  admitted  that  every  event,  even 
a  voluntary  adlion,  had  a  caufe.  For 
whatever  might  be  the  relation  between 
motive  and  adlion,  or  whether  in  any  cafe 
the  agent  adted  without  motives,  or  ac- 
cording to  motives,  or  in  oppofition  to 
all  motives,  (lill  we  fhould  have  no  event 
nor  adion  without  a  caufe;  the  agent 
would  be  the  caufe  of  it ;  the  efficient ; 
To  fSi  \vi  that  without  which  it  would  not 
(or  could  not)  have  been  what  it  was. 
According  to  the  meaning  alluded  to  iq 
the  fourth  query,  even  the  removal  of  an 
oppofing  caufe  fhoulcjj^^  fufficient  caufe 
for  an  event :  For  inftlnce,  the  breaking 
p£  a  rope,  the  caufe  of  ^any  thing  which 
F  z  ^    hun^ 
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hung  by  it  falling  to  the  ground.  But  it 
is  very  plain  that  Mr  Hume  could  not 
have  fuch  a  meaning  in  view  :  we  there- 
fore may  fafely  fet  that  fuppofition  afidc. 

As  little  could  he  have  in  view  the 
meaning  expreffed  in  the  third  query,  ia 
wrhich  meaning  Pr  Reid  (I  own  1  think 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  common  ufe 
and  application  of  the  word  Cau/e)  hath 
employed  it  in  arguing  this  quedion,  EJ^ 
fays  on  thcASii'uc  Powers^  pa^^;  as  where 
he  fays,  after  admitting  that  every  thing 
mud  have  a  caufe.  That  in  the  cafe  of 
voluntary  4(5lions,  it  is  not  the  motiv^ 
but  the  perfoq,  that  is  the  caufe  of  them* 
This  meaning  of  the  term  Cau/Cy  to  wit,  a 
Being  having  power  (and  optional  or  dif- 
cretionary  power)  to  produce  or  not  to 
produce  a  certain  change,  is  not  only  evi- 
dently different  from  Mr  Hume's,  but 
completely  repugnant  to  his  whole  fyftem. 
We  may  therefore  fet  it  afide  too. 

Therp  remains,  then,  only  the  fecond 
pf  the  meanings  dated  in  the  queries  to  be 
fonddered;  (hat  which  the  term  Caufc  has 

in* 
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in  phyfics,  and  mod  commonly  in  popu-*- 
lar  difcourfe. 

According  to  this  meaning  of  the  tenn 
Caufe^  the  propofition  or  principle  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  univerfally  admitted  amounts 
precifely  to  this  :  "  That  nothing  exifts, 
•*  that  no  event  comes  to  pafs,  that  no 
**  adlion  is  done,  that  has  not,  or  had  not 
^  at  lead,  fomething  (landing  in  the  very 
^*  fame  relation  to  it  that  any  caufe  in 
**  phyfics  ftands  in  to  its  eflFedl :  For  in- 
•*  (lance,  impulfe  to  the  motion  of  a  body 
••  that  was  free  to  move,  or  heat  to  ex- 

panfion,  to  fufion,  or  to  evaporation." 


C€ 


From  the  general  tenor  of  all  Mr 
Hume's  reafonings  on  this  fubjedl,  from 
the  ultimate  conclu(ions  that  he  feems  to 
have  believed  he  had  e(labli(hed,  from  the 
examples  and  illudrations  which  he  hath, 
given,  and  above  all  from  the  mention  of 
the  fpecific  circumftance  of  condant  con- 
jondlion,  fo  often  and  fo  drongly  infided 
on  by  him  as  the  chief  or  only  thing  that 
we  knew,  or  from  the  nature  of  our  fa- 
culties could  know,  with  refped  either  to 

the 
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the  reladon  of  pliyfical  caufe  and  eflfed, 
or  of  motive  and  adlion^  I  think  it  can- 
not reafbnably  be  doubted,  that  his  mean- 
ing by  the  propofition  in  queftion  was 
precifely  that  which  is  more  fully  and 
clearly  dated  in  the  preceding  paragrapL 

If  fuch  be  the  meaning  of  it,  the  an- 
fwer  to  it  mull  be  very  plain  and  cafy: 
That  afTumed  principle,  far  from  being 
univerfally  admitted,  has  not  even  been 
heard  or  thought  of  by  one  in  ten  thoufand 
of  the  human  race.  And  when  it  is  clearly 
dated  to  them,  it  may  reafonably  be  doubt- 
ed, whether  one  in  ten  thoufand  of  them 
will  admit  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
by  thofe  who  attend  accurately  to  the  (Uf- 
ferent  relations  among  things  and  eventi 
which  we  are  able  to  perceive  and  judge 
of,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adociitted  by 
any  perfon.  Mankind  naturally  conceive 
the  relations  of  agent,  motive,  and  phy- 
fical  caufe,  to  be  very  different  in  fome  re- 
fpe<5ls,  though  the  fame  in  others.  And, 
in  particular,  they  feem  very  generally  IQ 
have  believed,  that  their  own  voluntary 
determinations  and  adlions  (in  one  fenie 
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of  the  term  ASiion)  do  not  (land  in  that  re- 
lation to  any  perfon  or  thing  whatever. 
The  former  of  thefe  points  appears  very 
clearly  from  the  evidence  of  language, 
even  fetting  afide  all  regard  to  confcioul^ 
nefs,  or  all  faith  in  mens  diredt  attention 
CO  their  own  thoughts.  The  latter  of  them 
appears  very  plainly  from  the  general  re^ 
-^ugnance  of  men  to  admit,  when  firft 
i^ted  to  them,  the  philofophical  dodlrine 
of  Neceflity,  as  confiding  in  the  pcrfeft 
famenefs  of  the  relation  of  n*3tive  with 
that  of  phyfical  caufe.  We  neither  know 
«ior  conceive  any  other  caufe,  or  ro  ^  W, 
for  our  own  determinations  and  diredl* 
fimple  adlions,  than  ourfelves,  and  the 
motives  of  them.  It  is  felf- evident,  that 
the  relation  between  the  perfon  himfelf,  or 
agent,  and  the  adion,  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  phyfical  caufe  and  effedl ;  and 
if  it  were  fuppofed  that  the  adiori  ftood 
in  the  relation  of  phyfical  effedl  to  any 
caufe,  there  could  remain  nothing  fuppo- 
fed or  conceived  by  us,  but  the  motive, 
that  might  be  regarded  as  fiich  a  caufe  of 
tile  determination  and  adion.  And  this 
accordingly  is  the  very  dodrine  maintained 
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with  refpedl  to  motives  and  adlions  by  Mr 
Leibnitz,  Mr  Hume,  Dr  I^riestly,  and 
muny  other  modern  philofophers :  and  this 
do(5lrine  Mr  Hume  has  endeavoured  to  (how 
to  be  not  inconfiflent  with  the  commoD 
notion  of  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac- 
tion; in  which  attempt  I  do  not  think  he 
has  by  any  means  fucceeded.    There  is  a- 
mong   mankind  a  very  general,  and  what 
1  think  may  be  (hewn  to  be  a  well-found- 
ed, repugnance   to  that  dodlrine,  as  well 
as  to  the  principle,  (as  already   explained 
by  a  fort  of  paraphrafe),  that   Mr  Hume 
would    alTume    as    univerfally    admitted, 
which  would    imply  its  being   felf-cvi- 
dcnt. 

Indeed  that  principle,  (according  to  his 
meaning  ot  the  term  Caufe),  which  he  is 
for  afTuming  as  univerfally  admitted,  is  & 
very  nearly  the  fame  with  the  ultimate 
concluiion  or  dodlrine  which  he  meant  to 
eflablifh  by  means  of  it,  that  not  only  the 
latter  is  evidently  implied  in  the  former, 
but  It  even  requires  much  care  and  atten- 
tion to  diftinguilh  th^  one  from  the  o- 
ther;  which  1  am  convinced  Mr  Hum£ 

had 
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liad  no  thoughts  of  eVer  doing;  arid 
therefore;  as*  to  him,  the  affuming  of  that 
very  plaufible  principle  was  no  better  than 
a  complete  begging  of  the  queftion  which 
he  wanted  to  fettlei 

In  dvi^  reafoningi  to  be  fure,  it  was 
fio.t  juft  begging  the  queftion ;  for  it  might 
be  admitted,  without  admitting  that  the 
motive  was  the  caufe  of  the  adlion ;  of 
which  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  either  the 
agent  or  fome  third  thing,  unnamed  and 
unthought  of,  was  properly  the  caufe» 
But  as  Mr  Hume  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  thought  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  and  as 
they  are  quite  repugnant  to  his  whole  fy- 
ftem,  they  are  with  refpedt  to  his  aflTumcd 
principle  as  if  they  were  noc» 

This  long  difcufHon  feemed  neceflary  in 
order  to  remove  that  obfcurity  with  re- 
ipedl  to  the  principle  in  queftion  which 
proceeds  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  term 
Caufe  employed  in  expreffing  it ;  and  there- 
by enable  us  either  to  deny  it  without 
contradiding  the  univerfal  and  irrefiftible 
convidion  of  mankind,  that  certain  things 
G  mufk 
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mufl:  have  a  caufe,  or  tb  admit  it  with- 
out giving  up  the  ultimate  point  at  ifluc, 
without  even  the  fhadow  of  a  reafbn  forfo 
doing. 

In  Mr  Hume's  fenfe  of  the  term  Caufcy 
the  principle,  That  nothing  exiAs  withoat 
a  caufe,  muft  be  denied ;  firft,  as  being, 
in  other  words,  a  taking  for  granted  of  a 
much  difputed  point  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  prove ;  fecondly,  as  being  unfup- 
ported  by  any  evidence  of  obfervation,  ex- 
periment, induclion,  confcioufnefs,  intui- 
tion, or  demonftration. 

In  that  more  extenfive  and  even  vague 
lenfc  of  the  term  Caufe ^'  for  which  amho- 
rity  may  be  found  both  in  common  diA 
courfe  and  in  the  writings  and  converfa- 
tion  of  many  philofophers,  Mr  HuME*s 
affumed  principle  is  to  be  admitted;  but 
under  a  kind  of  proteft,  and  with  certifi- 
cation, that  in  it  nothing  is  admitted  or 
implied  with  refpeA  either  to  the  famc- 
ncfs  or  the  difference  of  the  relations  of 
agent  and  ad^ion,  motive  and  adion,  or 
phyfical  caufe  and  eBfedt;  thele  queftions . 

remaining 
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remaining  to  be  fettled  afterwards  in  the 
pnly  way  in  which  they  can  be  fettled  j 
by  ftri(5l  indudion  from  accurate  obferva- 
tions  and  experiments  with  refped  both 
to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  to 
the  phenomena  or  matters  of  fa<5l,  in  hu* 
man  adlions,  and  the  motives  of  them, 
and  in  phyfical  effedls,  and  the  caufes  of 
them. 

If  by  the  affumed  principle,  "  That  no- 
**  thing  exifts  without  a  caufe  of  its  exifl- 
"  ence/'  Mr  Hume,  and  thofe  other  phi- 
lofophers  who  are  fond  of  maintaining  ic 
as  an  important  axiom  in  fcience,  mean  no 
more  than  that  there  is  no  phyfical  effect, 
either  in  things  inanimate  or  in  living 
creatures,  without  a  phyfical  caufe;  and 
that  there  is  no  beginning  of  exift- 
ence,  or  creation,  without  a  creator ;  no 
adiion,  without  an  agent  j^  no  fpeaking, 
without  a  fpeaker;  no  poem,  without  a 
poet;  no  pidure,  without  a  painter j  no 
building,  without  a  builder;  no  contri- 
vance, without  a  contriver;  no  work  of 
defign  and  intelligence,  without  an  intel- 
ligent author;  1  think  the  propofition 
Q  2  fhoiild 
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fliould  be  admitted  without  rcfervc,  as  not 
only  univerfally  but  neccflarily  true,  u 
much  as  any  axiom  of  geometry  :  I  nd- 
ther  know  of  any  exception  tb  it,  nor  caa 
I  believe  there  ever  fhould  be  one :  nor 
have  I  any  reafon  to  think  that  any  man 
of  fenfe  (putting  outof  the  queftion fcicncc 
or  knowledge  acquired  by  ftudy)  can  be  of 
a  different  opinion. 

If  any  philofopher  wifhes  particularly 
(no  matter  for  what  reafon)  to  apply  the 
term  Cau/e^  not  in  a  metaphorical  meaning, 
which  might  be  fuggefted  by  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  refemblance  or  analogy,  but 
in  a  ftridlly  literal  and  fcientific  meaning, 
to  tiie  Creator,  the  agent,  the  poet,  tte 
ipeaker,  the  intelligent  author  of  any  kind, 
as  well  as  to  the  motive,  and  to  the  phyfi- 
cal  caufe,  I  think  he  fhould  be  gratified  in 
Kis  wifh  :  for  it  is  folly  to  dii'pute  about 
a  word ;  and  no  evil  can  arile  from  com- 
plying with  (iich  a  requeft,  provided  only 
we  attend  to  the  nature  and  all  the  cir» 
Cumdance^  of  it. 

According  to  the  unalterable  laws  of 

human 
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fanman  thought,  and  the  eftabliihed  prin- 
ciples of  all  languages,  the  term  Caufe^  ap- 
plied in  that  way,  would  be  a  generic 
term,  exprefllng  only  what  was  in  com- 
mon among  all  the  things  called  Cn^/,  but 
nothing  peculiar  to  any  one  of  them^  whe- 
ther already  known  or  hereafter  to  be  di£^ 
covered.  Juft  as  the  terms  Beings  Animal^ 
Beaft^  exprefs  only  things  common  to  cer- 
tain comprehenfive  genera^  but  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  feveral  inferior  genera  of 
beads. 

If  there  fhould  be  occafion  (as  in  the 
prefent  inquiry  there  is)  to  attend  to  the 
more  minute  or  fpecific  differences  among 
the  feveral  things  comprehended  under 
the  genus  Caufe^  it  would  be  highly  expe- 
dient, or  rather  abfolutely  neceflary,  to 
give  to  each  of  them  a  fpecific  name,  were 
it  only  an  addition  to  the  generic  name 
Cauje :  For  example,  to  call  the  Creator  the 
firll  caufe,  or  the  creative  caufe,  the  agent 
the  efficient  caufe,  the  author  the  intelli- 
gent caufe,  and  that  which  is  commonly 
in  phyfics  termed  fimply  a  Cati/ey  the  phy- 
(ical  caufe.    1  hen,  and  not  before,  it  would 

be 
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he'poflibleto  reafbn  about  the  fpecific^* 
ferences  of  them  without  any  rilk  of  ob« 
fcurity,  ambiguity,  or  mifunderftaQdia^ 
But  were  a  philofopher,  on  the  ftrength  of 
haTtng  found  or  got  the  general  name  of 
Caufc  applied  to  all  thofe  things,  to  denj, 
6ffr  to  difregard  the  f^ific  differences  a* 
mong  them,  he  would  be  adhng  as  ab- 
furdly  as  one  who  fliould  mainuin,  thit 
there  was  no  difference  between  a  fadier 
ai'd  a  mother,  becaufe  they  are  both  term* 
ed  Parents ;  and  none  between  a  bird  and 
a  fiih,  becaule  both  are  acknowledged  to 
be  animals. 

On  the  fame  principle  (hould  he  pro* 
pofe,  like  AhisTOTLE,  to  give  the  name 
ot  Caztfe  to  the  removal  or  ceafing  oi  an 
oppofii.g  caule,  he  might  be  gratified  ia 
it  without  any  inconvenience  ia  fcience, 
or  in  reafonii  g  about  cauies,  provided 
only  due  attention  were  given  to  the  differ- 
ence between  luch  a  kind. of  caule  and  all 
other  kinds  ot  caufes,  and  a  different  fpe- 
cific  or  trivial  name  were  employed  to  de- 
note it,  and  dillinguilh  it  from  them  :  For 
example,  it  it  were  called  an  occa/ional  Caufc. 

This 
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This  term  I  fuggeft  merely  by  way  of  il- 
luflration;  not  as  thinking  it  a  proper 
one  :  it  would  be  very  improper  to  ufe  it 
in  this  (enfe,  becaufe  it  has  already  got 
another  meaning  well  known  in  medicine. 
But  any  fpecific  addition  to  the  term,  not 
already  ufed  in  a  different  fenfe  might 
be  ufed  to  denote  this  particular  kind  of 
caufe. 

On  the  fame  conditions,  too,  the  motive 
to  any  adlion  may  be  termed  the  Caufe  of 
it;  for  example,  if  it  be  called  xh^  Final 
Caufe.  1  his  has  often  been  done :  for,  in 
confequence  of  the  clofe  and  linking  ana- 
logy between  motives  and  thole  things 
moft  commonly  termed  CauJeSy  (to  wit, 
phyfical  caufes),  the  fame  general  name 
has  frequently  been  applied  to  both ;  and 
fuch  a  fpecific  addition  to  it  has  already 
been  found  convenient  or  neceflary  in  dif- 
courle  and  rcafoning. 

But  with  refpe<S  to  this  laft  fpecies  of 
caufe,  fomething  further  muft  be  attend- 
ed  to.  If  it  be  thought  right  (of  which 
I  can  have  no  doubt)   to  fay,  that  in  the 

moft 
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mod  ordinary  adions  of  men,  and  more 
efpecially  in  all  deliberate  and  important 
aftionsy  there  is  fome  final  caufe  for  the 
acSlion,  that  is,  fome  motive  according  to 
which  the  perfon  adled,  of  which  motive 
or  final  caufe  the  perfon  is  confcious,  and 
which  he  therefore  can  fpecify,  all  this 
muft  be  admitted  as  intuitively  certain,  and 
acknowledged  by  every  intelligent  and  can- 
did perfon. 

But  if  any  perfon  would   aflume  as  a 
ftlf-evident  principle,  (as  many  are  eager 
to  do),  That  for  every  adlion,  without  ex- 
ception, there  is  and  mujl  be  a  modve  or 
final  caufe,  jud  as  there  mufl  be  an  agent 
or  efficient  caufe  ;    or  as  for  every  change 
of  ftate  in  a  being  that  does  not  change  its 
own  ftate,  there  muft  be  a  phyfical  caufcj 
or  as  for  the  beginning  of  cxiftence,  there 
muft  be  a  creator;    this  ought  not  to  be 
admitted ;  for  it  is  at  beft  doubtful,  and 
a  matter  of  keen  difpute  among  men  of 
feemingly    competent     judgement,     and 
knowledge,  and  candour,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  obferving.     Thuh,  while  lome  fajr 
that  they  feel  it  lb  univerfally  in  themielves, 

and 
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and  firmly  believe  it  to  be  fo  in  all  man- 
kind;   others,   on  the  contrary,  as  pofi- 
tively  aver,  that  they  are  confcious  of  no 
fuch  motive,  and  can  hardly  conceive  any 
fuch,  for  choofing  one  of  feveral   equal 
chances,  one  card  out  of  a  pack,  one  gui- 
nea out  of  a  heap,  &c.  which  yet  they  can 
do  v^rith  perfedl  eafe  whenever  they  are  de- 
fired  to  do  fo.     While  this  queftion  re- 
mains undecided,  and  even  fo  diredl  a  con- 
tradidlion  about  it  continues  among  men 
of  fcience,  it  would   furely  be  wrong  to 
take  for  granted  either  opinion.     It  muft 
be  left  for  future  dilcuflion,  if  it  fhall  be 
thought  to  deferve  any ;    which   I  own  I 
think  it  will.     For  though  it  be  almoft  (or 
altogether,  as  fome  will  thmk)  frivolous  in 
morals,  or  in  judging  of  the  merit  of  hu- 
man acSlions  in  point  of  wiidom  or  virtue, 
it  may  be  of  great  importance  in  the  hi- 
flory  and  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  : 
it  may  be  of  as  much  coniequence  in  this 
branch  ot  fcience  as  the  inertia  of  body  is 
in  phyfics. 

1  cannot,  however,  undertake  the  dif- 

cuifion  of  it  confillently  with  my  plan  of 

H  neither 
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neither  making  nor  admitting  ally  appetl 
to  confcioufnefs ;  which  for  many  reafoos 
I  anxioufly  wi(h  to  avoid  :  and  ir  is  cer- 
tainly difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  (ettk 
it  without  making  fome  fuch  appeal. 

Poffibly  the  inveftigation  of  thole  other 
points  relating  to  the  fame  fubjedl^  which 
I  think  may  be  fully  afcertained  without 
any  appeal  to  confcioufnefs,  will  throw 
fome  light  on  it,  and  put  us  in  the  way 
of  fettling  it  without  difpnte  or  contm- 
didlion. 

For  it  mufl  be  pbferved,  that  erfcn  if  it 
ihould  be  granted,  that  for  every  aAioa 
there  mufl  be  a  motive  as  well  as  an  a^ 
gent,  ftill  the  important  queflion  of  the 
nature  of  the  relation  of  motive  and  adi(m, 
and  its  being  the  fame  with,  or  difiereoc 
from,  that  of  phyfical  caufe  and  cSs&f 
would  remain  entire. 

For  we  are  not  to  confider  and  reafoa 
about  Beings  deflitute  of  appetites,  paf- 
iions,  defires,  judgements  of  duty,  honour, 
interefl,  and  ill  other  confederations  ufually 

termed 
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termed  Motives ;  nor  yet  about  adions, 
that  either  bear  no  relation  at  all  to  fuch 
motives,  or  are  conflantly  in  oppofition  to 
them ;  we  are  to  confider  men  having  fuch 
principles  of  aftioUi  and  adlions  proceed- 
ing from  and  referable  to  fuch  motives : 
For  example^  adlions  according  to  the  only 
motive,  or  the  concurrent  motives,  that 
are  prefent,  or,  as  vre  commonly  exprefs 
it,  applied  to  the  perfon  or  agent;  and 
when  different  or  diredlly  oppofing  mo- 
tives are  applied  at  the  fame  time,  accor- 
ding to  fome,  and  in  oppofition  to  others 
of  them.  And  it  is  juft  the  difierence  be- 
tween fuch  inftances  of  adions  proceeding 
from  or  related  to  motives  and  inftances 
of  what  are  commonly  called  Cau/ts  and 
EffeHs  in  phyfics  which  I  propofc  to  ^/r- 
manfiratc^  and  the  neceffary  inferences  from 
that  difference  that  1  propofe  to  trace  in 
the  following  fedions  of  this  £ffay« 
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General  Plan  of  the  reafontng  employed  in  tint 
EJjay ; — to  admit  the  doHnnt  of  Necejjilj 
unquejlioned  as  a  principle; — to  reajmfrm 
it  by  neceffary  confequcncesj  ad  falfum  OMd 
ad  abfurdum. — Jujltfication  of  the  ufet^ 
Mathematical  reafoning  on  this  fulled  \ — 
pojftbihty  of  applying  it ; — adnjantages  of 
it^—ftrAplicity^ — perfpicuity^ — prectfunLf^ 
eomprehenftveiiej5\ — certainty  of  its  prhir 
ctpies ; — confidence  in  the  perception  of  n^ 
cejfary  relation  at  every  ftep^    and  confe* 
quently  in  the  whole  of  it. — Diflinfhujs  (f 
the  notion  of  Quantity ^  both  proper  and  imr 
proper; — the  various  relations  oj  Quantity 
familiar  to  us. — Whole  chain   of  reafomg 
before  us  at  once ; — improbability  of  com^ 
mitttng  any  error  in  it ;— facility  and  cer* 
tainty  of  deteSiing  any  error  that  tnay  be 
comtnitted  in  it ; — impojftbility  of  cavilling 
or  dijputing  about  fucb  an  error. — Prenh 
gative  of  Mathematical  reafontng  ; — auti.^o^ 

rity 
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rity  of  it  higher  than  that  of  unajftjled 
judgement^  or  of  any  other  mode  of  reqfon^ 

its  kind; — if  good^  it  is  fupreme  and  con^ 
clufvue. 

THOUGH  I  can  by  no  means  acqui- 
efce  in  Mr  HuMJt's  opinions  and 
reafonings  concernmg  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  motives  and  adlions,  and 
the  perfe(5l  refemblance  between  it  and  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phyiics,  and 
can  never  admit  the  philofophical  dodlrine 
of  the  neceflity  of  human  aftions  as  ex- 
plained and  afTerted  by  him ;  yet  I  mud 
do  Mr  Hume  the  jullice  to  own,  that  I 
have  found  in  his  Eflay  on  Liberty  and 
Neceflity  one  general  propofition  or  prin- 
ciple, which  appears  to  me  fuch  plain  and 
obvious  good  fenfe,  that  I  fhall  without 
fcruple  adopt  it  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  my  own  reafonings  on  the  fame 
fubje<ft,  convinced  that  no  man  of  fenfe 
can  ever  ferioufly  call  it  in  queflion,  or 
ever  think  of  diflenting  from  thofe  con- 
cluiions  to  which  it  leads, 

"  What- 
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•*  Whatever  definitipq  wc  jpay  give  of 
•*  Liberty,  (f^ys  this  celebrate  philpfo- 
••  pher),  we  fliquld  b«  Mrefpl  to  obferye 
*^  two  requiiite  cir(um(lanccs :  Firft,  That 
*^  it  be  confident  with  plain  matter  (£ 
**  fad;  fecondly.  That  it  be  confifbnt 
"  with  itfelf.  If  we  obfervc  theft  circapd- 
"  (lances,  and  render  our  definition  in- 
*^  telligible,  I  9m  perfqaded  that  all  maa- 
^^  kind  wiU  be  found  of  one  opinion  coor 
"  cerQing  it." 

I  confefs  I  have  nQt  penetration  enough 
todifcoyer,  ia  the  common  notion  of  the 
liberty  of  human  anions,  either  that  in* 
confidence  with  plain  matter  of  fad,  or 
that  inconfidence  with  itfelf,  to  which  Mr 
Hume  feems  to  allude  fo  confidently. 
And  I  am  very  fure  that  he  hath  pointed 
out  no  fuch  inconfidence ;  and  that  it  wa$ 
fcarce  poffible  he  fliould  have  done  fo^ 
even  if  there  were  an  inconfidence  betweea 
them ;  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  that 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  known,  nor  ever 
to  have  uken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  what 
the  common  notion  of  Liberty  is.  Bat 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  philofbpher, 

even 
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<fVen  df  thft  gfeateft  gertlus,  crpeclally  if  hfe 
were  di(|)ofed  and  nccuftomed  to  difregafd 
the  common  dpihiotls  and  ddtiotia  of  man- 
kind, might,  in  confequence  of  carelefs  or 
{prejudiced  obfefVattion,  form  to  himfelf  a 
notion,  and  give  an  account  or  definition 
of  the  popular  cobception  and  belief  of  the 
liberty  of  human  adlions,  which  fliould 
obvioufly  labour  under  one  or  both  of  thofe 
grievous  defefls. 

Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  cafe 
l*rith  any  definition  of  Liberty  that  {hould 
torrefpond  to  '^hat  Mr  Hume,  in  the 
following  paflages,  infinuates,  for  I  ob- 
ftrre  he  does  not  direftfy  aflert  it,  to  be  the 
Cdininon  notion  on  that  fubjedl. 

••  For  what  is  meant  by  liberty  when 
••  applied  to  voluntary  aflions  ?  We  can- 
•*  not  furely  mean,  that  adlions  have  fo 
"  little  connedlion  with  motives,  inclina- 
^*  tions,  and  circumftances,  that  one  does 
•*  not  follow  with  a  certain  degree  of  uni- 
••  formity  from  the  other  :  for  thefe  arc 
•  •  plain  and  acknowledged  fadls/* —  They 
furely  are  fo;   and  there  would  be  good 

reafoi^ 
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reafbn  to  call  in  quddion  the  veracity,  as 
well  as  the  underftanding,  of  any  perfoa 
who  fhould  venture  to  deny  them. 

•*  Nor  have  philofbphers  ever  entertain- 
'^  ed  a  different  opinion  from  the  people 
^^  in  this  particular :  For,  not  to  mention 
^^  that  almoft  every  action  of  their  life 
"  fuppofes  that  opinion,  there  are  even 
**  few  of  the  fpeculative  parts  of  learning 
**  to  which  it  is  not  eflential.  What  would 
*^  become  of  hiftory,  had  we  not  a  de- 
**  pendence  on  the  veracity  of  the  hifto- 
**  rian,  according  to  the  experience  which 
*^  we  have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could 
^*  politics  be  a  fcience,  if  laws  and  forms 
"  of  government  had  net  a  uniform  in- 
**  fluence  upon  fociety  ?  Where  would  be 
"  the  foundation  of  morals^  if  particular 
**  charaders  had  no  certain  or  determi* 
•*  nate  power  to  produce  particular  Icnti- 
^^  ments,  and  if  theie  fentiments  had  no 
'^  conltant  pperation  on  aclions  i  And 
**  with  what  pretence  could  we  employ  our 
^'  criticijm  upon  any  poet  or  polite  author, 
**  if  we  could  not  pronounce  the  condud 
^'  and  fentiments  ot  his  a<^ors,  either  n^-  i 

"  tural 
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•*  tural  or  unnatural  to  fuch  charaflers, 
^^  and  in  fuch  circumllances  ?  It  feems 
"  almoil  impoflible,  therefore,  to  engage, 
**  cither  in  Icience  or  adlion  of  any  kind, 
**  without  acknowledging  the  dodlrine  of 
"  Neceffity,  and  this  inference  from  mo- 
"  tives  to  voluntary  actions,  from  charac-^ 
**  ters  to  condud. 
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"  And  indeed^  when  we  confider  how' 
aptly  natural  and  moral  evidence  link  to- 
**  gether,  and  form  only  one  chain  of  ar- 
**  gument,  we  fhall  make  no  fern  pie  to  al- 
**  low,  that  they  are  of  the  fame  nature, 
•*  and  derived  from  the  fame  principles. 
A  prifoner  who  has  neither  money  nor 
"  intereft,  difcovers  the  impoflibility  of 
"  his  efcape,  as  well  when  he  confiders 
"  the  obftinacy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  walls 
"  and  bars  with  which  he  is  furrounded ; 
•*  and  in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom, 
**  chufes  rather  to  work  upon  the  ftone 
**  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  in- 
"  flexible  nature  of  the  other.  The  fame 
prifoner,  when  conduced  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  forefees  his  death,  as  certainly  from 
the  conflancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards, 
**  as   from   the   operation  of  the  ax  or 

I  "  wheel. 
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**  wheel.     His  mind  runs  along  a  certua 
"  train  of  ideas ;  the  refufal  of  the  foldicrs 
"  to  confent  to  his  cfcape ;    the  adtion  of 
**  the  executioner ;  the  reparation  of  the 
"  head  and  body;    bleeding,   convulfivc 
**  motions,  and  death.     Here   is  a  coa- 
"  nedled  chain  of  natural  caufes  and  vo- 
*'  luntary  adlions ;  but  the  mind  feels  no 
"  difference  between  them,  in  pafTmg  from 
^^  one  link  to  another;    nor  is  le(s  certain 
**  of  the  future  event  than  if  it  were  con- 
**  necled  with  the  objeds  prefent  to  the 
"  memory  or  fenfes,  by  a  train  of  caufes, 
**  cemented  together  by  what  we  are  plca- 
**  fed   to   call  a  pbyfical  Neceffity.     The 
"  fame  experienced  imion  has  the  fame 
*'  effc<5l  on  the  mind,  whether  the  united 
"  obje<5ls  be  motives,  volition,  and  actions, 
*'  or  figure  and  motion.     We  may  change 
"  the  names  of  things ;    but  their  nature 
**  and  their  operation  on  the  underftand- 
"  ing  never  change.*' 


"  A  manufadlurer  reckons  upon  the  la- 
"  hour  of  his  fervants,  for  the  execution 
"  ot  any  work,  as  much  as  upon  the  tools 
*'  which  he  employs,  and  would  be  cqual- 
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"  ly  furprifed  were  his  expedlations  diCr 
appointed.     In  (hort,  this  experimental 

"  inference  and  reafoning  concerning  the 

*^  adlions  of  others,  enters  fo  much  into 
human  life,  that  no  man,  while  awake, 
is  even  a  moment  without  employing 
it.  Have  we  not  reafon,  therefore,  to 
affirm,  that  all  mankind  have  always  a- 
greed  in  the  do<flrine  of  Necellity,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  definition  and 

"  explication  of  it  ? 
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"  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purfe 
full  of  gold  oa  the  pavement  at  Cha- 
ring-Crofs,  may  as  well  expecfl  that  it 
fhall  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  that  he 
"  will  find  it  untouched  an  hour  after." 

The  cafe  of  the  prifoner  endeavouring 
to  make  his  efcape,  is  put  by  Mr  Hume 
very  ingenioufly,  but  I  think  not  quite 
fairly,  even  for  his  own  fide  of  the  que- 
(lion.  A  wretch  who  has  neither  money 
nor  intereft  has  not  the  proper  inftru- 
ments  to  work  upon  an  obftinate  gaoler, 
even  according  to  iMr  Hume's  own  fyflem  j 
l)ut  fetting  afide  this  nicety,  and  fuppo- 
I  Z  fing 
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fing  a  felon  to  have  both  money  to  work 
on  his  gaoler,  and  files,  and  chiiTels,  and 
hammers,  to  work  on  his  fetters,  and  on 
the  walls  of  his  prifon,  1  will  venture  to 
fay,  though  at  fird  it  mud  appear  a  pa- 
radox, that  he  (hews  more  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  caufe  and  cScA  and  of  that 
of  motive  and  adlion,  nay  that  he  even 
reafons  more  clofely  and  juftly  from  the 
principle  of  the  conflaot  conjundlion  of 
caufe  and  effedl  in  phyllcs,  than  ever  Mr 
HuM£  did,  when,  all  other  circumilances 
being  equal,  he  endeavours  to  employ  the 
file  and  the  chifTel  on  the  iron  and  done, 
rather  than  the  gold  on  the  gaoler :  For, 
knowing  the  conjunction  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fect to  be  conflant,  he  is  fure  that  every 
ilroke  of  his  file  and  of  his  chiflel  will 
have  its  effedl,  and  of  courfe  bring  him 
nearer  to  his  purpofe.  If  he  has  time 
enough,  and  is  not  interfered  with,  nor 
oppofed  in  any  other  way,  he  is  certain  of 
accomplilhing  his  efcape;  but  knowing, 
or  at  lead  believing,  that  the  relation  of 
motive  and  adtion  is  not  a  conltant,  but 
^n  occafional  and  feparable  conjundion, 
and  tb^t  it  depends  on  the  perfon  to  whom 
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a  motive  is  applied^  whether  ic  fhall  be 
conjoined  with  its  adlion  or  not,  he  is  un- 
certain of  gaining  his  purpofe  by  offering 
to  bribe  his  gaoler ;  and  he  knows  that  he 
may  make  a  thoufand  offers  without  ad- 
vancing in  the  lead  his  defircd  efcape. 
But  this  important  diflference  between  the 
two  relations  in  queftion  is  to  be  illuftra- 
ted  more  fully  in  the  fequel. 

All  thefe  remarks  and  reafonings  of 
Mr  Hume  plainly  proceed  on  the  tacitly 
affumed  principle,  That  there  is  no  me- 
dium between  that  fpecific  relation  of 
condant  conjundlion  between  motives  and 
aflions  for  which  he  contends,  and  no  re- 
lation or  connexion  at  all  between  them ; 
and  as  the  latter  fuppofition  is  notorioufly 
falfe,  and  very  fully  and  clearly  proved  by 
him  to  be  fo,  he  feems  to  have  concluded 
with  confidence,  that  the  former  muft  be 
true;  efpecially  as  the  inflances  in  favour 
of  it  are  innumerable.  But  we  might 
have  expedled  that  a  moment's  refledlion 
would  have  fatisfied  the  author  of  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  England,  that  there  might  be  va- 
rious relations  among  things,  befides  that 

of 
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of  conftant  conjundlioQ,    and  fuch  rela- 
tions as  men  might  reafon  about  as  ^- 
tindtly  and  accurately,  though  noc  in  the 
fame  manner,  nor  on  the  fame  principles, 
as  they  reafon  about   the  neceffary  rela- 
tions in  geometry,  the  accidental  relation 
of  priority  and  fuccefllon  in  chronolc^y, 
the  conllant  conjunchon  of  cau(e  and  cf- 
fedl  in  phyfics,   the  familiar  relations  of 
moral  duty,  or  of  civil  intercourle,  or  the 
various  relations  of  rcfemblance,  of  ana- 
logy, or  of  contrariety ;    and  a  few  accu- 
rate experiments,  or  even  unprejudiced  ob- 
fervations,  migiu  have  latisfied  the  philo- 
fopher  that   the  relation  in  queftion  was 
by  no  means  a  conftant  conjundlion;  and 
this  without  m  the  leaft   encroaching  on 
the  prerogative  of  a  metaphyfician,  to  dif- 
regard  all  vulgar  opinions,    even  though 
the  natural  fuggeftions  of  the  human  fa- 
culties. 

The  general  principle,  however,  expreff- 
ed  in  the  pafTage  firft  quoted  from  Mr 
Hume's  Effay  on  this  lubjeift,  furely  ad- 
mits of  no  denial,  and  fcarce  requires  any 
commenury.    1  Ihall  therefore  only  fay, 

as 
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as  an  exprefSon  of  my  fulleft  aflent  to  it, 
that  1  conceive  that  every  definition,  ex- 
planation, or  dodlrine,  of  Liberty,  of  Ne- 
ccffity,  or  of  any  thing  elfc,  which  either 
diredly,  or  in  its  necelTary  confequences, 
18  inconfiftent  with  plain  matter  of  fadt, 
xnuft  be  falle ;  and  that  every  fuch  doc- 
trine, which  either  diredlly,  or  in  its  ne- 
ccfTary  confequences,  is  inconliftent  with 
itfelf,  muft  be  abfurd ;  even  though  it 
(hoald  be  the  favourite  dodlrine  of  phi- 
lofophers,  nay,  though  it  lliould  be  the 
general  and  natural  perfuaiion  of  man- 
kind. 

Now,  thefe  two  circumftances,  incon- 
fiflence  with  plain  matter  of  fadl,  and  in- 
confiftence  with  itfelf,  are  the  very  defe<5ls 
in  the  philofophical  docflrine  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  human  a(5lions,  as  commonly  main- 
tained on  the  principle  of  their  being  the 
effedls  of  motives,  and  as  modified,  and 
cxplamed,  and  aflerred  by  Mr  Hume, 
which  I  perceive,  and  undertake  to  demon-- 
Jlrate. 

For  as  to  the  other  more  glaring  dcfedl  of 
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it,  I  mean  its  inconfiftence  with  the  natu- 
ral and  uniform  convidtion  of  mankind, 
or  what  is  called  their  common  fenfe,  I 
know  that  it  mud  go  for  nothing  in  this 
controverfy;    and  therefore  1  fhall  never 
appeal  to  it.     Indeed  there  are  (Irong  rea- 
fons  for  thinking  that   the  repugnance  of 
the  doArine  of  Neceffity  to  common  fenfc 
has  been  the  chief  recommendation  of  it. 
Nay,  1  fhall  never  even  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  tedimony  of  confcioufuefs,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  avoid  with  the  utmofl  care 
every  cafe  and  every  argument  which  ei- 
ther diredlly  or  indiredlly  requires  fuch 
an  appeal  :   for  though  confcioufnefs  may 
feem  the  natural  tribunal  in  fuch  a  que* 
flion  as  that  of  Liberty  and  Neceffity,  and 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  decide 
fome  points  relating  to  it ;  yet  as  different 
perfons  have  given  contradidtory  accounts 
of  its  decifion,  it  is  manifefl,  that  either 
there  muft  be  a  wonderful  and  irrecon- 
cileable  difference  between  the  judgements 
of  different  men,  with  refpe(S  to  one  rf 
the  ff mpleft  and  mofl  immediate  objeds  of 
knowledge,  or  elfe  that  there  has  been  ve- 
ry grofs  prevarication  on  one  fide  or  the 

other 
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other  in  this  controverfyj  aad  whichever 
of  thefe  things  be  the  cafe,  it  mull  be  ei« 
ther  needlcfs  or  fooliih  to  appeal  to  To  va^- 
riable  or  fo  corrupted  a  tribunal  as  that  of 
confcioufnefs  :    nor  is  there,  for  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe^  any  occaiion  to  make  fuch 
an  appeal ;  for  it  is  not  pf opofed  to  prove 
diredly  any  thing  to  be  true,  but  only  tp 
prove  fome  things  to  be  falfe  which  have 
.been  alTerted  as  truths ;    and  when  thefe 
are  proved  to  be  falfe,  the  direct  contra- 
ry of  them  is  at  the  fame  time  proved  tp 
be  true.    Now,  this  may  be  done,  not  on- 
ly without  appealing,   but  without  ever 
paying  any  regard  to  confcioufnefs,    or 
common    fenfe ;    merely    by    reafoning 
through  neceilary  confequences  from  the 
principles  which  are  allerted  by  fome  phi- 
lofophersy  but  denied  by  the  vulgar,  tp 
conclufions  which  are  notorioufly  falfe  or 
abfurd.    So  that,  on  this  principle,  the 
only  arguments  which  I  (hall  have  occa- 
fion  to  urge,  or  (hall  ever  prefume  to  of- 
fer, again  ft  the  dodtrine  of  NeceiEty,  0iaU 
be  fuch  as  would  be  fufficient  to  prove  ic 
to  be  falfe,  and  dcmmjlrate  it  to  be  abfurd, 
if  it  had  been  the  common  and  popular 

}^  per- 
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perfuafion,  and  as  natural  to  aiankind,  and 
as  univerfal  among  them,  as  the  vulgar  be- 
lief that  the  fun  mores  every  day  from  eaS 
to  weft. 

It  will  no  doubt  appear  extraordinary, 
and  perhaps  reprehenfible,  that  1  fboold 
venture  to  employ  ezpreifions  like  thefe  oa 
fuch  a  fubjedl,  and  that  I  fhould  have  the 
arrogance  to  think  that  I  can  demonftrste 
the  opinion  which  I  efpoufe,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  fentiments,  the  reafbningSi 
and  the  fuppofed  demonftrations,  of  ma- 
ny of  the  mod  acute  and  enlightened 
philofophers  that  the  world  has  ever 
feen. 

My  reafon  for  employing  the  term  i^ 
fnon/lratiun  fo  Confidently  mud  appear  ftili 
more  extraordinary,  namely,  that  I  pro- 
pofe  to  demondrate  the  falfity  and  abfar- 
dity  of  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity,  on  ma- 
thematical principles,  in  mathematical 
form,  partly  by  means  of  algebraical  y&r- 
viuUy  partly  with  the  help  of  diagrams. 

But  if  this  circumflance  be  duly  co&fi- 

dered, 
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dered,  I  truft  it  will  vindicate  me  from  any 
fufpicion  of  arrogance.     I  hope  1  fliall  ne- 
ver incur  the  cenfure  of  contemning  the 
talents  or  knowledge  of  the  many  great 
philofophers  who  have   held   an  opinion 
different  from  mine  on  this  point,  nor  of 
laying  claim  to  fuperior  talents   or  know- 
ledge myfelf ;    yet  I  think  I  may  be  cer- 
tain, that  on  the  point  at  prefent  in  que- 
ftion  I  am  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the 
wrong,  when  I  employ  in  the  invcftiga- 
tion  of  it  an  indrument  or  af&ftance,  and 
1  believe  an  infallible  one,  not  of  my  in- 
vention/ but  of  general  and  long  efta- 
blifhed  ufe,  which  they  had  not  thought 
of  employing.    Nee  maniu  nuda,  nee  intel-- 
Uiius  ftbi  permijfus^  multum  valet :    Injlru-^ 
mentis  et  auxiliis  res  perjicituri    quibus  opus 
eR  nonjninus  ad  intelledum  quam  ad  manum. 
Atque  ut  injlrumenla  tnanus  tnotum  aut  cient 
aut  regunf ;    ita  et  in/irumenta  mentis  intel^^ 
leiiui  <iut  Juggerunt^   aut  cavent ;    Bacon, 
Nov.  Org.  1.  2.     This  fentiment,    which 
is  a  juft  and  highly  important  one,  is  fre- 
quently and  ilrongly  inculcated   by  Ba- 
con, and  illuftrated   very  happily  by  the 
familiar  comparifon  of  the  ufe  of  the  ruler 
K  2  •  *•"      and 
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and  compzfTes  to  draw  a'ftraight  line  or  a 
circle.  A  man  mud  have  a  wondcrfiil 
and  almoft  incredible  fuperiority  over  o- 
thers,  who  can  draw  a  circle,  or  a  ftraighc 
line,  with  his  unaf&iled  hand ;  but  with 
the  help  of  the  compafTes  and  ruler,  any 
man,  or  any  child^  can  eafily  draw  4 
ftraight  line  or  a  circle,  and  may  widi 
confidence,  and  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  arrogance,  undertake  to  do  (b, 
as  well  as  there  is  any  occafion,  or  as  wdl 
as  any  other  per(bn  could,  and  better,  or 
at  lead  more  certainly,  than  any  perfbn 
who  would  not  make  ufe  of  the  £mic  kind 
of  affidance^ 

In  like  manner,  a  perfbn  who  makes  nd 
pretenlions  to  any  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, either  of  body  or  mind,  but  whc^ 
wi:h  the  help  of  a  telefcope  or  a  micro- 
fcope,  fees  the  eclipies  of  Jupiter's  iatcl- 
lites,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
limb  of  an  infecfl,  may  without  arrogance 
difregard  the  afTertions  even  of  the  great- 
ed  philofophers,  if  any  fliould  be  found 
fo  unreafonable  as  to  deny  the  reality  qf 
thofe  t^in^Si  bccaufe  they  had  not  bea 
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4ble  to  fee  them,  cither  with  their  naked 
eyes,  or  with  fuch  glaffes  as  they  had  beea 
accuftomed  to  ufe.  Such  philofophers,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  would  hardly  efcapc 
cenfure  for  their  arrogance  and  their  ob^ 
ftinacy. 

Irhe  fame  may  be  faid  in  juftification 
of  the  confidence  of  one  of  ordinary  judge-^ 
ment,  and  moderate  chemical  knowledge, 
who,  after  carefully  examining  two  fofCls 
by  a  variety  of  experiments,  fhould  pro- 
nounce them  efTentially  difierent,  in  op- 
pofition  to  (he  opinion  of  the  greateft  che- 
xnifts  in  the  world,  who,  without  fuch 
an  examination  of  them,  and  plainly  on 
die  ftrength  of  their  obvious  refemblance, 
bad  pronounced  them  to  be  the  (ame. 

Still  nearer  to  my  fituation,  in  the  pre* 
fbnt  cafe,  is  that  of  an  accountant  or  a 
landi-meaforer,  who,  after  examining  a 
complicated  account,  or  furveying  an  e- 
date,  can  fwear  with  confidence  to  the 
exadt  ftate  of  the  account,  or  the  precife 
extent  of  the  edate,  though  in  oppofition 
to  the  previous,  and  perhaps  mod  pofitive 
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i^hich  I  diftruft^  but  dill  by  neceilary 
confequences,  to  conclufions^  fome  of  which 
are  falfe^  and  others  ahfurd^  and  none  of 
which  ought  to  be  admitted ;  and  of  courfe 
the  principles  from  which  they  are  deri- 
ved muft  be  given  up.  This  method, 
though  not  always  the  mod  eligible,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  of  equal  authority 
with  the  other  in  mathematical  fcience, 
and  is  almofl  as  often  employed.  It  has 
even  fome  very  important  advantages  in 
particular  cafes ;  as  in  the  prefent :  it  pre- 
cludes many  difputes  concerning  what 
ihould  be  aiTumed  as  firft  principles  or  e- 
vident  fadls.  I  afk  for  nothing  of  that 
kind,  but  take  the  dodrine  of  Neceffity 
either  as  Hated  by  its  mod  zealous  ailert- 
ors,  or  in  any  way  that  it  can  be  dated, 
without  admitting  that  principle  which 
mankind  in  general  believe,  and  which  fo 
.many  philofophers  have  denied ;  and  from 
it,  and  a  few  of  the  plained  axioms  of 
geometry,  which  no  body  does  or  can  dis- 
pute, draw  many  inferences,  fome  of 
which  are  palpably  abfurd^  and  others  fb 
notorioufly  falje^  that  I  believe  few  people 
will  think  it  neceffary  to  put  them  to  the 

ted 
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ted  of  experiment.    Butthis^  ifreqmied, 
may  eafily  be  done. 

Nor  mnfl  it  be  thought  a  fuperflooiis 
labour  to  point  out  feveral  fuch  faljt  or 
abfurd  inferences  from  the  doctrine  ia 
queftion.  Any  one  abfurdity,  fairly  de- 
monftrated  by  neceflary  inferences  from  it; 
is  complete  proof  that  the  do<^rine  is  er- 
roneous. But  there  may  be  various  hy- 
pothetical modifications  of  or  additions' to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  dodrine 
of  Neceflicy ;  and  as  the  very  fame  coo- 
clufions  do  not  follow  from  all  of  them, 
and  as  all  of  them  are  to  be  refuted,  it  is 
necefTary  to  trace  the  confequences  of  each 
of  them,  by  demonflrative  reafbning,  to 
fbme  conclufion  that  is  either  falfe  or  ab- 
furd ;  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  die 
fubjed  of  the  reafoning,  it  becomes  ne- 
cefTary to  illuftrate  particularly  every  fud^ 
xonclufion. 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  iuperfluout,  to 
confider  thofe  neceflary  inferences  from  the 
principle  in  queftion  which  are  ou\y  falji^ 
Ji>ut  poflible,  as  well  as  thpfe  which  areo^ 
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ford  and  impoflible;  The  confideration  of 
tbofe  that  are  only  falfe  ferves  a  very  cu- 
rious and  even  important  purpofe  in  this 
inquiry.  It  enables  us  to  afcertain  the  na*- 
ture  of  that  deception,  and  confufion  of 
thought,  or  rather  of  words,  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  in  which  fo  many  ingenious  men  hav6 
been  bewildered. 

When  from  any  principle,  whether  ft- 
rioufly  aflerted  as  true,  or  only  affumed 
for  the  fake  of  argument,  a  conclufion  is 
deduced  by  neceflary  inferences,  which 
conclufion  is  either  abfurd  and  impodible^ 
or  only  known  experimentally  to  be  falft^ 
as  it  cannot  be  admitted,  the  principle  mud 
be  given  up ;  the  perfon  reafoned  with  has 
no  choice  left  him* 

But  when  the  conclufion  fo  demondra'- 
ted  is  neither  abfurd  nor  known  experi^^ 
mentally  to  be  falfe,  what  is  to  be  done  \ 
Is  the  perfon  reafoned  with  to  admit  ir^ 
and  hold  faft  the  principle  ?  or  is  he  to  re- 
jc<Sl  it,  and  the  principle  along  with  it  ?-^ 
For  as  to  the  fuppofition  of  denying  the 
conclufion,  and  yet  maintaining  the  prin* 
L  ciple, 
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ciple,  without  refuting  the  foppoicd  de» 
mondrative  reafbning,  I  regard  it  as  aa 
abfurdity  too  grofs  to  deienre  a  moment's 
attention. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  all  fiich  conclufimv 
from  a  principle,  whether  firnily  believed 
and  afTerted,  or  only  afTumed  as  probable 
for  the  fake  of  reafoning,  ihould  be  ad« 
mitted  as  poflible,  and  in  difierent  caies 
as  probable  or  improbable  in  various  de- 
grees, according  to  many  circum(lances<^ 
analogy,  and  perhaps  other  confideFatioiis, 
not  eafily  fpecified,  which  have  lometimes 
led  men  of  fuperior  good  fenfe  and  pecu- 
liar fagacity  to  very  happy  anticipadoos 
of  an  unknown  refulc  Nor  can  1  coo- 
ceive  any  reaibn  that  a  perfon  fhould  have 
for  rejecting  the  neceflfary  inferences  of  a 
principle  which  he  really  believed,  when 
they  are  pointed  out  to  him,  and  are  nei- 
ther abiurd,  nor  known  experimentally  to 
be  falfe.  But  I  have  found  experimental- 
ly, that  all  the  (Iridtly  necefTary  interences 
which  I  have  drawn  from  the  dodlrine  of 
Neceflity,  and  which  are  poifible,  and  the 
correfponding  inferences  to  which,  with 

rcfpcd 
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TcfyeA  to  phyfical  caufes  and  efiecfls,  are 
known  to  be  true,  are  uniformly  rejedled 
by  thofe  who  aflcrt  the  doArine  in  que- 
(lion,  as  fo  manifeftly  falfe  that  there  is 
no  occafion  to  put  them  to  the  tefl  of  ex- 
periment. Now,  from  this  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  falfity  of  the  untried  but  pof^ 
fible  confequences  of  the  principle,  I  am 
difjpofed  to  infer,  that  the  fame  perfons 
had  a  knowledge,  though  they  might 
choofe  to  difregard  or  to  deny  it  fome- 
dmes,  of  the  falfity  of  the  principle  itfelf. 
But  of  this  more  fully  afterwards  in  its 
proper  place. 

Another  cenfure,  or  fufpicion  at  lead, 
to  which  I  (hould  be  expofed,  it  is  proper 
to  guard  againft,  by  premifing,  that  no 
perfon  can  be  more  fenfible  than  I  am  of 
the  impropriety,  the  folly,  the  abfurdity. 
or  whatever  opprobrious  name  may  be 
given  to  it,  of  applying  mathematical  rea« 
fbning  to  moral  fubjeds.  But  1  mu(^ 
point  out  two  important  circumftances  in 
this  particular  cafe,  which  1  trufl  wiU  not 
only  excufe  but  juftify  my  attempt. 

L  2  ^ 
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Id  the  fir(l  place,  I  do  not  apply  mathe* 
matical  reafoning  to  prove  directly  any 
thing  in  morals,  or  any  thing  relating  to 
mind.  1  am  well  convinced  that  there  is 
fomething  about  mind  that  cannot  be  mea* 
fured,  and  to  which  therefore  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  apply  mathematical  reafoqing. 
I  only  apply  mathematics  to  a  certaia 
theory  of  fome  of  the  operations  or  phac- 
nomena  of  mind ;  which  theory  I  mean  to 
difprove.  When  it  is  demonftrated  to  be 
falfe  or  abfurd,  the  diredl  contrary  of  it, 
according  to  a  well-known  axiom  of  logic, 
is  at  the  fame  time  demonflrated  to  be 
true;  and  this  truth,  in  the  prefentcafe, 
being  felf  evident,  can  fcarce  admit  of  any 
other  kind  of  proof :  nor  indeed  would  it 
have  required  any  proof  at  all,  as  it  is  ve^ 
ry  generally  acknowledged  by  mankind) 
unlefs  fome  phjlofopber^  had  thought  £c 
to  deny  it. 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  conceive  that  the 
^heory  in  quellion  fairly  admits  of  the  ap» 
plication  of  mathematical  reafoning  di- 
redtly  to  itlelf,  and  of  courfe  indiredly  to 
^he  phsenomena  which  it  pretends  to  cx- 

nlain ; 
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plain :  for  it  puts  the  volitions  and  actions 
of  men,  in  relation  to  motives,  on  the  very 
fame  footing  with  the  phenomena  which 
occur  in  the  material  world,  in  relation  to 
phyfical  caufes.     According  to  it,  motive 
and  aiflion  are  as  conftantly  conjoined  as 
caufe  and  effecfl  in  phyfics ;  and  this  con-» 
ftant  conjundlion,  according  to  MrHuME*s 
fyftem,  is  all  that  we  know,  or,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  or  at  lead  of  our  own  fa- 
culties, ever  can  know,  either  of  the  rela- 
tion of  caufe  and  effedl,  or  of  that  of  motive 
andadlion;    which  relations  he  contends 
ought  therefore  to  be  reckoned  one  and 
the  fame.     According  to  Mr  Hume's  fy- 
flem,  the  motive  fhould  be  confidered  as 
the  caufe  of  the  adlion ;  not  indeed  diredl- 
ly,  without  volition,  or  in  oppofition  to 
it,  but  by  means  of  it ;    the  motive  firft 
influencing  the  will,   and  producing  voli- 
tion, and  this  again  producing  adlion.    So 
that,  in  (hort,  every  volition   and  adioa 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  effed,  indi- 
cating the  kind,  and  meafuring  the  de- 
gree of  its  caufe,  as  much  and  as  certain- 
ly as  any  change,   commonly   termed  an 
Effccl^  in  inanimate  matter.     Nor  is  it  of 
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ferring  mathematical  demonftration  to 
every  other  form  of  argument  in  fuch  a 
controverfy  as  thb. 

As  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  mathema*- 
tical  terms,  it  is  difficult  or  impoflible  to 
difpute  or  quibble  about  the  import  of 
any  proportion,  or  argument,  or  conclu« 
£on,  which  is  exprefled  in  fuch  terms; 
and  as  the  fundamental  truths  or  axioms 
of  geometry  are  well  underftood,  and  uni- 
verfally  admitted,  it  is  very  difficult,  and 
very  unufual,  and  1  may  add  very  danger- 
ous too,  ever  to  exprefs  difTent  or  doubt 
with  refpedl  to  arg\iments  or  conclufions 
that  are  immediately  refolvable  into  fuch 
axioms. 

Men  fo  oddly  conftituted  by  nature,  or 
fo  ftrangely  confounded  and  bewildered 
by  falfe  icience,  as  to  doubt,  or  to  pretend 
to  doubt,  of  the  exillence  ot  the  ground 
whereoi  they  tread,  of  the  friends  with 
whom  they  converfe,  of  the  bread  which 
they  eat,  nay  even  of  their  own  exiftence, 
and  who  are  brought  to  believe,  or  ai  lead 
to  maintain,  and  perhaps  to  think   they 

ought 
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ought  to  believe,  that  they  are  confcious 
of  no  more  power  over  their  own  actions, 
than  what  we  conceive  a  weathercock  to 
have  over  its  own  motions ;  and  who  will 
aflert   boldly,    that  they  feel   themfelves, 
and  that  all  mankind  feel  themfelves,  ir- 
refiftibly  determined,  by  a  motive  which 
they  cannot  fpecify,  to  give  the  preference 
to  one  of  two  chances  which  they  know 
to  be  perfedlly  equal ;  and  that  they  con- 
ceive a  perfon  may  reafonably  be  praifed 
or  blamed,  nay  juftly  rewarded  or  punilh- 
ed,  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help  do- 
ing ;— will  yet  hefitate  to  admit,  that  a 
part  may  be  greater  than  the  whole,  or  that 
two  things  equal  fingly  to  one  and  the  fame 
thing  may   yet  not  be  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther :  Or  if  any  perfon's  zeal  for  a  favou- 
rite dodlrine  fhould  tempt  him  to  aflert  or 
to  admit  fuch  abfurdities  as  theft,  it  would 
avail   him    nothing  ;     for   fuch   conduct 
would  inevitably  be   confidered,    not  by 
the  vulgar  only,  but  by  philofophers  them- 
felves, as  equivalent  to  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  all  pretenfions  either  to  veracity  or 
to  the  ufe  of  reafon« 


But 
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But  even  in  arguing  fuch  a  point  as  that 
of  Liberty  and  Neceffity  with  men  of  good 
underftanding,  and  of  the  mod  perfe<fl 
candour,  and  it  is  folly  to  argue  with  any 
others,  there  is  a  very  important  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  the  ufe  of  mathema- 
tical reafoning,  efpecially  when  diagrams 
are  employed,    but  to  a  certain  degree, 
even  when  sUgthrMcH  formuU  are  applied ; 
namely,  that  the  whole  chain  of  reafon- 
ing  lies  before  us  at  one  view;  fo  that  if 
there  be  the  fmalleft  error  or  imperfedlion 
in  any  part  of  it,  it  mud  inftantly  be  dis- 
covered, and  when  difcovered,  there  can 
be  no  difpute  about  it.     Every  fufpicion 
or  doubt  that  can  arife  may  in  a  moment 
be  either  removed,  or  changed  into  perfe<5t 
certainty.     It  is  fcarce  poffible  that  a  per- 
fbn  reafoning  in  fuch  a  way  ihould  deceive 
himfelf;  and  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  that 
he  ihould  deceive  or  miflead  others,  who 
underdand  the  nature  of  mathematical  rea« 
ibning. 

Such  is  the  kind,  and  fuch  are  the  ac- 
knowledged and  long-experienced  advan-? 
tages,  of  the  injirumtnt  which  I  employ  to 
M  aflift 
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afCft  me  in  the  inveAigation  which  I  hite 
tindertaken.  If  my  rule  and  compaflb 
(to  ufe  Bacon's  favourite  illuftration)  are 
bad  of  their  kind,  or  if  1  ,have  through 
accident  or  ignorance  (for  I  am  fure  it  has 
not  been  with  defign)  mifapplied  them; 
if  I  have  included  in  my  meafurement  any 
thing  which  I  ought  not  to  have  inclu- 
ded, or  have  omitted  any  thing  which  I 
ihould  have  taken  in,  or  have  erred  in  da- 
ting the  account^  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  up  with  the  greated  precifion,  I 
inud  anfwer  for  it ;  and  1  fhall  chearfiii/y 
acknowlefdge  my  error  whenever  it  is 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  my  obligations  to 
the  perfon  who  (hall  fet  me  right :  but 
then,  neither  candour  requires,  nor  reafoQ 
permits  me  to  liflen  to  any  other  kind  of 
arguments  or  objecflions  that  can  be  urged 
againfl  my  work.  Such  is  the  undifputed 
prerogative  of  mathematical  reafoning;  it 
is  not  only  of  much  higher  authority  ia 
every  cafe  to  which  it  can  be  fairly  ap- 
plied, than  the  unafDfled  judgement  of  the 
wifed  of  men,  but  ii  is  of  higher  autho- 
rity than  any  other  afiiflance  to  human 
lin^erltfindin^  that  h^  yet  been  contri- 
ved; 
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vcd;  and  no  prejudices^  no  opitiions,  no 
authorities,  no  reafonings,  can  without 
abfurdity  be  oppofed  to  it.  When  I  have 
condudled  it  with  caution,  and  revifed  it 
with  care,  and  fubtnitced  it  to  the  review 
of  many  different  perfons  who  are  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  it,  and  am  dill  ready 
to  liflen  to  every  objedtion  that  can  be  ur- 
ged,  either  agamll  the  principles  afTumed^ 
or  the  feveral  (leps  of  the  reafoning  cm- 
ployed,  1  have  done  all^  not  only  that  I 
ought  to  do,  but  that  I  can  do,  to  be  af* 
fured  that  my  conclulion  is  jright.  I  have 
at  leaft  taken  it  out  ot  the  hands  both  of 
the  vulgar  and  of  metaphylicians,  who 
-feem  to  dillruft  one  another,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  mathematicians,  whom 
both  parties  relped,  and  can  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  diftruft.  If  any  perfon  Ihall  not- 
withftanding  cndeaTour  to  argue  againft 
it  on  other  principles,  and  by  a  different 
form  of  reafoning,  he  can  deferve  no  more 
attention  or  regard  than  one,  who^  with* 
out  denying  the  axioms  of  geometry,  or 
pointing  out  any  defed  in  the  rcafonings 
of  mathematicians,  fhould  write  a  huge 
book,  or  pronounce  a  very  fpirited  Phi- 
M  a  lippic^ 
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lippic,  to  prove  that  the  three  angles  til  a 
plain  triangle  are  not  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  Any  thing  demonftrated  mathe* 
xnatically,  againft  which  no  proper  ma« 
thematical  obje£lions  can  be  made^  what- 
ever elfe  may  be  (aid  againft  it,  neither  re- 
quires nor  can  well  admit  of  any  addidonal 
fupport  or  vindication  :  Indeed  to  zrgot 
for  it  is  as  great  an  abfurdity  as  to  argoe 
againft  it. 

This  fupreme  prerogative  of  madiema- 
tical  reafoning^  is,  I  believe,  undifpuced 
among  men  of  fcience ;  feveral  of  whom 
have  been  at  pains  to  point  out  the  va- 
rious circumftances  in  which  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  mathematical  over  every  other  kind 
of  reafoning  chiefly  confifts«  The  beft  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubjedt  that  I  have  ever 
feen,  are  thofe  oiF  Dr  Barrow,  in  his 
Leiiiones  Mathematics ;  of  Monf.  D*Ajlem- 
:B£RT)  in  his  Elemens  de  Philofopbie^  and 
Difcours  preliminaire  de  V Encyclopedic i  and 
of  Dr  Rex  d,  in  his  EfTay  on  Quantity,  pn- 
bliflied  in  the  45th  volume  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfadUons# 
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If  it  be  not  impoffible,  it  is  at  lead 
needlefs,  to  add  any  thing  to  what  thefe 
authors  have  faid  on  this  fubjedt :  but 
though  nothing  can  be  wanting  to  con- 
firm the  confidence  which  men  of  fcience 
place  in  mathematical  reafbning;  yet  I 
think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
«  few  of  the  mod  important  and  generally 
acknowledged  advantages  of  it,  in  order 
,to  (hew  that  they  have  all  been  kept  in 
view,. and,  as  I  truft,  fully  attained,  in  this 
Effay.  "^ 

Diagrams  and  algebraical  formuU^  tho' 
much  ufed,  and  with  great  advantage,  in 
mathematical  reafoning,  are  evidently  not 
ciTential  to  it^  nor  to  the  mofl;  perfedfc  de- 
monftration*  We  have  demonftration 
without  diagrams,  whim,  formule  ^xt  em- 
ployed, as  in  algebra ;  without  fortnuU^ 
when  diagrams  are  ufed,  as  in  the  ancient 
geometry :  whence  it  follows,  that  de- 
monftration depends  on  fomething  that  is 
in  common  to  both  thoie  modes  of  rea- 
ibning:  and  we  have  mathematical  de- 
monftration in  many  cafes,  as  in  reafon- 
ing  about   proportionals^    and,   if  our 

powers 
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powers  of  apprehenfion  and  cornpreheo- 
fion  were  greater,  might  have  it  in  many 
more  cafes,  without  tixhcrformuU  or  diap 
grams. 

Some  of  the  ufes  of  both  thefe  aflift* 
ances  to  mathematical  reafoning  have  been 
already  pointed  out,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. But  they  have  ftill  greater  advan* 
tages.  Both  of  them,  efpecially  diagramsi 
and  to  a  certain  degree  even  ^ilgebraicai 
formuU^  with  men  who  arc  much  uftd  to 
them,  aflift  very  greatly  the  apprchenfifm^  or^ 
as  we  often  call  it,  the  imagination.  They 
enable  us  to  conceive  and  underfland,  more 
eafily  and  more  clqarly  than  otherwife  we 
could  do,  the  various  things  and  relations 
about  which  we  are  to  reafon.  The  dia- 
grams, in  particular,  may  be  regarded  is 
a  kind  of  illuflrations  or  rude  examples  of 
the  truths  to  be  demonflrated.  Hence  a 
good  cunjiruiition  is  often  fufficient  to  enable 
either  the  author,  or  any  other  perfbn  of 
competent  knowledge,  to  make  out  the  de- 
mondration  of  a  propofition^  without  the 
help  of  words ;  and  both  diagrams  and 
formuU  contribute  much  to  aifift  camprc^ 

bcn/m\ 
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benfim ;    that  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
fimultaneous  conception  of  a  great  num« 
ber  or  mafs  of  co-exiftent  thoughts ;  and 
at  lead  the  immeafurably  quick  concep- 
tion of  a  train  of  thoughts  in  fucceflion, 
fuch  as  occur  in  numberlefs  propofitions, 
that  involve  many  things,  relations,  and 
conditions.    Grammatical  language,  whe- 
ther fpoken  or  written,   as  being  only  a 
fucceifion  of  audible  or  vifible  ligns  of 
thoughts   arranged  in  a  certain  artificial 
order  of  time  and  place,   both  from  its 
ilownefs,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  ar« 
rangement,  is  a  very  inadequate  expref* 
fion,  either  of  the  wonderfully  quick  or 
the     varioufly    combined    operations    of 
thought  which  it  is  employed  to  denote; 
many  of  which  (land  related  to  one  ano- 
ther in  ways  very  diflferent  from  any  pqf- 
Jible  arrangement  in  time  and  place.    To 
tbefe  natural  relations   all  fucceffions  of 
words  do  fome  kind  of  violence ;  the  in- 
fle(5lions  of  words,  fuch  as  are  found  to  a 
certain  degree  in  all  languages,  and  to  a 
very  great  degree  in  the  more  perfedt  an- 
cient languages,  do  fome  kind  of  juftice 
to  them  i    but  diagrams  and  formula  ap<- 
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proach  much  nearer  to  a  juft  expreflion  cf 
the  combination,  or  very  quick  fuccefficm 
of  thoughts  which  they  are  employed  to 
denote  or  illuflrate,  than  either  the  ar* 
rangement  or  the  infledlion  of  common 
words.  A  proper  diagram  will  fugged  al- 
moft  inftantaneoufly,  not  only  the  propo- 
fition,  but  the  demonftration  of  an  im- 
portant and  complicated  theorem.  And 
though  algebraical  notation  or  fomaU 
have  not  precifely  this  advantage;  yet 
they  come  fo  near  to  it,  that  by  means  of 
them  mathematicians  can  fully  and  diA 
tindlly  exprefs  in  one  line  theorems  fo 
complicated,  that  the  enunciation  of  them 
in  grammatical  language  would  require 
many  pages ;  which  would  never  anlwer 
the  purpofe ;  for  long  before  the  reader  or 
hearer  could  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
pofition,  the  firil  part  of  it,  or  rather  the 
thoughts  expreiTed  by  the  firfl:  words  of  it, 
would  be  gone,  not  to  be  recalled  without 
a  painful  effort,  and  fcarce  to  be  retained 
fo  as  to  be  united  with,  or  conceived  along 
with  the  thoughts  denoted  by  the  laft 
words  of  it ;  without  which  the  propdi* 
i(on,   as,  for  example,  a  certain  relation 

predi« 
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predicated  of  the  fubjedls  of  reafoning, 
cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  conceived  at 
alL  And  this  inconvenience  being  repeat- 
ed at  every  ftep  of  perhaps  a  very  long  de- 
monftration,  mud  foon  become  quite  in- 
tolerable. 

,To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  both  dia- 
grams and  algebraical  formuU  are  nccef- 
iarily  free  from  that  ambiguity  arifing 
from  the  various  meanings  of  the  words 
of  common  language,  which  has  fb  often 
confounded  the  reafonings  and  fruftrated 
the  labours  of  men  of  genius  who  em- 
ployed it  carelefsly  in  fcientific  refearches. 

On  account  of  thefe  advantages,  not  as 
having  any  kind  of  authority,  nor  yet 
as  being  eflential  to  perfed  demonflra- 
tioo,  algebraical  formule  and  diagrams 
are  occaiionally  employed  in  this  EfTay. 

Another  important  advantage  of  mathe- 
matical reafoning,  and  which  I  conceive 
to  be  eflential  to  it,  and  in  a  manner  cha- 
radteriftic  of.it,  is,  that  it  relates  to  quan« 
tity.  Now,  the  notions  of  quantity,  in 
N  the 


-> 


the  moft  comprehenfive  €mCe  of  tlu$  tmo, 
and  of  its  difEsrent  genera  uidjffdes^  aad 
of  the  various  relatioas  of  quantity,  fad) 
as  eqaaly  greater,  le(s,  pFopordaa,  a4d|-> 
tion,  fubtradioQ,  &c.  are  (q  prccUc«  a^j 
ib  £uniliar  to  us,  that  there  is  pfigiilUl 
perfpicuity,  and  in  general  ibcility  too,  in 
all  reaibnings  which  depend  uppn  them; 
and  the  ultimate  truths  eoncipmiog  thoa 
have  long  iince  be^i  reduced  to  the  for^ 
of  aiuoms,  and  umver(ally  acknowledge^ 
as  fuch. 

^^  Quantity  is  that  which  may  be  mts^ 
fured.  Whatever  is  meafurable  muft  hi 
made  up  of  parts,  which  bear  propor- 
tion to  onf  another,  »nd  to  the  whole; 
fo  that  it  may  be  increafed  by  a4di&fm  9i 
like  parts,  and  diminifhed  by  fubtn^^ioQ, 
may  be  multiplied  tuid  divided,  and^  la 
a  word,  may  bear  any  proportioo  t9  aft- 
other  quantity  of  the  fame  kind,  that  one 
line  or  number  can  bear  to  anodier. 

There  are  fbme  quantities  which  may 
be  called  proper^  and  others  improper. 
Tl^a?  m?ty  b?  called  proper  quantity  whidi 

is 
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is  meafurcd  by  its  own  kind^  or  which  of 
its  own  nature  is  capable  of  being  ddubled 
or  tripled^  without  taking  In  any  quan- 
tity of  a  different  kirtd  as  a  meafure  of  it 
Thus  a  line  is  meafnred  by  known  lines^ 
as  inches,  fect^  or  miles ;  and  the  length 
of  i  foot  belhg  known,  thferc  can  be  nd 
queftioA  about  the  length  of  two  feet* 
ot  of  any  part  or  multiple  of  a  foot.  And 
this  known  length,  by  beiug  multifilied 
or  divided,  is  fu^cient  to  give  us  a  dif* 
tind  idea  of  any  length  whatfoeven 

'  Improper  quantity  is  thjtt  Which  Cdntlot. 
be  meafured  by  its  own  kind;  but  td 
which  we  affign  a  meafure  by  means  ol^ 
fome  proper  quantity  that  is  related  to  it. 
Thus,  velocity  of  motion,  when  we  con- 
fider  it  by  itfelf,  cannot  be  meafured.  We 
may  perceive  one  body  to  move  fader, 
another  flower ;  but  we  can  have  no  dif- 
tindl  idea  Of  a  proportion  between  their 
velocities,  without  taking  in  fome  quan- 
tity of  another  kind  to  meafure  them  by. 
Having  therefore  ob(crved,that  by  a  great- 
er velocity  a  greater  fpace  is  pafled  cJver  in 
the  fame  time,  by  a  lefs  velocity  a  lefs 
fpace,  and  by  an  equal  velocity  an  equal 
N  2  fpace, 
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improper  quantity  may  in  time  .be  intro- 
duced into  mathematics^  or  to  what  new 
^ubjecls  meafures  may  be  applied ;  but  we 
may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion in  nature  for,  nor  can  any  valuable 
end  be  ferved  by,  applying  meafure  to 
any  thing  but  what  has  thefe  two  proper- 
ties :  Fitft,  it  muft  admit  of  degrees  of 
greater  and  lefs ;  iecondly,  it  mu(^  be  aflb« 
ciated  with  or  related  to  fomethidg  that 
'has  proper  quantity,  fb  as  that  when  one 
is  increafed  the  other  is  increafed,  when 
one  is  diminifhed  the  other  is  diminifhed 
alio ;  and  every  degree  of  the  one  muft 
have  a  determinate  magnitude  or  quantity 
of  the  other  correfponding  to  it/' 

Thefe  paragraphs  are  quoted  almoft 
verbatim  (with  only  a  little  abridgement) 
from  Dr  Reid's  paper  already  mentioned. 
That  paper  was  written  with  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  (hewing  that  mathematical  rea- 
ibning  was  not  applicable  to  moral  Tub- 
jeds.  It  muft  be  confidered,  therefore^ 
as  the  moft  unfavourable  in  its  principle 
to  my  dcfign.  Yet  even  according  to  the 
two  requifites  mentioned  in  the  laft  para- 
graph. 
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graph,  it  mu(lk  be  evident,  that  if  tht  ttO-> 
tives  of  men  be  aHbciated  with  of  rdated 
to  their  adlions,  in  the  way  that  is  aflert- 
ed  by  Mf  Hum£,  and  the  other  idvoortes 
for  the  dodlrine  of  Neceffity,  they  may  be 
tneafured  with  a  certain  degree  of  pred- 
fion  by  the  actions  proceeding  from  ot 
conftantly  conjoined  with  them ;  efpedal- 
ly  fuch  actions  as  ftand  related  to  diisgs 
that  have  proper  quantity.     It  is  thus  that 
we  meafure,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to 
apply  mathematical  reafbning  to^  forces 
or  caufes  of  motion ;   of  which  caoies  we 
know  nothing  (as  £>r  Reid  himfelf  ac- 
knowledges) but  by  their  effe&s^  namely^ 
motion,  with  which  they  are  duly  afibcia- 
ted  or  related,    and  motion  again  bein^ 
duly  related  to  extenjQon  and  duration, 
which  are  proper  quantities,  both  the  mo- 
tion and  the  force  (or  caufe  of  the  modon} 
become  meafurable. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  meafure  the 
flrength  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali  by  thdr 
relation  to  the  oppofite  fait;  and  knowing 
how  much,  that  is,  how  many  grains  or 
pounds  of  the  one  are  required  to  faturate 
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ft  glyea  quaiidt7  or  naoober  of  grains  or 
pQimds  of  the  other. 

If  the  general  nature  of  the  reafbning 
that  I  employ  be  confidered,  which  is  di- 
n&,  with  refpedl  to  phyfical  caufes  and  ef- 
feAs^  but  iDdire<^9  or  ad  abfurdwn^  wkh 
pdped  to  motives  and  adions,  it  will  not 
be  thought  any  objedioo  to  my  plan,  that 
Qfither  motives  nor  the  force  of  motives 
aM  really  quantities  or  fubjedls  of  ma- 
thematical reafoning.  1  mean  to  prove^ 
that  they  are  9(^  quantities,  which,  accor^^ 
ding  to  the  dodrine  of  Necedity,  they 
qnould  be,  and  for  this  purpofe  afTume 
the  fuppofition,  that  they  are  what  they 
have  been  thought,  and  from  this  fuppo* 
Btion  draw  neceffary  inferences  which  are 
ibiurd^ 

I  fliould  beg  leave  to  add,  by  Way  of 
ciHmn^ntary  on  Dr  R£id's  Obfervation% 
na  Quantity,  and  the  manner  in  whidi 
improper  quantities  are  to  be  meafured^ 
iiat  (pme  of  them  are  £b  imperfeAly 
mown  to  us,  that  they  cannot  be  fully 
neafuredi  nor  accurately  compared  toge- 
ther, 
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as  the  degree  of  fenfation  from  anjr  givea 
degree  of  heat  varies  greatly,  according 
to  many  circumftstnces,  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  of  the;  ientient  being*  The  ef- 
fect of  heat  bed  adapted  to  ferve  as  a  inea-» 
fure  o^  it,  and  accordingly  employed  al- 
mod  univerfally  for  this  purpofe,  is  th« 
expaniion  (or  in  fome  cafes,  as  in  Mr 
Wedgwood's  clay-thermometer,  the  cdn- 
tra£lion)  which  it  produces.  This  efied 
is  conftantly  conjoined  with  it ;  it  has  an 
infinite  number  of  degrees,  eafily  percei- 
vable by  us,  and  correfponding  to  the  in-* 
tenfity  of  the  heat ;  and  expanfibn  or  con* 
tradlion,  as  being  modifications  of  eztenr 
fion,  have  proper  quantity,  or  are  meafu- 
rable  by  their  own  parts. 

Yet,  with  all  thefe  advantages,  it  ia  evi-- 
dent,  that  expanfioil  atid  icontradion  af-- 
ford  but  an  imperfe(5t  meafure  of  heat, 
and  that  we  have  but  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  quantity  of  heat  in  any  body, 
and  of  the  proportion  which  one  degree  of 
heat  bears  to  another.  We  know  not  the 
beginning  of  the  fcale  of  heat,  or  that 
fkate  of  a  body  which  bears  the  fame  rela- 
O  tion 
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tion  tx>  heac  that  reft  beiirs  to  motioii«  ot 
the  cypher  [6]  tb  an  iirithmetiaLl  number. 
Wecanno^  therefort,  fay  widi  profririecy, 
^at  one  degree  of  heat  is  twice  or  thtice 
as  g^eat  as  aoother  degree  <^  it :  for  ea- 
aiAple^  that  melting  iron  is  twice  or  thrice 
as  hot  as  melting  ice. 

ThiS)  however,  by  no  means  prevents 
ns  from  applying  mathematical  reafoning 
to  the  fubjeA  of  heat,  either  as  to  abfo- 
lute  quantity  or  as  to  temperature.  It  only 
precludes  any  rderence  to  th<^  mathe- 
matical axioms  that  involve  the  notions  of 
multiplication  and  divifion.  But  all  ran 
ibnings  that  require  a  reference  to  thofe 
axioms  which  invdve  only  the  notions  of 
equal,  greater,  lefs,  addition,  and  fub- 
tra6lion,  will  flill  be  valid  If  to  equal 
temperatures  equal  additions  of  tempera^ 
ture  be  made,  the  fums  of  temperatoit 
will  be  equal :  if  unequal  additions  or 
fubtradtions  be  made  to  or  from  equal 
temperatures,  or  equal  quantities  of  heat^ 
the  fums  or  the  remainders  of  tempers- 
ture  or  quantities  of  heat  will  be  ufi^ 
equal. 

In 
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In  like  manner,  we  may  fairly  refer  to 
the  fame  kind  of  axioms  in  reafboing  con« 
cerning  the  fuppofed  force  of  motives  in 
producing  aAion,  if  they  admit  only  of 
the  relations  of  equal,  greater,  lefs,  addi-p 
tion  or  increafe,  fubtradtion  or  diminu-* 
tion,  even  although  we  cannot  meafure 
exa<5lly  the  proportion  which  the  force  of ' 
one  motive  bears  to  that  of  another,  nor 
fay  with  any  propriety,  that  one  of  them 
is  half  as  flrong,  or  three  times  as  (Irong, 
as  another.     We  cannot  doubt,   that  a 
poor  labourer's  defire  to  earn  a  {hilling  is 
equal  to  his  defire  to  earn  a  {hilling,  and 
greater  than  his  de{ire  of  earning  fixpence, 
and  lefs  than   his  defire  of  earning  a 
crown :    yet  it  would  be  ra(h,  and  per- 
haps wrong,  to  fay  that  his  defire  of  earn- 
ing a  {hilling  was  double  his  defire  of  earn- 
ing fixpence,  and  only  the  fifth  part  of 
his  defire  to  earn  a  crown.    We  are  fure 
Iikewi{e,  that  walking  a  mile  is  more  in 
point  of  adlion  than  walking  an  hundred 
yards  on  the  fame  kind  of  road ;  and  that 
working  for  one  day  is  much  lefs  than 
working  in  the  fame  way  for  a  week.  Now, 
it  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  obvious  rela- 
O  2  tions 
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lions  of  raotives  and  a<Skions  refpcifliTdy, 
and  to  one  another,  and  of  adions  to 
things  having  proper  quantity,  fuch  as 
extenfion  and  duration,  without  ieddng 
to  know  their  exad(  proportions,  or  the 
lowed  poflible  degrees  of  our  appetites, 
paffions,  defires,  &c.  that  I  coqceive  they 
may  be  regarded  as  fpecies  of  quantity, 
and  fit  fubjedts  of  mathematical  reafon- 
ing. 

But  the  chief  advantage  of  mathemati- 
cal demonftration,  and  what  independent- 
ly of  all  other  confiderations,  gives  it  aa 
infinite  fuperiority  over  all  ether  kinds  of 
jreafoning  and  evidence,  and  makes  it  of 
the  highest  poflible  or  conceivable  author 
rity  in  fcience,  is,  that  it  conf^ds  entirely 
of  an  uninterrupted  feries  or  chain  of  ne- 
ceflary  truths;  every  one  of  which  we 
clearly  apprehend,  not  merely  as  a  fimpl^ 
matter  of  fadl,  which  is,  or  was,  or  is  tQ 
be,  though  it  might  have  been  otherwifi^ 
at  other  times,  or  in  other  circumflances) 
but  as  ibmething  immutable  and  ctemaly 
independent  of  all  times  and  circumftao- 
f  es,  which  ever  mvft  bc^  the  contrary  of  it, 

or 
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or  any  thing  iriconfiftent  with  it,  being  as 
clearly  apprehended  to  be  abfurd  and  im- 
poffible. 

ThisiswhatMonf.D'ALEMBERT  terms 
•*  La  liaifoii  de  deux  idees^^^  and  ^^  Venchaine- 
^^  ment  que  les  Geometres  favent  mettre  entre 
**  les  'ueritesT 

Barrow's  notion  of  it,  though  expreflT- 
ed  in  different  words,  is  precifely  the  fame 
with  D'Alembert's  :  Mihi  n/idetur^  quod 
omnis  difcurfus  certus  ac  evidens^  juxta  lo-^ 
gice  regulas  irrefragabiksj  fiucns  ex  frinci^ 
piis  univerfaliter  et  perpetuo  veris^  adeoque  in 
quo  necejfaria  terminorum  cormexio  reperitur^ 
eft  propriijme^   potijftme^  JcienUficentiJfime^ 

que  demonftratio. ^uodque  demonjlrationes 

(quanquam  alU  aliis  brevitate^  eoncinnitatCf 
proximitate  ver/us  prima  principia^  et  ftmi^ 
lihus  pr^cellant  virtutibus)  cuidentia  faltem^ 
certitudine^  necejjitate^  terminorum  ejfentiali 
eonnexione^  et  dependentia  mutua^  Jibi  cunEli^ 
pares  Jint ;  denique  quod  mathematica  ra^ 
tiocinia  Jint  perjeilijftma  demonftrationes. 

The  notions  of  Quantity,  and  of  its  ^^a^ 

lious 
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rioos  genera,  fpecief,  and  rektians,  are 
peculiarly  fit  to  be  the  fubjedb  of  fuck 
(Irid;  demonftrative  reafbning ;    as,  from 
their  fimplicity,  precifion,  and  perfpicoi- 
ty,  many  neceflary  relations  among  them 
are  more  eafily  perceived  than  among  al- 
mod  any  other  things.     The  moft  general 
and  obvious  of  thefe  have  been  ezpreilcd, 
and  univerfally  admitted  as  axioms.    But 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  merely  from  the  axioms  taken 
by  themfelves,  nor  any  prpgreis  made  in 
mathematical  fcience,   without  aflbming 
certain  hy  poehefes,  or  fuppofitions  of  things 
poffible,  or  at  lead  diftindlly  coiiceivabIe» 
Theie  are  exprefled   by  accurate  defini* 
tions,  which  bear  a  certain  relation  towhai 
are  termed  the  Poftulata  of  geometry,  or 
acknowledgements     that    certain    things 
tnay  be  done,  or  at  leaft  may  be  conceit 
ved  to  be  done.    Accordingly  all  the  de* 
monftrations  of  geometry  cannot   prove 
one  fimple  matter  of  fa6l ;    not  even  that 
the  quantity  A  is  ec^ual  to  the  quantity  C 
But  if  it  be  affumed,  that  A  is  equal  to  B| 
and  that  B  is  equal  to  G,  then  we  fhould 
have  complete  demonftration^i  that  A  mu^ 

be 
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h  6qual  to  C    Every  theorem  in  geomd** 

try  might  be  fiirly  (Uwd  ma  way  corre-^ 

jponding  to  this  ekample  r  ^  Tf  there  were 

aright  angled  plain  triangle,  the  fqoare 

of  the  hypothenufe  nmft  ie  e^ual  to  the 

fdm  of  the  fquares  di  the  other  two  fides 

<Mf  it.*^    And  the  demonflratio'n  of  every 

propofition  in  geometry  may-  be  refblved 

into  a  chain  of  perfedl  fyllogifms,  ulti* 

mately  depending  on  the  axbms  and  on 

the  definitions.     Now,  in /every  perfecft 

fyllogifni,  the  tieceffity  of  the  conctufiogi, 

sis  fbltowing  from  the  premifes,  is  appre-' 

hended  as  dearly  and  intnitively  as  th(^ 

necefiity  of  any  axiom  in  geometry.    Ii^ 

has  been  faid,  and  I  believe  with  realbh; 

that  a  man  who  coiild  admit  the  major 

and  minor  of  a  juft  fyllogifib,  dnd  yet 

bmafde  deny  the  conclufion  of  it^  woirld' 

be  a  greater  monftcr  than  a  man  with  twto' 

heads.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of  one  who 

bona  fide  denied  a  geometrical-  axiom.    It 

iseven  implied  in  the  notions  of  logic,  of 

ai  juft  fyllogifin,  of  dcmonftration,  that 

no  fuch  monfter  ever  did  or  ever  can  exift. 

And  this  uniform  concurrence  and  acquis- 

efcence  of  all  men  of  found  judgement 
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kind  of  evidence,  or  one  more  ftridly  fci- 
cnrifio.    r   !> 

I  mud  add,  that,  as  it  is  not  among qnan- 
^ties  alone  that  we  are  capable  of  percei- 
ving neceflary  relations,,  there  may  be 
axioniSy  or  felf- evident  neceflary  truths^ 
^nd  Rr\^  demonflration  of  truths  not  felf- 
cyident,.  on  other  fubjeds  befides  mathe- 
matics..  In  this  Eflay  I  have  occafion  to 
give  fome  fpecim^ns  of  fuch  axioms  and 
demonftrations  with  refpec^  to  the  notion 
of -the  conftant  conj^undlion  of  caufe  and 
effedl.  Indeed  thefe  axioms  have  been  ta-* 
citly  afliimed,  and  admitted,  even  by  ma- 
thematicians, in  their  reafonings  in  phy- 
fics ;  juft  as  the  axioms  of  geometry,  (ac- 
cording to  an  important  obfervation  of 
P'Alembert),  though  they  had  never 
been  exprefled  formally  and  (eparately, . 
ivould  uniformly  have  been  admitted  by . 
all  mankind,  in  every  piece  of  reafoning 
'wherein  there  was  occafion  to  refer  to 
l^em* 

If  the  principles  which  1  aflume  as  ax^ 
^Qmg  are  feif-evident  neceflary  truths,  and 

P  if 
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if  die  neceflitj  of  the  conne^on  at  cntf 
flcp  of  the  very  fhort  fcries  of  reafonixig 
that  1  employ  be  intuitively  evident,  and 
if  the  various  coafifquences  drawn  from 
the  principles  by  that  reafbning  be  rither 
intuitively  or  experimentally  abfurd  or 
fzKcj  my  argument  is  the  demonftration 
which  I  take  it  for.  Nor  can  the  ultimate 
conclufion,  which  I  conceive  to  be  demon- 
flrated,  be  denied  by  any  candid  or  intel- 
ligent reafoner,  unlefs  he  can  (how,  that 
either  fbme  of  the  ultimate  principles  aflb- 
med  as  axioms,  or  fbme  of  the  fteps  of  cb9 
dedudion  from  them,  are  erroneous 
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tUcffims  for  not  attempting  to  give  flrifi  de^^ 

fnitiotts  of  the  terms  employed  in  this  Ef- 

fay. — Sentiments  of  Bacon   on  this  fub^ 

jefl. — Means  offupplying  the  ivant  of  de-- 

fnitions  on  certain  fuije^s.^^bfervations 

on  the  meaning  of  fome  of  the  terms  em-^ 

ployed.-^Jufhiefs  ^Aristotj-eV  defini^ 

turn  of  the  final  Caufe  or  Motive ; — phyfi^ 

calCaufe ; — Conftant  On^ndion  y-^Pcnver; 

-"^ant  of  Power ^  or  inertia  of  Mindi 

•^Mind  J — Body. 


WHatever  may  be  tho^ght  of  the  ad- 
vantages or  the  indifpenfable  ne- 
ceflity  of  definitions  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  many  fcientific  refearches,  it 
willy  I  prefume,  be  acknowledged  at  once 
by  every  perfon  of  competent  judgement 
and  candour,  that  in  certain  cafes  good 
definitions  cannot  be  given ;  and  that  of 
many  terms  no  definitions  are  needed^ 
P  2  even 
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even  for  the  purpofe  of  the  flridlefl:  rd- 
fbning. 

No  fimple  notion  admits  of.  being  defi- 
ned ;  nor  can  the  term  employed  to  ez- 
prefs  it  be  explained  any  other  way  thaa 
by  other  fynonymous  words  or  pjirafes^  or 
by  the  uniform  ufe  and  application  of  the 
term  to  the  thing  or  notion  denoted  by 
it.  And  if  the  thing  or  notion  be  well^ 
and  of  courfe  unifornJy  conceived  by 
mankind,  whether  it  be  iimple  or  com- 
pound,  and  if  the  term  exprefling  it  be 
familiarly  ufed  in  common,  or  even  in 
fcientific  language,  and  applied  only  to 
its  proper  objedl,  it  can  fcarce  admit  of, 
and  furely  cannot  need,  any  explanatioa 
or  definition.  Who,  for  example,  would 
think  it  neceflary,  with  a  view  to  any  rea- 
fonings,  to  define  exiftence  or  thought; 
time  or  fpace^  a  man  or  a  woman^  a  houft 
or  a  church  ?  If  we  would  acquire  more 
accurate  notions,  or  more  perfedl  know- 
ledge of  thofe  and  numberlefs  other  things 
than  mankind  generally  have,  we  muft 
examine  the  objeds  themfelves,  not  at-^ 
tempt  to  reafon  from  definitions  of  them; 

and 
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and  we  (hall  infallibly  be  diredled  to  the 
proper  obje<5ls  that  we  wifh  to  examine, 
both  by  the  general  imperfedl  notions  we 
have  of  them,  and  by  the  uniform  ap» 
plication  of  the  terms  exprefling  them< 

The  ufelefTnefs  of  definitions  in  many 
cafes,  and  the  impoflibility  of  giving  them 
in  others^  and  the  proper  means  of  fup- 
plying  the  want  of  them,  and  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  acquire  jud  notions,  or  to 
make  any  progrefs  in  natural  icience, 
merely  by  arbitrary  definitions,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  accurate  examinaiion  of 
the  objecfls  to  which  our  notions  relate, 
^as  clearly  perceived  and  well  pointed  out 
by  Bacon. 

Syllogifmus  ex  prapofitionibus  conftat^  pro^ 
fofitiones  ex  verbis^  "uerba  notionuni  tejfere 
junt.  ItaquCy  Ji  nottones  ipj£^  {id  quod  bafts 
ret  efl\  cofnjujg  Jint  et  tcmere  a  rebus  ab^ 
fira^€y  mhil  in  us  qu£  juperjiruuntur^  eft 
Jirmitudims.  Itaquejpes  ejt  una  in  indudtcne 
^vera. 

Nov.  Org.  14. 

Verba 
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Verba  Outem  pkntmque  ex  ca^u  iml^  » 
duntur^  atque  per  lineas  vu^ari  intellefbi 
maxime  ctmfpicuas  res  fecant.  ^um  omUm 
hUelleffus  acutiar  out  obferuaha  diligentkr 
eas  lineas  trans ferre  'uelit^  ut  UU  JnU  wups 
fecundum  naturam^  verba  obfitefnmt.  Unde 
ft  ut  magna  etfoletmes  difpnt at  tones  bmmm 
daflorum  fape  in  cmtroverjias  circa  verba 
et  nonnna  dejinant;  a  quibus  {ex  more  eipnh 
dentia  mathematicarum)  incipere  cemfidtiuifh 
ret^  eafque  per  definitiones  in  ordinem  re^ 
gere.  ^£  tamen  defimtiones  in  mOuraUbv 
et  materiatis  huic  mah  mederi  nm  foffiaU; 
quomam  et  ipft  defimtkmes  ex  'uerbis  coa/lant^ 
et  verba  gignunt  verba :  adeo  ut  necejfejt 
ad  infiatttias  particulares^  eamampse  Jeries  it 

ordines  recurrere. 

Nov.  Org.  59. 

Thefe  obfenrations  of  Bacon  peiiups 
would  need^  and  forely  would  deierve^  a 
formal  and  ample  cxxnmcntaiy;  andfiidi 
a  one  I  may  probably  hare  occafion  to  be- 
llow on  them  on  another  occafioa.  Eten 
this  EfTay  may  be  regarded  as  a  fort  of 
pradical  commentary  on  them,  at  lead  as 
an  application  of  the  neceflary  precept, 

M 
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M  in/lantias  particularej^  iarumque  firies  it 
0rdines  recurrerc^  inftead  of  offering  of  ad- 
opting definitions^  in  order  to  acquire  juft 
Aotions  of  the  objects  of  my  invcftigation. 
Thefe  are  till  natural,  familiar,  and  I  h^ 
lieve  univerfal  and  uniform,  notions  a«» 
mong  mankind ;  but  they  have  unluckily, 
in  confequence  of  various  circtimflanCeSy 
been  in  a  great  meafure  confounded  witb 
drie  Another,  and  require  to  have  their  dif-^ 
ferences  afcertained  and  pointed  out ;  as, 
for  inftance,  between  motive  and  phyiical 
caufe.  This  being  the  objedl  of  my  Effay, 
it  would  belittle  lefs  than  an  abfurdiiy, 
and  a  contradi<5lion  in  terms,  and  certain-^ 
ly  would  be  a  complete  begging  of  the 
queftion,  to  begin  by  giving  definitions 
of  thofe  two  notions  and  relations.  Good 
definitions  of  them  muft  exprefs  their  ge- 
neric nature,  and  their  fpecific  differences ;' 
that  which  is  in  common  to  them  both» 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each  of 
them.  Now,  this  is  the  very  point  in  dis- 
pute ;  and  one  of  the  moft  important  cir- 
cumftances  of  difference  between  them, 
the  reference  of  motives  to  a  fclf-governing 
pow^r  in  living  pcrfons,  is  denied  to  take 

place, 
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place,  or  even  to  be  poffible.  .  And  this 
point  evidently  cannot  be  fettled  by  aay 
definition,  but  only  by  careful  exanuna« 
tion ;  the  refiilt  oif  which  may  be  a  good 
definitioo,  if  fuch  a  one  ibould  be  need^ 
cd. 

But  though  definitions  of  them  cannot 
be  given,  and  are  not  wanted «  Ibme  ol>-. 
fervattons  on  th^  meaning  and  applicatioa 
of  the  principal  terms  employed  in  tlM$ 
Eflay  may  be  ufeful  in  yariqus  ways. 

With  refpedl  to  the  term  Motive^  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  has  ever  been  any^ 
ambiguity  or  mifapplicationof  it,  as  there 
has  (o  often  been  of  the  term  Caufc^  which 
has  been  eniployed  in  various  meanings; 
fome  of  them  generic  and  (;omprehenfiYe^ 
others  of  them  fpecific  and  limited,  and 
one  of  them  fynonymous  with  Motivt. 

Thus  we  may  fay  without  impropriety, 
that  a  porter*s  defire  to  earn  a  (hilling  was 
the  cauje  of  his  going  a  mile;  juft  as  we 
fay,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  on  the 
fails  ot  a  ihip  is  the  caufc  of  her  pro* 

grds 
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grefs  through  the  water.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Caufe  is  widely  difierenc 
in  thefe  two  cafes.  In  the  former  it  is  fy- 
nonymous  with  Motive ;  but  not  fo  in  the 
latter.  We  might  fay  very  properly,  that 
the  defire  of  earning  the  money  was 
the  porter's  motive  for  going ;  but  not 
that  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  was  the 
Ihip's  motive  for  advancing  through  the 
water. 

So  well  is  this  underftood  by  mankind 
in  general,  that  even  when  the  fame  thing, 
as  for  example  an  emotion  or  pafCon,  is 
the  phyjical  caufe  of  fome  events  or  effedls, 
and  the  motive  of  other  events  or  adlions, 
thefe  two  relations  are  never  confounded 
in  difcourfe  by  any  mifapplication  of  the 
term  Motive.  We  fhould  never  fay,  that 
fear  was  a  perfon's  motive  for  trembling 
or  growing  pale;  but  we  fhould  fay  it 
was  his  motive  for  running  away  on  an 
occafion  of  danger,  A  perfon,  from  vio- 
lent anger,  may  grow  red,  may  have  a  di- 
minution of  fome  fecretions,  as  of  thofe 
in  the  mouth  ;  an  increafe  of  others,  as 
of  the  bile  j  and  a  vitiated  flate  of  others, 
Q^  as 
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as  of  the  milk,  in  a  nurfe ;  or  may  have  a 
great  and  fudden  increafe  of  mufcuiar 
(Irength,  may  have  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  refpiration  much  diforder- 
ed ;  may  fall  into  convulfions  or  apoplexy, 
or  may  die  fuddenly.  All  thefe  are  re- 
garded as  effefis^  and  referred  to  the  pai&on 
Anger  as  their  coufc. 

The  fame  perfon,  from  the  fame  pailioD, 
may  beat  or  kill  thofe  who  were  the  ob- 
jeds  of  it.  Thefe  are  regarded  as  a^iumsj 
and  referred  to  anger  as  the  motive  of 
them. 

Shakespeare  tells  us,  that  ^^  feme 
have  died  for  love,  and  fbme  run  mad, 
and  fome  with  defperate  hands  themfelves 
have  ilain.''  Dying  or  running  mad  are 
conceived  to  be  efe^s^  referable  to  love  as 
their  cau/e ;  killing  themfelves,  an  aiim 
referred  to  love  (or,  more  ftri<SUy,  to  the 
defire  of  ending  the  mifcry  they  felt  from 
unhappy  love)  as  the  motiiM  of  it. 

I  believe,  therefore,  it  will  be  found, 
that  any  thing  ufually  termed  a  motive 

may, 
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may,  without  danger  of  confufion  or  error, 
be  taken  as  an  example  to  be  examined 
and  compared  with  any  proper  example  of 
a  phyjical  caufe. 

From  confidering  the  examples  of  mo- 
tive and  adtion,  it  appears  that  there  is 
onffobvious  and  important  circumftance 
in  all  of  them,  which  is  not  found  in  any 
of  tho(e  of  phyfical  caufe  and  effedl,  name- 
ly, the  intervention  of  the  perfon's  wHl, 
choice,  or  determination,  between  the  mo- 
tive and  the  adion.  For  reafons  formerly 
mentioned,  I  do  not  regard  this  as  the 
only  difference  between  the  two  relations 
in  quedion,  nor  admit  even  the  relation 
between  the  motive  and  the  volition  or 
determination  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
between  a  phyfical  caufe  and  its  effe<5t ; 
but  I  conceive  that  this  fimple  and  ob- 
vious circumftance  may  with  propriety  be 
attended  .to  in  the, mean  time.  It  will 
ferve  almoft  as  well  as  a  definition  to  en- 
able us,  in  cafe  of  need,  (which  I  can 
hardly  fuppofe),  to  diftinguifh  the  one  re- 
lation from  the  other,  till  by  more  accu- 
rate observation  and  induiflion  the  fur- 
0^2  thcr 
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ther  differences    between   thexn,    if  any 
fuch  there  are,  can  be  fully   aicertained 

But  though  definitions  in  the  prefent 
cafe  would  be  both  ufeleft  and  improper, 
there  is  fo  much  merit  in  Aristotle's 
definition  of  a  motive  or  final  caufe,  and 
fuch  a  ufe  may  be  made  of  it,  that  14  is 
worth  while  to  take  notice  of  it.  He  de- 
fines the  fourth  of  his  caufes,  which  is 
the  one  at  prefent  in  queftion  :  To  'ov  *inxx^ 
xcLt  TO  dyaSer.  Thcfc  are  indeed  but  imper- 
fedl  fentences  or  innuendos ;  but  they  are 
perfedly  intelligible,  and  in  one  refpcft 
better  than  complete  fentences  or  propo- 
fitions  would  have  been.  The  prepofi- 
tion  \rtxa  has,  I  conceive,  a  generic  mean- 
ing, in  common  with  all  other  prepofi- 
tions,  namely,  relation ;  and  a  fpecific 
meaning  peculiar  to  itfelf,  namely,  that 
particular  kind  of  relation,  which  may  be 
expreffed  (though  not  perhaps  exclufively) 
in  Latin  by  ob  ox  propter^  and  in  Englifli 
by  for^  or  lefs  ambiguoufly,  (as  for  has 
many  meanings),  by  the  phrafes,  for  the 
fake  of  on  account  of  in  confideration  of 
^tb  a  vicnv  tOj  and  many  others.     This 

is 
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is  fully  confirmed  by  Aristotle's  fe- 
cond  innuendo,  xai  ro  iyoAof^  and  well  illu* 
ftrated  by  the  example  he  gives  of  making 
a  flatue  to  be  placed  in  a  temple  from 
fome  religious  confideration. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  a  curious,  and 
even  an  important  confideration,  that  thofe 
very  philofophers  who  have  moft  keenly 
afferted  the  dodlrine  of  Neceflity  as  con- 
fiding in  the  perfedl  identity  of  the  rela- 
tion of  motive  and  adlion  with  that  of 
phyfical  caufe  and  effedl,  and  who  have 
mod  pofitively  denied  the  reality,  and 
even  the  poflibility,  of  any  felf- determi- 
ning power  in  a  perfon,  independently  of 
the  abfolute  and  irrefiftible  force  of  mo- 
tives, have  never,  in  point  of  thought, 
deviated  in  the  lead  from  the  common  no- 
tion of  motive;  "  that  for  the  fake  of 
which :"  Now,  this  notion  always  implies 
and  refers  to  fuch  a  power  in  the  agent, 
exerted  in  the  common  cafes  of  voluntary 
a<5lions  proceeding  from  motives  of  mo- 
derate intenfity,  and  overcome  in  the  rarer 
cafes  of  compulfion  from  motives  of  ex- 
treme violence,    as,  for  example,  fear  or 

torture, 
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torture^  which  ordinary  perfbns  cannot 
refill.  Even  thofe  who  have  expreisly  af- 
ferted  the  point  of  conflant  conjundioa 
as  taking  place  equally  in  both  relations, 
feem  only  to  have  believed  it  to  take  place 
in  that  of  caufe  and  effedl  in  phyfics,  but 
have  never  fuppofed  it  in  that  of  modve 
and  a6lion.  I  conceive  that  fuch  philo- 
fophers  have  been  only  perplexed  by  the 
vague  and  ambiguous  terms  which  they 
employed  in  their  reafonings,  and  by  the 
fuperficial  carelefs  view  which  they  have 
taken  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  apparent 
refult  is  the  fame,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  "  that  for  the  fake  of  which^*"  and 
that  expreffed  by  the  terms  Pbyftcai  Cauft 
and  EffeSi^  which  is  undefined,  but  which 
is  conceived  to  involve  the  circumfUnce 
of  conftant  conjundlion  of  the  caufe  with 
its  eflfeft,  as^  well  as  thofe  of  priority  of 
the  caufe,  and  relation  to  event ;  which 
two  lad  circumdances  are  common  to  both 
relations.  I  find  no  reafon  to  think  that 
they  ever  have  been  deceived ;  but,  on  the 
concrary,  every  reafon  to  believe  that  they 
never  have  been  deceived,  in  point  of 
thought,  with  refpedt  to  the  relation  of 

motive, 
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motive^  however  fadly  they  may  have 
been  confounded,  and  virhatever  (Irange 
conclulions  they  have  been  led  to  aflert^ 
or  to  admit,  virith  refped  to  it,  by  the 
-vague  terms  they  employed  in  their  rea- 
fonings. 

This  I  conceive  may  be  juftly  inferred 
from  the  following  coniiderations.     It  is 
cafy  to  fpecify  cafes  or  inflances  in  which 
the  refult  of  the  two  relations  in  queftion 
is  different ;  and  particularly  in  which  the 
mod  obvioufly  neceffary  inferences  from 
the  undefined,  but  well  underftood  notion 
of  phyfical  caufe,  or  from  the  more  de- 
finite  principle   of  conftant  conjundlion, 
lead  to  a  plain  viiible  refult,  perfedlly  in- 
confident  with  that  to  be  expeifled  from 
the   principle  of  "  that  for  the   fake  of 
which."      Now,    when  various   neceffary 
inferences  are  drawn  from  the  principle  of 
conflant  conjundion,    with  refjpedt  both 
to  actions  and  to  efieds;  if  the  inferen- 
ces refpe<5ting  adlions  are  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  neither  to  require  nor  to  admit  of  any 
appeal  to  confcioulnefs,  or  to  a  perfon's 
teflimony  with  regard  to  his  own  thoughts, 

but 
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but  are  to  be  judged  of  by  open  experi- 
ment and  obfervation ;  juft  as  the  infer- 
ences rcfpciSling  phyfical  eflFcdls  conunon- 
ly  muft  be ;  and  fuch  inferences  are  pro- 
pofed  to  thofe  who  aflcrt  the  dofhine  of 
the  necefliry  of  human  actions  as  confid- 
ing in  the  perfc(5l  famenefs  of  the  rclarion 
of  motive  and  adlion  with  that  of  caufe 
and  eflfedl  in  phyfics,  and  particularly  who 
maintain,  that  the  circumftance  of  con- 
ftant  conjunction  of  caufe  with  effed,  mo- 
tive with  a(5lion,  takes  place  equally  in  both 
relations;  the  confequence  in  all  the  trials 
that  1  have  made  has  been  invariably  as 
follows. 

1 .  All  fuch  inferences  with  rcfped  to 
phyfical  .caufes  and  their  efiecSts  are  uni- 
verfally  and  at  once  admitted ;  and  when 
put  to  the  proper  teft,  are  found  experi- 
mentally true. 

2.  All  fuch  inferences  with  refpeft  to 
motives  and  adtions  are  univerfally  and  at 
once  admitted  in  all  cafes  in  which  the 
apparent  refult  is  the  fame,  both  accor- 
ding to  the  relation  of  conftant  conjunc- 

don 
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tion  aiid  that  of  the  vulgar  notion  of  mo- 
tive, "  that  for  the  fake  of  which;'*  and 
thefe  inferences  are  alfo  found  true  upon 
trial  univerfally. 

3.  All  fuch  inferences  With  refpeA  td 
motives  and  adions  are  rejeded  or  denied 
univerfally  and  at  once ;  that  is,  without 
either  putting  them  to  the  tcft  of  experi- 
ment^ or  pointing  out  any  etror  in  the 
reafbning  that  leads  to  them,  in  all  cafes 
wherein  the  refult  is  different  according 
to  the  two  relations  in  queftion}  the  in- 
ferences in  fuch  cafes,  though  perfedtly 
new,  and  not  merely  untried^  but  un- 
thought  of  before,  feem  to  be  known  in- 
tuitively to  be  falfe  as  matters  of  fadl ;  and 
this  equally  by  thofe  who  maintain  the 
do^ftrine  of  Neceifity  and  by  the  vulgar} 
by  thofe  who  aflert  and  by  thofe  who  de- 
ny thofe  principles  of  which  they  are,  or 
at  lead  at  firft  fight  appear  to  be,  ftridly 
neceffary  confequences.  The  inferences 
of  this  kind  relating  to  motives  and  ac- 
tions, I  own,  I  have  not  put  to  the  tefl  of 
experiment;  nor  have  I  as  yet  met  with 
R  any 
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any  perfon  who  thought  it  neceflaiy,  or 
even  wife,  to  do  fo. 

Thefe  fads  (hew,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  mode  of  reafoning  employed^  and  the 
infereDces  propofed  as  the  refolt  of  it,  are 
intelligible ; .  for  if  they  were  not  nnder- 
ftood,  they  could  not  rationally  be  athcr 
admitted  or  rejedled.    In  the  fecond  plact, 
they  {hew  that  the  reafbnings  are  at  kaft 
plaufible;  elfe  in  fome  one  or  more  of  fi> 
many  cafes,  fome  fallacy  in   them  would 
have  been  dilcovered.     In  the  third  fistce, 
they  render  it  probable  in  a  degree  ap- 
proaching very  nearly  to  certainty,  thkt 
the  aiTumed    principle  of  conflant  con- 
jundion,  of  which  fo  many  (feemingly) 
neceflary  inferences  are  true  as  matters  of 
fad  in  cafes  of  phyfical  caufe  and  efied, 
is,  with  refped  to  them,  a  juft  principle^ 
and  makes  a  part  of  chat  relation.     In  the 
fourth  place,  they  Ihew,  with  abfolute  cei^ 
tainty,    that  the   fame  principle  of  con- 
flant conjundion  is  a  falfe  one  with  re- 
fped  to  motive  and  adion,  and  makes  no 
part  of  that  relation*     In  the  fifth  and  h& 
place,  they  fhew  plainly,  with  refped  to 

all 
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mil  on  whom  the  trial  has  been  made,  that 
though  they  had  confounded  the  two  re- 
lations completely  in  their  words  and  rea* 
fonings,  yet,  in  point  of  fimple  thought 
JOT  notion,  they  had  diftinguifhed  them 
perfeftly;  and  whenever  cafes  requiring 
the  diftindtion  to  be  made  occurred,  or 
were  propofed  to  them,  knew  well  how  to 
make  it ;  and  accordingly,  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  admitted,  with  the  mod  unerring 
precision,  only  thofe  reafonings,  and  thofe 
conclufions,  which  were  juft  inferences 
from  the  two  different  i^otions  refpedlively; 
which  notions  they  were  mold  eagerly  en* 
deavouring  to  confound,  and  perhaps  flat* 
tered  themfelves  they  had  confounded  for 
ever. 

Thefe  obfervatimis,  I  think,  go  near  to 
prove,  that  this  natural  and  common  no* 
tion  of  the  relation  of  motive  and  adtion 
is  almofl;  or  altogether  indefeafible,  like 
feveral  other  natural  notions  which  many 
philofc^hers  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
get  rid  of;  iince  the  mod  deliberate  and 
perfevering  efforts,  made  with  every  aflift- 
ance  that  plaufible  reafbning,  and  ambi- 
11  z  guous^ 
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guous  words,  and  even  fuperior  taknts 
and  acutenefs,  could  fumifli,  have  been 
employed  in  vain  to  fubveit  it.  And  it 
is  on  this  principle  alone  that  I  conceive 
the  fingular  phaenomenon  can  be  account- 
ed for,  of  men  of  fcience  aflerting  a  prin- 
ciple, and  yet  denying  its  apparent  necef- 
fary  confequences,  without  a  trial,  al- 
though they  are  poilible ;  and  without 
ihewing,  or  attempting  to  (hew,  that  the 
reafoning  which  led  to  them  was  erro- 
neoiis  *, 

They  likewife  prove,  that  the  account  or 
definition  of  it  given  by  ARiisToTLEis 
yery  nearly  juft;  though  perhaps  an  in- 
genious man,  who  fhould  chu(e  to  em- 
ploy himlelf  fo  idly,  might  find  means  to 
cavil  at  it  in  a  plaufible  mannen  Sijc 
omnia  dixiffetj  had  all  his  definitions,  or 
even  thpfe  only  which  related  to  cauies, 
been  of  this  kind,  it  would  have  been 
well  for  (qience,  and  would  probably  have 
laved  philofophers  the  fruitlefs  labour  of 
treading  over  and  over  the  mazes  of  an  end- 

%  Vide  p.  82,  &  83. 
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Icfs  labyrinth,  into  which  he  led  them  mere- 
ly by  one  or  two  arbitrary  and  bad  defini- 
tions, and  a  needlefs  perverfion  of  common 
language. 

The  circumftance,  already  taken  notice 
of,  that  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  final 
caufe  or  motive  confifts  only  of  innuendoes^ 
not  perfeiSl  propofitions,  I  conceive  to  be 
an  advantage  in  it.  Perhaps  they  might  be 
completed,  in  an  unexceptionable  manner, 
fomewhat  in  this  way :  **  That  for  the 
fake  of  which  perfons  ufually  adl,** — "  the 
good  propofed  to  be  attained  by  adling." 
But  were  we  to  complete  them  in  a  more 
carelefs,  but  more  obvious  way,  "  that 
for  the  fake  of  which  perfons  adl,*'  "  the 
good  attained  by  acting,"  the  definition 
would  be  erroneous,  and  much  too  limit- 
ed, and  would  lead  to  a  very  idle  contro- 
verfy,  Whether  any  appetite,  paflion,  de-? 
fir6,  or  other  principle  of  aiSlion,  ufually 
termed  a  Motive^  fhould  be  called  fuch  at 
all  times,  or  only  when  adlion  proceeded 
from  it  ?  But  the  philofbphical  queflion 
is  not.  What  fuch  principles  of  adion 
ihall  be  called  ?   but,  What  is  the  relation 

betweea 
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between  them  and  our  acftions?  and^  hit 
the  fame  with  that  of  ph  jfical  cauie  and 

With  refpedl  to  the  term  Qzu/c^  from 
what  has  already  been  faid  of  the  Tarious 
meanings^  both  general  and  particular,  io 
which  it  has  often  been  employed^  and  of 
the  various  principles  of  change  to  which 
events  may  be  referred,    the  nature  and 
differences  of  which  have  never  been  duly 
inveftigated,    it  will   be  evident^    that  it 
muft  be  very  difficult,  if  indeed  it  be  poO- 
fible,  to  give  an  unexceptionable  e]q>lana- 
tion  of  it,  fuch  as  (hall  completely  dift'm- 
guifh  the  notion  exprefTed  by  it,  not  only 
from  that  of  motive,  but  from  that  of  a- 
gent,  of  occafion,  of  inftrument,  of  evi- 
dence, and  many  others.     Nor  (hall  1  at- 
tempt fuch  a  talk,  but  tru(t  that  the  ge- 
neric nature  of  the  notion  of  pbyfical  cmfi^ 
or  that  which  is  in  common  ia  all  the  ex- 
amples of  it,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  exprefs  it  in  words,  will  be  underftood 
from  an  examination  of  the  various  in- 
(Unces  that  are  to  be  given  of  it,  and  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  motive.    One  of  the 

mo(l 
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mod  obvious  circumftances  of  it,  and 
\rhich,  for  many  reafons,  it  is  of  peculiar 
confequence  to  attend  to,  is  its  conftant  con^ 
junBian  with  effeSi^  that  is,  with  event  co- 
ming after  it. 

The  meaning  of^the  phrafe  Qmfiant  con^ 
junSiion  has  already  been  explained,  p,  28. 
29.  30.     But  fome  further  elucidations  of 
it  may  be  rcquifite. 

The  ufual  proper  event  or  effedl  con- 
ftantly  conjoined  with  a  caufe,  or  at  leaft 
conceived  to  be  fo,  cannot  in  all  cafes  be 
obferved  pure,  as  many  different  caufes, 
having  effecfls  either  of  the  fame  kind  or 
of  different  kinds,  may  be  applied  to  the 
fame  fubjedl  at  the  fame  time.  Effects  of 
the  fame  kind  muft  interfere  with  one  an- 
other, or  be  mixed  and  blended  together, 
in  oije  of  three  different  ways  :  Either  di- 
reilly  concurring,  and  being  added  toge- 
ther J  or  direflly  counteradling  and  oppo- 
fing  one  another;  or  being  indiredtly 
combined,  fo  as  neither  completely  to  con- 
cur, nor  completely  to  oppofc  one  ano- 
ther. 

Thus,. 
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by  reafon  of  their  minutencfs,  may  cfcape 
Cur  obfervation ;    for  example,  the  gravi- 
tation of  a  pendulum  to  the  body  of  the 
perfon  who  holds  it  in  his  hand,  or  (lands 
near  it,  and  the  confequent  deviation  of 
the  pendulum  from  thatdire(5lion  in  which 
otherwife  it  would  hang.     And  the  fame 
mud  be   obvious  with  refpedl  to  motives 
and  adlions.     Such  inflances  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  the  feparation  of 
caufe  and  cffe<5l,  motive  and  adlion ;  but 
they  fhew  the  neccflity  of  confidering  thofe 
cafes  only  In  which  the  effedl  or  adlion  is 
(6  great,  and  of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  be  ea- 
fily  perceivable,  and  in  which  the  caufes 
or  motives  refpeclively  bear  a  confiderable 
proportion  to  one  another. 

We  mud  be  cautious  likewife  not  to  con- 
found the  motive  or  principle  of  action, 
fuch  as  an  appetite,  paflion,  or  defire,  with 
that  which  is  the  objedl  of  fuch  fenti- 
ments.  In  certain  circumftances  of  mind 
and  body,  all  the  Beauties  of  Mahomet's 
paradife,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  Caefar's 
triumphal  fupper,  would  have  no  charms, 
and  would  be  no  temptation,  even  to  the 

S  greatelt 
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grcateft  voluptuary,  to  whom  at  odio* 
times  the  charms  of  beauty,  or  even  the 
grofler  pleafures  of  the  table,  would  be 
mod  efiedlual  motives.  And  in  fbme  cafes 
the  offer  of  a  fliilling,  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
or  of  a  draught  of  water,  might  juftly  be 
regarded  as  condituting  a  jwwerful,  per- 
haps an  irrefiftible  motive.  But  the  very 
cxiftence  of  the  motive,  in  fuch  cafes,  de- 
pends on  the  poverty,  the  hunger,  or  the 
third,  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  offers  arc 
made;  without  which  the  things  offered, 
far  from  being  defirable,  might  be  objedls 
of  contempt  or  difguft. 

Such  cafes  cannot  in  reafbn  or  candour 
be  regarded  as  inflances  of  the  feparation 
of  motive  and  adlion ;  nor  muft  we  ever 
conceive  a  motive  to  (ubfift,  but  where 
there  is  in  the  perfon  fome  tendency  or  dif- 
pofition  to  a(5l  according  to  it. 

The  fame  muft  be  underftood  of  phyfi- 
cal  caufes.  No  fubftance  is  of  itfelf  a 
phyfical  caufe  :  this  depends  on  its  rela- 
tion to  fome  other  fubftance,  and  implies 
the  tendehcy  to  change  in  the  latter.    A 

magnet 
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magnet  not  attradling  particles  of  gold,  or 
of  wood,  as  it  does  thofe  of  iron ;  filver 
not  diflblving  in  water,  as  fait  does ;  fait 
not  diflblving  in  water  cooled  to  a  certain 
degree ;  a  magnetical  bar  fometimes  at* 
tradling,  fometimes  repelling,  the  fame 
end  of  another  magnetical  bar,  according  as 
the  poles  of  one  of  them  are  changed ;  are 
not  inftancesof  caufes  feparated  from  their 
effedts,  but  only  proofs  that  the  principle 
of  change  to  which  the  phenomena  in 
phyfics  are  referred,  is  not  a  quality 
of  any  fubdance,  but  a  relation  among 
different  fubflances.  The  fubflance  in 
which  the  change  is  obferved  is  confider- 
ed  as  the  fubjed,  the  other  as  the  caufe ; 
and  as  change  occurs  generally  (I  fufpedl 
indeed  univerfally)  in  both  or  all  of  the 
fubflances  fo  related,  though  it  be  not  al- 
ways of  the  fame  kind  in  them  all,  it  de- 
pends on  the  circumftance  of  our  atten- 
tion being  diredted,  firfl  and  chiefly,  to 
one  or  other  of  them,  and  on  our  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  the  changes  that  oc- 
cur in  them,  which  of  them  we  fhall  re- 
gard as  the  fubjed^,  which  as  the  caufe; 
as  in  the  examples  of  the  communication 
S  2  and 
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not  under  the  influence  of  any  other  caufe^ 

and  unfupported. If  any  body  known 

to  be  heavy,  fuch  as  a  ftone,  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  now  flated,  and  near  the  earthy 
were  to  remain  at  reft,  inflead  of  falling, 
we  (hould  regard  the  cafe  as  a  miracle, 
and  impute  it  either  to  the  immediate  a- 
gency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  the  ^- 
gency  of  fome  other  invifible  Being,  ha- 
ving power  to  counteradl  its  gravitation 
to  the  earth.  But  fuch  a  miraculous  ope-- 
ration  of  an  invifible  agent  would  no  more 
conditute  a  feparation  of  phyiical  caufe 
and  efledl,  than  the  interpofition  of  a  vi<- 
fible  agent,  fuch  as  a  living  perfon,  who 
ihould  fupport  the  flone  with  his  hand, 

would  do. In  either  cafe,  there  would 

be,  or  at  lead  there  would  be  fuppofed  to 
be,  the  oppofition  of  one  principle  of 
change,  to  wit,  an  agent,  to  another,  to  wit, 
a  phyfical  caufe;  but  by  no  means  any  al*- 
teration  in  the  nature  of  the  latter. 

Ladly,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  the 
notion  of  conflant  conjundlion  of  caufe 
with^effed,  motive  with  a<flion,  there  is 
equally  implied  the  impoflibility  of  there 

ever 
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ever  being  a  cau(e  applied  withont  being 
followed  by  cSt6i^  or  a  change  (common- 
ly regarded  as  an  eficdl)  taidng  place  widi- 
out  being  preceded  by  a  cau(e ;  and  a  mo- 
tive being  applied  without  being  followed 
by  a(5lion»  or  an  adlion  being  done  widi- 
out  any  motive.  The  former  point  is  a 
fundamental,  and  I  believe  a  juft,  prin- 
ciple in  phyfics ;  the  latter  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  and  eflence  of  the  phi- 
lofbphical  dodlrine  of  Necefnty,  which  I 
am  here  confidering.  And  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  truth  of  the  principle 
with  refped  to  motives  and  actions,  it 
muft  at  lead  be  evident,  that  an  adieu 
being  done  without  a  motive,  and  a  mo- 
tive being  applied  without  any  adtion  fol- 
lowing upon  it,  would  equally  be  inftances 
of  the  feparation  of  them,  and  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  principle  of  their  conftant 
conjundlion. 

Yet,  after  all  thefe  allowances  and  ex- 
planations, all  of  which  we  may  reafon- 
ably  fuppofe  to  have  been  thought  of  by 
Mr  HuM£,  when  he  firft  laid  down  the 
do(5lrine,  and  introduced  the  phrafe,  of 
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ConfiarU  conjun^ion^  and  by  Dr  Priestly, 
and  others  who  have  adopted  them,  the 
inferences  ftridlly  deducible  from  that 
principle  arc  fo  palpably  and  ridiculoufly 
falfe,  and  fo  inconfiftent  with  the  com- 
mon notion  of  motive,  that  I  fear  it  will 
be  thought  improper,  and  almoft  uncan- 
did,  ferioufly  to  impute  that  principle  to 
them,  and  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  meant 
literally  what  they  have  afferted  fo  ex* 
prefsly ;  as  it  appears  fcarce  credible  that 
they  (hould  not  have  known,  that  in  num- 
berlefs  familiar  inftances,  there  is  a  com- 
plete feparation  of  motive  and  adion,  while 
in  the  parallel  examples  in  phyfics  there  is 
no  fuch  feparation  of  caufe  and  effedl. 
Yet  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe 
them  deliberately  to  have  faid  what  they 
did  not  mean,  nay  almoft  the  reverfe  of 
what  they  meant,  and  to  have  called  that 
a  conftant  conjundlion  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  only  occafional  and  feparable, 
and  where  the  things  fometimes  conjoined 
are  much  oftener  completely  feparated. 
Mr  Hume's  expreflldn,  however,  is  pre- 
cife ;  and  he  conftantly  maintains  the  per- 
fcifl  analogy  or  identity  of  the  relation 

of 
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of  motive  with  that  of  phylical  caufc,  m 
all  the  cafes  to  which  he  feems  to  have  at- 
tended. 

If  one  Scotchman  may  prefume  to  judge 
of  the  Englifli  ftyle  of  another,  I  fhouJd 
not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  Mr  Hume  under- 
(lood  and  wrote  Englifh  abundantly  well 
to  have  been  able  to  exprefs  himfelf  juftly 
on  this  point,  had  he  conceived  juftly  con- 
cerning the  two  relations  in  queftion. 
Then  Dr  Priestly,  who  has  acquicfccd 
in  MrHuME*s  obfervations  and  reafoa" 
ings  on  this  fubjedl,  and  even  adopted  his 
phrafeology,  is  not  only  a  native  Englilh- 
xnan,  but  alfo  a  profeffed  philologift,  and 
the  author  of  an  Englifh  grammar,  and  a 
moft  experienced  writer,  both  on  phyfiul 
and  metaphyfical  fubjedls.  It  would  be 
ftrange,  indeed,  if  an  inaccuracy  of  cx- 
pref&on,  fuch  as  I  allude  to,  conveyiog 
a  meaning  quite  different  from  what  was 
intended  and  illuftrated  by  many  ex« 
amples,  fhould  have  efcaped  his  obferva- 
tion. 

Sull|  however,  I  own  I  ihould  not  have 

ventured 
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ventured  to  regard  the  dodlrine  of  the  con- 
ftant  conjuncflion  of  motive  and  aiflion  as 
ferioufly  maintained  by  any  men  of  fci- 
cnce,  were  it  not  for  the  following  confi- 
deration,  which  with  me  is  decifive : 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  many  men 
of  didinguifhed  talents  and  eminence  in 
fcience,  and  among  the  reft  Mr  Hume 
and  Dr  Priestly,  have  ferioufly  main* 
tained  the  neceflity  of  human  adlions,  as 
proceeding  from,  or  referable  to  motives, 
without  any  felf-govcrning  power  in  a 
perfon.  Now,  this  being  fuppofed  to  be 
the  cafe,  the  relation  of  motive  and  adlion, 
it  is  plain,  tmi/i  be  either  a  conftant  con** 
junftion,  or  not  a  conftant  conjundlion ; 
that  is,  an  occafional  and  feparable  one. 
But  I  find,  on  tracing  them  carefully,  that 
the  necefTary  confequences  of  both  thefe 
fuppofitions  are  equally  falfe,  equally  ri- 
diculous, and  equally  inconfiftent  with  the 
common  notion  of  motive.  Thofe  who 
deny  the  felf- governing  power  in  perfons, 
may  choofe  which  of  thofe  fuppolitions 
they  pleafe;  but  they  7nujl  take  one  of 
them,  with  all  its  confequences,  however 
ridiculouF,  or  however  inconfiftent  with 
T  the 
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the  common  notion  of  motiTe  thefe  may 
be.  And  it  is  furely  the  mod  candid  and 
civil  way  of  proceeding,  to  fuppofe  tbem 
to  have  meant  and  believed  what  they  hate 
plainly  and  ftrongly  aflerted. 

But  this  difcuflion  relates  merely  to  the 
civility  and  decoram  due  to  individual 
authors,  to  whofe  fentiments  I  fliould  be 
forry  to  do  any  injuftice.  The  method  I 
take,  I  own,  is  rigorous ;  but  it  is  not  ua« 
candid ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  appears  to  be 
neceflary.  At  any  rate,  with  a  view  u> 
the  decifion  of  the  general  queftion  am* 
'  ceming  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  mo- 
tive, and  its  difierence  from  that  of  phy^ 
fical  caufe,  it  is  of  no  confequence  whe^ 
ther  the  fuppofition  of  conftant  tei^unc- 
tion  ever  was  feriouily  maintained  by  any 
author  or  not.  It  would  dill  be  rcaibiir 
able  and  proper  to  ftate  and  confider  it  as 
one  of  the  two  poflible  fuppofitions  with 
refped  to  the  relation  of  motive  and  ac* 
tion,  and  to  trace  its  confequences  rigo- 
rouily,  rn  order  to  find  whether  it  were 
true  or  falfe. 

With 
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With  refpei^  to  the  term  Power ^  which 
ahready  has  been^  and  again  muft  be,  fb 
often  employed  in  this  Eilay,  it  will  pro«- 
bably  be  thought  peculiarly  necellary  to 
give  fome  explanation  of  it;  as  Mr  Hum£ 
has  exprefsly  maintained,  and,  by  a  num- 
ber of  very  ingenious  and  elaborate  argu- 
ments, has  proved  to  his  own  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  that  of  many  other  perfbns,  that 
we  have  no  idea  (or  notion)  of  power; 
and  that  there  are  no  means  by  which  it 
is  poifible  for  us  to  acquire  fuch  an 
idea. 

The  complete  inveftigation  of  the  no- 
tion of  power,  of  the  various  notions  oc- 
cafionally  expreiled  by  this  term,  and  of 
its  metaphorical  and  ambiguous  applica-^ 
tion  in  many  caies,  and  a  rigid  examina- 
tion of  Mr  Hume's  dodrine  with  refped 
to  it,  would  require,  and  would  deferve, 
a  pretty  long  Eflay,  and  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  introduced  in  this  place;  but 
ihall  be  undertaken  afterwards.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  following  obfervations  will, 
I  hope,  be  fufficient  for  the  inunediate 
purpofe  of  preventing  any  obfcurity  or 
T  %  ambiguity 
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ambiguity  in  the  ufe  of  the  term;  cfpc- 
cially  if  it  be  confidered,  that  this  Effay 
itfclf  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  fiibfcrvicnt  to 
the  inveftigation  of  the  notion  and  the  real 
nature  of  power,  by  the  colledlion  and 
comparifon  which  it  requires  of  many  in- 
llances  of  the  prefence  and  the  exertion  of 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  want 
of  it  on  the  other. 

From  the  ufe  of  the  term  Pe^wcr^  or  of 
correfponding  words  in  difierent  lan- 
guages, it  is  at  lead  to  be  prefumed,  that 
mankind  nnderftand  fomething  by  it,  that 
is,  that  they  exprefs  by  it  fome  notion  or 
idea^  however  acquired.  For  my  own 
part,  I  condfcivc  this  to  be  a  neceflary  truth, 
of  which  we  may  be  as  certain  as  of  any 
in  geometry. 

As  men  underfland  one  another  tole- 
rably well  when  they  ufe  the  term  Power 
in  their  converfation  ard  writing,  we  may 
be  fure  that  the  notion  underflood  and  de- 
noted by  it  is  either  precifely  or  very  near- 
ly the  fame  among  them  all. 

.      .  The 
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The  term  Power  is  frequently  ufed  in 
very  difierent  meanings,  that  is^  to  denote 
difierent  notions.  For  example,  we  fay, 
A  man  has  the  power  of  fpeaking ;  The 
King  has  the  power  of  diflblving  his  Par- 
liament ;  Heat  has  the  power  of  melting 
ice ;  A  dream  of  ^ir  is  the  power  in  (bme 
machines,  and  the  expanfion  of  fleam  in 
others ;  A  lever .  is  an  uleful  mechanic 
power ;  The  fecond  power  of  the  number 
8  is  equal  to  the  third  power  of  the  num- 
ber 4. 

As  men  do  not  confound  thofe  difierent 
notions  exprefled  occafionally  by  the  term 
Poiver^  (fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  fall  into  crofs 
purpofes  in  their  converfation,  or  into  any 
blunders  in  their  condudl,  whatever  a  few 
of  them  may  have  done  in  their  reafon- 
ings),  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  term  are  fuffi- 
ciently  explained  or  underdood  by  them 
from  the  things  to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  they  have 
found  or  fancied  fome  refemblance  or  ana- 
logy among  all  the  things  or  notions  to 

which 
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which  the  term  Power  is  applied ;  and  that 
it  is  employed  literally  and  ftrii^y  to  de- 
note iome  of  them»  and  metaphorically  to 
denote  others. 

The  moQi  ftrid  and  literal  meaning  ei 
'  it  appears  to  be  an  abftr%ft  notion,  bear- 
ing the  fame  relation  to  the  verb  Pi^nm^ 
which  the  notion  of  eziftence  does  to  Jiau 
Exiftence  is  the  predicament  of  hca^\ 
power  is  the  predicament  of  heiiig  abk. 
Pojfum  is  compounded  oi  fotis  andySoi^ 
fignifying  to  be  able ;  which  circumlocu- 
tion is  employed  to  fupply  the  defeds  of 
our  Englilh  verb  can^  which  correfpouds 
to  pojfum.  The  term  Power  is  derived 
from  the  French  verb  powvoir^  correfpond- 
ing  to  p(^wn  and  can^  and  ultimately  is 
derived  from  foffum  itlelf.  To  have  power, 
and)  To  be  able,  are  fynoaymous  and 
convertible  phraies ;  likci  to  be,  and,  to 
have  exiitence ;  to  live,  to  be  alive,  to  have 
life. 

It  is  in  this  its  ftrid  and  literal  mean- 
ing that  it  is  ufed  in  the  two  firil  inftan- 
cos  that  have  been  given*    But  there  is 

ibmc 
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fbme  diSerence  between  the  notion  of 
power  in  the  two  cafes  :  in  the  one  it  is 
more  immediately,  in  the  other  more  re- 
motely, conneded  with  its  objedl  or  ad ; 
in  the  one,  too,  the  connedUon  is  made 
partly  by  the  relation  of  caufe  and  cSc€t^ 
in  the  other  it  is  made  partly  by  that  of 
motive  and  aiflion. 

It  is  in  the  literal,  but  general  ienfe  now 
mentioned,  that  I  employ  the  term  Power 
in  this  EfTay. 

The  notion  of  power  involves  fome  other 
notions  or  things  to  which  it  bears  rela- 
tion, and  without  which  it  can  no  more 
be  conceived,  than  motion  can  be  concei- 
ved without  relation  to  time  or  (pace. 

Firft,  It  involves  the  notion  of  a  Being 
that  has  power  :  it  is  an  attribute,  not  a 
fubftance ;  and  cannot  be  conceived,  but 
as  inhering  in,  or  belonging  to,  or  predi- 
cated of,  fome  fubftance. 

Secondly,  It  involves  the  notion  of  intel- 
iigence  o;*  thought :  there  is  fomething  op- 
tional 
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tional  or  difcretionary  in  power  :  the  fub- 
(lance  or  Being  having  power  mud  there- 
fore be  mind. 

Thirdly,  It  involves  the  notion  of  vo- 
luntary agency ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived 
without  relation  to  adlion.  Power  to  do 
nothing,  is  no  power :  power  is  the  being 
able  to  do  fomething  :  there  can  be  no  vo- 
luntary adlion  without  an  exertion  of 
power ;  nor  any  exertion  of  power  with- 
out fome  voluntary  acflion.  A  Being  that 
exerts  power  is  termed  an  Agetit. 

Every  perfon  mud  judge  for  himfelf, 
whether  he' has  a  notion  of  power  corre- 
fponding  to  what  is  implied  in  thefe  illu- 
ftrations,  and  whether  he  can  diftinguifh 
it  clearly  and  uniformly  from  the  notion 
of  neceflary  connexion,  and  from  that  of 
cohdant  conjundion,  with  both  of  which 
Mr  Hume  feems  to  confound  it  in  his 
Eflay.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  furc 
I  have  fuch  a  notion,  and  can  as  eafily 
didinguiih  it  from  thofe  two,  or  from  any 
other,  as  1  can  the  notions  of  exidence, 
thought,  or  time  j  though  1  cannot  under- 
take 
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take  to  define  any  of  them  in  a  fatisfadlory 
manner. 

If  any  perfbn  fhould  not  have,  nor  by 
any  attention  to  the  proper  inftances  be 
able  to  acquire,  fuch  a  notion,  he  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  reafon  on  fuch  fubjeds ; 
he  can  never  be  any  judge  of  them,  nor 
even  underfland  them.  Nor  can  he,  with- 
out abfurdity,  pretend  either  to  give  or  to 
refufe  his  aifent  to  any  propofition  that 
involves  the  term  Power ^  either  as  its  fub- 
jecfl  or  its  predicate.  Every  fuch  fentence 
would  be  to  him  as  incomprehenfible  as 
thofe  of  an  unknown  language ;  with  the 
additional  difadvantage,  that  it  could  ne- 
ver be  explained  to  him. 

I  have  occafion  often  to  confider  the 
fuppofed  want  of  any  fuch  attribute  of 
mind,  as  this  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  doiflrine  of  Neceffity .  And  for  the 
fake  of  brevity,  and  the  oppc^tion  to  what 
has.  been  often  termed  Adivity^  and  Force 
ofMind^  I  call  it  the  Inertia  of  Mind;  limit- 
ing, however,  the  fignification  of  the 
phrafe  to  denote  merely  the  incapacity  of 
U  ailing 
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adling  opnonally  or  difcretioxmlly,  with- 
out motives,  or  in  oppofitioa  to  all  mo- 
tives, or  in  any  other  way  but  juft  accor- 
ding to  the  motives  applied  ;  and  ezprefsly 
excluding  from  the  meaning  of  the  phraie 
the  circumdance  of  mind  renfiaining  or 
perfevering  in  any  (late  into  which  it  oocc 
gets,  as  body  does  in  a  (late,  either  of  reft 
or  of  uniform  progreffive  reel i  linear  mo- 
tion, into  which  it  is^once  put.  Such  per- 
manency of  (late  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  part  of  the  conltitation  of  the  human 
mind  with  refpecSl  to  any  of  its  opera- 
tions. Senfation  of  every  kind,  memory, 
imagination,  judgement,  emotion,  or  paf- 
fion,  volition,  and  voluntary  effort,  all  ap- 
pear to  be  tran(ient  conditions,  or  attri- 
butes of  mind  ;  which  of  their  own  na- 
ture, independently  of  any  caufe  applied, 
pafs  away,  or  come  to  an  end.  And  this 
I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  moft  general 
circumdances  of  diftindlion  between  mere 
flate  or  condition,  which  is  predicableof 
mind  as  well  as  body  (as,  for  example, 
madneis,  idiotifm,  vivacity,  dullncfs,  pe- 
culiar genius,  wifdom,  knowledge,  virtue, 

vicc^ 
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vice)  and  thofc  things  which  are  termed 
adls  or  operations  of  mind,  or  thought. 

As  I  have  occafion  often  to  employ  in 
this  EfTay  the  terms  Mind  and  Body^  it  is 
proper  to  mention,  that  they  are  always 
ufed  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  involve  no  hypo- 
thefis  concerning  the  nature  of  either,  nor^ 
I  truft,  to  lead  to  any  kind  of  ambiguity; 
The  terms  in  queftion,  or  the  correfponding 
words  in  different  languages,  having  beea 
very  generally  employed  for  fome  thoufands 
of  years,  both  in  fcientific  refearches  and 
in  common  difcourfe;  and  having  been  the 
fubjedls  of  many  definitions  and  reafon- 
ings  ;  one  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that 
the  notions  exprelled  by  them  muft  be 
fully  afcertained,  univerfally  known,  and 
free  from  all  ambiguity.  But  the  hiitory 
of  fcience,  and  the  prefent  (late  of  it,  (hew 
plainly  that  luch  is  not  the  cafe.  At  dif-^ 
ferent  times,  and  even  in  our  own  time^ 
there  have  been  fome  philofbphers  who 
denied  the  exidence  of  body,  and  others 
who  denied  the  exiftence  of  mind,  or  of 
both ;  that  is,  who  maintained,  that  there 
are  not,  or  at  lead  that  we  have  no  reafon 
U  2  -  to 
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to  believe  that  there  are  any  fuch  Beings 
or  fubftances  as  we  have  been  accuftomed 
to  fuppofe,  and  to  ezprefs  by  tbofe  words. 
And  at  prefent  fome  authors  may  be  found, 
who  hold,  that  all  thofe  modificadons  or 
operations  of  thought,  fuch  as  (enfadoOy 
memory,  will,  &c.  which  we  ufually  re- 
fer to  mind,  are  really  attributes  of  body, 
only  peculiarly  modified  or  conftituted,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  body  of  a  living  perfon; 
juft  as  much  as  extenfion,  figure,  and  im- 
penetrability,  are  attributes  of  body  in 
all  its  modifications :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  author  at  lead  may  be  found, 
who  holds,  that  there  is  in  every  livmg 
perfon,  and  even  in  a  vegetable,  a  plura* 
lity  of  minds,  of  diflerent  kinds  or  or- 
ders ;  nay,  that  there  is  a  mind  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  in  every  particle  of  matter, 
which  is  the  principle  of  motion,  or  of  eve- 
ry change  whatever  in  it ;  without  the  a- 
gency  of  which,  motion  could  not  begin, 
nor  even  continue  in  a  body.  Thefe  fpe- 
culations  and  notions  are  too  remote  from 
the  objedl  of  this  Eflay  to  require  any  dif^ 
cuilion  here. 

The  notions  of  mind  and  body  which 

are 
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arc  mod  generally  adopted,  and  to  which 
my  reafbnings  refer,  are,  I  own,  far  from 
being  perfedl  or  fatisfadlory ;  or  even  di* 
redl :  they  are  merely  relative. 

We  perceive  numberlefs  qualities  in  the 
objedls  around  us ;  thefe  we  cannot  con- 
ceive but  as  qualities,  implying  a  fubftance 
to  which  they  belong,  or  of  which  they 
are  qualities.  To  this  fubftance,  unknown, 
or  known  only  by  implication,  we  give 
the  names  of  Matter  or  Body. 

We  are  confcious  of  perceiving  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  of  remembering,  think- 
ing, willing,  and  many  fimilar  operations 
or  occurrences.  Thefe  we  can  only  con- 
ceive as  attributes  of  fbme  Being  or  fub- 
ftance ;  and  to  this  Being,  unknown,  or 
known  only  indiredlly  and  by  implication, 
we  give  the  name  of  Mind. 

The  implication  in  both  cafes,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  irrefiftible,  and  the  belief  con- 
fequent  upon  it  a  law  of  human  thought, 
as  indefeaiible  as  any  axiom  of  geometry. 
But  with  refpeift  to  the  nature  of  the  two 

fubftances 
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fubftances  of  which  we  acquire  iuch  im- 
perfedl  and  relative  notions  by  their  attri- 
butes, we  arc  left  very  much  in  the  dark 
For  aught  that  at  firft  appears,  both  fets  of 
attributes  might  belong  to  the  lame  fub- 
ftance. 

But  the .  infinite  difference  between  tb« 
two  fets  of  attributes  has    led    the  wifeft 
and  bed  men  in  all  ages  and  nations  to 
believe  that  the  fubftances  to  which  they 
belong  muft  be  eflentially  and  completely 
different.     And  the  univerlal  and  indefea- 
fible  notions  of  permanent  peHbnal  iden- 
tity, while  every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
body  is  changed,  and  of  the  individuality 
and  indivifibility  of  a  perfon  or  intelligent 
Being,  though  his  body  may  cafily  be  di-^ 
vided,  give  iiich  force  to  that  perfuafion, 
that  were  it  not  for  fome  illuftrious  ex* 
amples,  I  ihould  not  believe  it  could  ever 
be  (erioufly  denied. 

But  fuppofing  the  totally  difierent  nz^ 
ture  of  mind  and  body  univeiially  admit- 
ted,  or  fully  eftablifhed,  there  might  dill 
be  fome  difficulty  in  the  right  application 

of 
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of  the  terms.  The  two  fubftances  are  con- 
ceived to  be  united  in  the  living  perfon. 
But  that  is  not  alK  Certain  bodily  organs 
are  (a  immediately  fubfervient  to  the  at- 
tributes or  operations  of  mind,  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  thefe  can  be  per- 
formed without  them  ;  or  performed  pro- 
perly, unlefs  the  organs  be  in  the  proper 
condition.  Thtis  the  brain  leems  necefTa- 
ry  for  every  operation  of  the  human  mind, 
thinking,  memory,  fenfation,  will,  vo- 
luntary effort  to  motion  :  the  eye  leems 
neceffary  for  feeing,  the  ear  for  hearings 
the  mufcles  for  the  voluntary  effort.  Cer^ 
tain  it  is,  that  we  have  never  met  with 
any  inftances  of  men  making  an  efioit  to 
motion  without  mufcles,  leeing  without 
eyes,  or  thinking  without  brains ;  and  we 
every  day  meet  with  inflances  of  men, 
who,  in  confequence  of  diiorders  in  their 
brains,  in  their  eyes,  or  in  their  mufcles, 
think,  and  fee,  and  make  efforts,  very  im- 
pcrfcAly. 

Thefe  things  many  phyfical  inquirers 
have  laid  too  great  ftrefs  on  :  by  givmg 
their  whole   attention  to  the  inftruments 

employed, 
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employed,  they  have  oyerlooked  the  agent 
who  employs  them,  or  have  miftaken  the 
inftrument  for  the  agent,  or  confounded 
the  two  together. 

Metaphyficians,  on  the  other  hand,  bave 
in  general  fallen  into  the  very  oppofite  er- 
ror, and,  by  attending  folely  to  the  agent, 
have  overlooked  the  fhare  which  the  in- 
ftruments  had  in  thofe  operations.    Hence 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  mind,  apart  from 
all  bodily  organs,    might   have  every  fa- 
culty in  higher  perfection  than  we  Bnd 
them ;  and  might  be  all  eye,  all  ear,  all 
intelligence,  all   adtivity.      Now,  though 
this  be  conceivable,  it  is  in  the  higheft  de^ 
gree  improbable,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  every  fadl  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  concerning  the  operations  of 
Qiind. 

Mind^  therefore,  (eparate  from  all  bodily 
organs,  might  not,  and  probably  wonld 
not,  be  by  any  means  that  kind  of  Being 
which  1  have  occaiion  to  reafbn  about, 
and  to  compare  with  body,  in  order  to 

obfervc 
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ob(erve  the  difference  between  the  relation 
of  motive  and  that  of  phyfical  caule. 

Another  circumftance  of  ambiguity  in 
the  ufe  of  the  term  Mind^  might  arife  from 
the  confideration  of  that  term  fignifying 
a  Being  having  certain  attributes,  and 
known  only  by  them ;  which  attributes 
are  by  no  means  infeparably  conneded. 
A  perfbn  may  live  after  lofing  one  or  more 
of  his  fenfes,  after  lofing  his  memory,  after 
lofing  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
perhaps  even  of  the  voluntary  effort,  after 
lofing  all  felf-governing  power;  nay,  af- 
ter lofing  every  kind  of  intelligence  or 
thought.  Such  a  Being  plainly  would  not 
be  the  objed  of  my  inveftigation ;  and  it 
might  be  a  matter  of  endlefs  controverfy, 
to  fettle  what  or  how  many  of  the  attri- 
butes of  mind  ihould  intitle  a  Being  to  be 
called  Mind. 

As  that  is  not  the  objeft  of  my  invefti- 
gation,  1  think  it  of  confequence  to  avoid 
fuch  controverfies  and  ambiguities;  and 
this  I  think  cannot  b^  better  done  than  by 
fpecifying  proper  examples  of  the  Beings 
X  that 
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that  are  to  be  compared  together,  as  inftan* 
ces  of  mind  under  the  influence  of  motiyes^ 
and  of  body  under  the  influence  of  phyfi- 
cal  caufes. 

As  the  bed  inftance  of  tmnd^  I  take  a  li- 
ving perfon,  in  the  full  ufe  of  all  the  com- 
mon hunan  faculties  :  As  an  inftance  of 
body^  any  thing  conceived  to  be  lifelefi; 
fiich  as  a  dead  carcafe,  a  ftone,  a  (hip,  the 
earth,  or  the  moon. 

However  philofbphers  may  have  diflfer- 
ed  about  mind  and  body,  I  believe  none 
of  them  have  ever  doubted  that  there  is  an 
infinite  difieTence  between  a  living  man 
and  a  dead  carcafe ;  and  that  the  former 
is,  and  the  latter  is  not,  fcniible  to  mo* 
tives,  and  pofTciled  of  intelligence;  and 
that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
fubjed  to  the  influence  of  phyQcal  caufes. 
It  is  of  no  moment  in  this  inquiry,  whe* 
ther  we  fay,  that  in  the  living  perfon  there 
is  a  mind  united  with  a  body,  or  call  the 
living  perfon  a  Mind.  The  nature  of  the 
things  to  be  reafoned  about  is  llill  the 
^me. 

i  Nor 
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Nor  muft  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  cir- 
cumflance  of  the  full  ufe  of  the  commoa 
human  faculties  is  of  confequence.  In  the 
(late  of  fleep,  of  drunkennefs,  of  delirium^ 
of  madnefs,  the  felf-goveroing  power,  like 
all  the  mental  faculties,  may  be  in  very 
different  degrees  or  conditions  from  what 
we  find  it  in  the  living  perfon  when  awake^ 
and  in  the  perfeft  ftate.  It  may  be  in  ve- 
ry different  degrees  in  the  inferior  animals, 
who,  we  conceive,  have  minds^  though  of 
a  lower  order  than  our  own.  And  to  thefe 
varieties  it  may  be  proper  occafionally  to 
refer  for  illuftrations  of  the  nature  and  de- 
grees of  the  felf-goveming  power,  when 
once  the  reality  of  fuch  a  power  is  pro- 
ved. 


X  2 
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Explanation  of  the  Algebraical  Cbaraflcrs  tni 
Symbols  employed  in  this  Effay. 


AS  the  applicatioti  which  I  propofe  to 
make  of  mathematical  reafbning, 
and  of  algebraical  notation,  in  this  Eflaj, 
is  new;  and  as  I  have  occaiioa  to  exprefs 
algebraically  certain  relations  which  never 
were  exprefled  in  that  way  before,  and 
therefore  having  no  proper  fymbols  to  de- 
note them,  muft  now  be  ezprefTed  by  new 
fymbols  contrived  for  the  pnrpole ;  it  is 
neceflary  to  explain  particularly  in  what 
ienfe  I  employ  all  the  diBferent  algebraical 
charadlers  and  fymbols  that  I  have  occafioa 
to  life. 

I.  I  employ  the  initial  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  A,  B,  Q  to  denote  in  general 
the  obvious  efiedb  and  adions^  by  which 

the 
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the  unknown  cauies  and  motives  are  indi* 
cated  and  meafured. 

2.  To  denote,  in  general,  the  unknown 
cauies  or  motives,  1  employ  the  final  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  X,  Y,  Z,  as  is  com- 
monly done  in  algebra,  in  order  to  mark 
diflindlly  and  conftantly  what  are  known 
and  what  are  unknown  quantities. 

3.  I  employ  the  common  algebraical 
fymbol  for  equality,  ==,  precifely  in  its  u- 
fual  acceptation. 

4.  To  denote  the  conjundlion  or  exaft 
concurrence  of  caufes  or  motives,  and  of 
efieds  or  adions,  refpedively,  that  is,  mo- 
tives with  motives,  effedls  with  effirdb,  &c« 
I  employ  the  common  algebraical  fymbol 
for  addition,  4-. 

5.  To  denote  the  diredt  oppofition  of 
motives  or  caufes,  and  of  adions  or  ef- 
fecfls,  refpedtively,  I  employ  the  common 
algebraical  fymbol  for  fubtradtion,  -~. 
This  ufe  of  both  thefe  laft  -  mentioned 

fymbols 
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Symbols  has  long  beea  €omin<m  ia  phy^ 
iics. 

6«  Tojdeikotp  the  combination  of  cau(e$ 
or  motives,  and  of  effedls  or  a45^ions,  re? 
fpeAively,  which,  neither  ex»5ilj  conc«r, 
Bor  yetdire^ly  oppofe  one  another^  which 
is  a  relation  (fb  far  as  1  know)  not  hitherv 
to  expreiTed  in  algebra,  and  therefore  has 
no  peculiar  fymbol  to  denote  it,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  employ  a  new  fymbol ;  and  I  think 
there  cannot  be  a  more  proper  one  for  the 
purpofe  than  an  abridgement  of  the  well- 
known  diagram  for  Newton*s  firft  co- 
rollary frooi  the  three  laws  of  motion; 
thus,  r^»  It  is  well  known  to  all  who 
know  any  thing  of  fcience,  that  this  co- 
rollary is  the  bails  of  a  vaft  fabric  of  the 
mod  important  phyiical  knowledge,  which 
all  who  underhand  it  admit  to  be  as  firm- 
ly eftablilhed  as  the  abflracEl  truths  of  pure 
geometry.  And  I  think  it  may  cafily  be 
ihewn,  that  all  of  it  dqpeods  oa  the  joft 
conception,  and  on  the  truth  or  reality,  of 
that  relation  among  cauiea  and  amcmg  ef« 
fedts,  refpe<5Uvely,  which  1  xneaa  to  CT- 
prefs  by  the  fymbol  in  queflion ;  which  re- 
lation. 
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kdoQ|  therefore,  I  confider  as  one  of  the 
mod  important  and  mod  general  notions  in 
phyfics;  and  mean  to  inquire,  whether  it 
esLtend  to  the  voluntary  adlions  of  men,  as 
well  as  to  the  phsenomena  or  changes  in 
inanimate  matter* 

7.  To  denote  the  relation  of  ctmftant  can^ 
jun^iottj  which  (eems  to  take  place  be- 
tween caufe  and  cffcA  in  phyfics,  and 
which  it  is  maintained  by  Mr  Hume  fub- 
fids  alfo  between  motive  and  adion,  as 
this  too  is  a  relation  not  hitherto  exprefled 
in  algebra,  and  therefore  not  provided  with 
any  peculiar  fymbol  to  exprefs  it,  I  am 
obliged  to  employ  another  new  fymbol; 
and  the  one  which  I  ufe  is  three  little  pa- 
rallel lines ;  thus,  ^.  1  prefer  this  fym* 
bol  to  any  other  for  this  purpofe,  on  ac- 
count both  of  its  (Iriking  iimilarity  to  the 
common  algebraical  fymbol  =,  and  its 
obvious  difference  from  it,  which  will  in 
fome  meafure  enable  us  to  keep  condantly 
in  mind,  both  the  great  aj£nity  and  the 
great  difference  between  this  iuppofed  re- 
lation of  caufe  and  effedl,  motive  and  ac« 
tion,  and  the  familiar  relation  Qf  equali- 
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tjf  or  correfpondence  of  quantities  of  die 
lame  kind. 

It  mnft  be  remembered  always,  that  it 
is  only  among  eflfefls  or  adions,  refjpec- 
tively,  that  are  of  the  Jame  kmJ^  that  foch 
relations  as  thefe  now  fpecified  can  be  fop- 
pofed  to  fubfift.     But  if  the  effe^  or  ac- 
tions be  of  the  fame  kind,  however  dif- 
ferent in  kind  the  caufes  or  motives  of 
them  may  be,  all  thofe  relations  (except  the 
laft,  which  is  the  fuppofed  relation  be- 
tween motive  and  adUon,  caufe  and  e£&d^ 
and  which  it  mull  be  obvious  compre^ 
hends  the    drcumfbmce    of   quality  or 
Jdnd,  as  well  as  that  of  quantity  or  degree) 
tasLJi  fubiiil  between  them.    But  if  the  ef- 
fects or  adtions  be  not  of  the  Tame  kind, 
and  if  the  caufes  or  motives  of  them  be 
applied  at  the  tame  time  to  the  fame  fab- 
jedt  or  perlbn,  then  they  may^  and  accor- 
ding to  the  dodrine  of  ctmftant  ean/un^lm 
they  mtifi^  take  place  at  the  fame  time,  in 
the  fame  fubjedt  or  perfon,  without  in  the 
leafl  interfering  with  one  another.     It  is 
therefore  to  be  underflood,  that  effirdls^and 
adlions  refpe(5lively,  of  the  fame  kind  oa^ 

ii. 
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ly,  are  the  fubjeAs  of  the  foll)Wing  rea- 
ibnings;  thofe  of  different  kinds,  which 
tnay  take  place  at  once  in  the  faihe  fub- 
}c&,  or  perfon,  without  interfering  with 
one  another,  plainly  not  admitting  of  thofe 
relations  that  have  been  fpecified  and  ex-» 
pkined  i  and  being  manifeftly  as  incom- 
menfuf^ble  as  lines,  furfaces^  and  folids 
are  with  one  another.  .  As  1  have  nd  oc- 
cafion  to  coniider  the  relation  of  fimulta- 
neous,  but  diftindi^  occurrence  of  eSk6{s 
and  of  actions  refpedively,  that  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds^  and  are  incapable  of  being 
blended  or  compounded  together,  I  think 
it  unnecollary  to  propofe  any  fymbol  for 
exprefling  it  algebraically ;  but  this,  if  re^ 
quired,  might  eafily  be  done* 


♦  1 1    1  r: 
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AOim  and  tbai  <^  Cauft  mid  Effe&  a 
Pby/icst  JIattd  w  Ac  firm  tf  m.  Pnpofh 
tinL-^^To  h  dmo^/hated  iy  m$  argwaat 
«d  ftlftun  and  ad  abfnrdonLr— DtibMM. 
--^Tbt  rekakm  tf  Httivt  emd  MUern  mafi 

cm^iffunc9s  tf  the  notiau  of  Qm/hmt  Qm- 
duced  to  tbifmn  ^  Qmans  qr  JLckms. 


AFter  fo  many  preliminaries,  it  is 
time  at  lafl  to  ftace  the  chief  pro- 
pofition  which  I  mean  to  prove  with  re- 
fpe€t  to  the  diflference  between  the  relatioa 
of  motive  and  adion  and  that  of  cauic 
and  %St&,  in  phyfics,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  argument  by  which  it  may  be  ^moo- 
ftrated. 

PRO- 
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PROPOSITION. 

There  is  in  mind  a  certain  indcpttideofc 
felf-goveming  power,  which  there  is  not 
in  body ;  in  confequence  of  which  thete  is 
a  great  diffisrence  between  the  relation  of 
motive  and  a^ion  and  that  of  canle  and 
effedt  in  phyfics ;  and  by  means  of  which 
a  perfbib^  in  all  common  ca(b^  1^7^  at 
bis  own  difcretion,  adl  either  according  to 
or  in  op()ofition  to.  any  motivCi  or  combi* 
nation  of  motives,  applied  toiiim;  whilfe 
body)  in  all  cafes,  irreiiftibly  undergoes  the 
change  correfpondiilg  to  the  cauici  drcom-* 
bidation  of  cauies,  applied  to  it. 

To  demonftrate  this,  I  afTmnc  the  di^ 
re<^  contrary  luppofition  with  refpedl  to 
mind,  and  fuppofe  it  to  have  nO  fuch  ielf« 
governing  power,  any  morr  than  body 
has;  and  that  all  our  volidonSy  determi* 
nations,  and  adlions,  come  to  pais  in  con* 
fequence  of  the  motives  applied  to  us,  as 
irrefiftibly  on  our  part  as  the  changes  or ' 
efTe^s  iQ  body  do  from  the  application  of 
Y  Z  phyfical 
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phyfical  caufes ;  and  trace  the  neceflarf 
confcquences  of  this  fuppofed  inertia  of 
mind,  and  influence  of  motives,  to  con- 
clufions  that  are  either  faUe  or  abfurd^  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  relation  of  motive  and  aftion  mifi 
he  either  a  conftant  conjundlion,  as  that 
of  cauie  and  effed  in  phyfics  leems  to  bc^ 
or  not  a  conftant  conjundion,  that  is, 
an  occafional  andifeparable  conjondion. 

If  the  relation  of  motive  and  adHon  and 
that  of  caufe  and  eSc&  in  phyfics  be  a 
conftant  conjundtibn,  the  moil  obvious  and 
general  neceflary  coniequences  of  it  mufi 
he  fuch  as  may  be  exprefled  accurately  by 
the  following  algebraical  formulas,  or  or 
nons,  df  umverfal  application. 

X  SE  A. 

.     .       Y  =  B. 

Z  s  C. 

-     X  +  Y  =  A  H-  B. 

X  — Y  =  A  — B. 

XF  YsAI^B. 


As 
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As  this  mode  of  expreffion  inuft  be  new 
to  every  pcrfon/  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
point  out  how  the  preceding  ipnnulae  are 
to  be  read.     It  is  thus : 

If  a  certain  caufe  or  motive  X  is  con- 
(lantly  conjoined  with  a  certain  effedl  or 
adlion  A,  and  if  another  caufe  or  motive 
Y  is  conftantly  conjoined  with  a  certain 
effedt  or  aftion  B,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  sL&\on  or  cSeA  A,  and  if  no  other 
caufe  or/ motive  Z  conftantly  conjoined 
with  a  certain  effect  or  afition  C,  of  the 
fame  kind  with  A  and  B,  interfere ;  then 
when  X  and  Y  are  applied  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  fame  fubjedl  or  peribn,  and 
direflly  concur,  the  efiedt  or  adtion  conie* 
quent  upon  them,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  fyftem,  conftantly  conjoined  with 
them,  mtifi  be  A  and  B  jointly,  concurring 
or  added  together,  and  more  than  either  ^ 
them  fingly,  by  the  whole  amount  of  the 
other :  When  X  and  Y  direiftly  oppofe  and 
counteract  one  another,  the  c&6i  or  adion 
conftantly  conjoined  with  them  muft  be  A 
oppofed  and  counteradted  by  B,  and  le/s 
than  either  of  them  fingly  by  the  whole 

amount 
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amount  of  die  other :    And  wlieh  X  and 
Y  applied  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fame 
fubjedl  or  perfon^  neither  diredUj  coqcuTi 
nor  yet  diredly  oppofe  one  another,  tbe^ 
rnvfl  be  conftantly  conjoined  with  the  e^ 
or  aiEtion  A^  combined  with   or  modified 
by  the  efleA  or  adion  B,  and  Afferent  jrm 
either  A  or  B  taken  iingly.     And  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  reiuk  of  fuch  a  com* 
bination  of  caufes  or  motives^  and  that  re- 
folt  which  would  have  taken  place  if  only 
6ne  of  them  had  been  applied^  mxift  k 
equal  to  the  full  effect  of  the  odier. 

.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  thefe  genenl 
algebraical  expreilions^  or  fwmuU^  which 
I  fliall  frequently  have  occafion  to  make 
nfe  of,  and  refer  to  as  a  (brt  of  canons,  is, 
that  they  are  riot  only  more  diiUnd,  ac« 
curate,  and  concife,  but  more  comprehco^ 
fire,  than  expreffions  of  the  fame  thoughts 
or  conclufions  in  common  language  could 
eafily  be  made ;  and  at  the  fame  time  car- 
ry mod  difUndly  their  own  evidence  a^ 
long  with  them.  They  are  in  troth,  like 
other  algebraical^/^rmi/ir,  a  kind  of  diftind 
ihort  hand. 
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As  this  mode  of  cxpreffion^,  and  indeed 
of  reafoning,  on  fuch  a  fubjedl,  cannot  be 
familiar  to  every  perfbn,  nor  perhaps  be 
apprehended  at  once,  I  uke  the  liberty  ^  to 
point  out,  what  otherwife  it  would  be  im*>- 
pertinence  to  point  out  to  men  of  fcience, 
that  if  X  —  Y  ~  A,  then  Y  s  B  is  fe- 
paratcd  from  its  eSk&  or  a<5lion ;  which  is 
contrary  to  the  principle.  And  the  fame 
mnft  be  equally  obvious  with  refpedt  to 
the  other  two  cafes,  or  canons,  of  X  •+•  Y 
and  X  r^  Y,  if  it  be  found  or  fuppofed, 
that  they  are  ^  A,  inilead  of  35  A  -h  B, 
or  A  (^  B. 

This  fimple  but  compreheniive  mode  of 
rtafoning,  and  the  three  canons  which  I 
hare  offered  as  the  refult  of  it,  I  wi(h  to 
be  carefully  examined ;  for  much  depends 
upon  them.  If  the  reafoning  is  found  to 
be  unfatisfadtory,  aod  the  canons  falfe,  in 
fhort,  if  any  perfon  of  competent  judge- 
ment can  hnajute  refnfe  his  affent  to  them, 
every  argument  founded  upon  them  mud 
of  eourie  go  for'  nothing.  But  if  the  rea- 
foning is  found  to  be  juft,  and  the  three 
canons  be  admitted  as  neccflary  inferences 

from 
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from  the  principle  of  inertia  in  the  fnh^td, 
or  peribn^    and  of  can/lant   con/un^iam  of 
.ca^ufe  and  eflfe'^^  motive  and  a<5lion,  (whidi 
fuppofition  of  itfelf  fully  implies  the  aur* 
tia  of  the  fobjecfl),  then  every  inflance  of 
the  exadl  concurrence^  of  the  direct  oppo- 
fition,  or  of  the  combination,  of  c^ufe  and 
effedlf  or  of  motive  and  acflion,  muft  be 
admitted  to  have  neceflirily  the  coofe* 
quence  exprcfTed  in  the  correfponding  a<* 
non ;    and  to  deny  this^  or  to  reafon  a« 
gainft  it,  or  to  endeavour  to  ailign  a  rea- 
fon why  fiich  a  refult  (hould  not  take  place 
in  any  particular  cafe,  mufl  be  aa  abfur^ 
dity«    For  thoie  three  canons  comprehend, 
and  muft  apply  to,  every  poflible  cafe  of 
the  application  of  caufes  or, motives  to  the 
fame  lubjedl  or  perfon  at  the  fame  time, 
and  that  produce  efiedls  or  a<Slions  of  the 
fame  kind;    which  confequently  cannot  ' 
take  place  feparately^  or  without  interfe- 
ring ^ith  one  another.    Nor  can  we  con- 
ceive a  fourth  way  in  which  caufes  or  mo- 
tives conftantly  conjoined  with  their  efieds 
or  anions,  and  having  tSk&s  or  a^ons  of 
the  fame  kind,  may  be  applied  to  a  fub- 

jea 
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jci^  or  perlbn,  any  more  than  we  can  con- 
ceive a  fourth  dimenfion  of  body. 

Lee  it  be  obferved  too,  that  thofe  three 
Canons  are  of  the  nature  of  axioms.  They 
are  ftlf-evidcnt  neceflary  truths,  bearing 
that  relation  to  the  notion  of  conf^aht  con- 
jundlion,  which  the  alioms  of  geometry 
bear  to  the  notion  of  quantity ;  and  if  the 
former  notion,  as  well  as  the  latter,  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  juft,  they  ate  axioms  to  all 
intents  and  pufpofes. 


SECT. 
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Illu/irations  of  the  exafl  import  of  the  rtor 
.  fonings  in  the  preceding  fcBion. — Inftanca 
of  the  truth  of  the  i^erences  from  the 
principle  of  Conftant  ConjunSiion  in  cafes 
of  Caufe  andEffeHinFhxftcs\  and  of  the 
plaufibility  of  them  in  many  cafes  of  the  rr- 
lation  of  Motive  and  Jiium. 


T  Hough  I  regard  the  reafoning  in  the 
preceding  fedion  as  perfedily  fadf- 
faflory  and  unqueftionable;  yet  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  this  fuperfedes  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  illuflrating  it  very  fully :  for 
though  both  the  fubjedl  and  the  reafoning 
be  fufficiently  fimple,  yet  it  mu(l  be  owned, 
that  they  are  both  very  ablbrufe,  and  no 
common,  and  confequently  no  eafy,  oh* 
jeds  of  attention.  But  1  think  they  may 
be  explained  and  illuflrated  by  proper  in«* 
ilances,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  child  of 

ten 
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ten  years  of  age^  of  ordlnaiy  capacity^ 
(hall  eafily  and  fully  undcrftand  them. 
Indeed  little  more  is  required  to  enable  4 
perfon  to  underftand  tbem^  than  that  he 
fhould  underftand  or  fliould  be  capable 
of  learning  arithmetical  addition  and  fub«» 
^dipn. 

It  is  plain,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  either 
caufes  or  motives  may  be  applied  fingly ; 
and  if  the  conjunction  of  cauie  and  ef- 
fedl  and  that  df  motive  and  adion  be 
conftant,  every  cauie  or  motive  fingly  ap- 
plied will  be  followed  by  its  proper  effe<5k 
or  adtion. 

Thus,  a  body  will  move  irom  impulfe^ 
melt  with  heat,  or  diflblve  in  its  proper 
mcnjimumi  and  a  man  will  eat  becaufe  be 
is  hungry,  drink  becaufe  he  is  thirfty, 
run  away  becaufe  he  is  afraid,  do  kind 
adions  from  benevolence,  and  commit 
cruel  and  unjuft  a(5lions  from  anger,  ma- 
lice, or  rapacity.  And  this  is  exprefled 
by  the  fimple  formule ,  X  ^  A,  Y  ^  B, 
^c, 

Z%  In 
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in  the  (econd  place,  it  is  equally  plain, 
that  different  caufes  or  motives  may  be 
conjoined,  that  is  to  fay,  may  concur  in 
producing  one  kind  of  eflfedl,  or  in  prompt- 
ing to  one  kind  of  aiSlion ;    and  a  great- 
er effect  or  action  of  that  kind  will  be  pro- 
duced by  (uch  a  concurrence  of  caufes  or 
motives,  than  by  any  one  of  them  fingly 
applied. 

Thus,  a  (hip  under  fail  with  a  favour'^ 
able  wind,  will  move  with  a  certain  velo- 
city ;  and  with  a  greater,  if  at  the  (ame 
time  {he  is  in  a  favourable  current;  an4 
with  a  greater  ftill,  if  at  the  fame  time  (he 
is  taken  in  tow  by  a  ihip  that  fails  fader 
than  fhe  does ;  or  if  flie  is  impelled  by  the 
force  of  oars,  when  thefc  can  be  ufcd. 
And  a  man  who  will  do  a  good  deal  from 
a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  more  from  duty  and 
honour  and  intered  conjoined,  will  do 
dill  more  when  there  is  fuperadded  to 
thefe  motives  the  terror  of  military  difci- 
pline.  This  cafe  of  the  application  of 
caufes  or  motives,  and  the  neceflary  re- 
fult  of  it,  according  to  the  principle  afTo- 

med, 
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med^  is  exprefled  by  the  firil  canon,  X  -f» 
YsA+B. 

In  the  third  place,  it  mud  be  evident, 
that  either  caufes  or  motives  may  be  4i* 
redly  oppofed  by  other  cauies  or  other 
motives.  If  the  oppofite  caufes  or  mo-* 
tives  are  of  unequal  force  or  (Irength,  the 
more  powerful  will  prevail. 

Thus,  a  (hip  will  advance  againft  an 
adverfe  current,  if  the -velocity  in  one 
direction  which  (he  acquires  from  the!wind 
is  greater  than  what  (he  would  acquire  in 
the  oppofite  direction,  from  the  current. 
And  a  foldier  will  face  any  danger  in  the 
way  of  his  profeflion,  if  his  fenfe  of  du- 
ty, of  honour,  of  intcreft,  or  even  his 
dread  of  punifhment,  are  with  him  ftrong- 
er  motives  than  fear  of  the  enemy ;  but  he 
will  run  away,  if  this  fear  be  the  ftrongec 
motive. 

If  the  oppofite  caufes  or  motives  are  e^ 
qual,  then  they  will  exadtly  balance  each 
other,  like  equal  weights  in  the  oppofite 
fcales  of  a  jud  balance;  or  like  a  (hip  un-^ 

der 
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der  fail  with  a  velocity  equal  to  AsLt  of 
an  adverfe  current,  which  in  this  cafe  (he 
will  juft  ftem,  fo  as  to  remain  in  the  fame 
place  relatively  to  the  fhore;  or  like  tlie 
afs,  in  the  well-known  imaginary  cafe  of 
the  two  equal  and  iimiUr.buqdles  of  haj, 
placed  at  equal  diftances,  one  on  each  iidc 
of  him.    This  cafe  of  the  afs  appears  to 
me  (as  I  believe  it  has  univerially  beeu 
thought)  a  very  fair  and  explicit  one;  and 
I  wiCh  it  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  I 
mean  to  make  an  important  uie  of  it :  for 
though  it  cannot  reafbnably   be  (aid  to 
contain  either  truth  or  (enfe^    yet  it  un- 
doubtedly contains  the  means  of  getting 
at  truth,  and  of  deteding  noafenfe.    But 
of  this  afterwards. 

The  mutual  delfarudion  or  preventioQ 
of  the  effeifts  of  equal  and  oppofite  caufes 
or  motives,  is  as  obvioufly  and  neceflarily 
implied  in  the  notion  of  conftant  canjunSim^ 
as  the  principles  of  addition  and  fubtrac- 
tion  are  in  the  notion  of  number.  And 
to  fet  about  proving,  that  when  lo  is  de* 
duded  from  lo,  there  muft  remain  no- 
thing, or  that  A  +  B  — •  A  =  B,  or  that 
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a  jufl;  balance,  with  10  pound  weight  in 
each  fcale,  muft  remain  even,  or  that  a 
(hip  will  not  advance  againll  a  current 
which  fets  her  back  as  fail  as  the  wind 
fets.  her  forward,  would  moft  defer-- 
vedly  be  regarded  as  arrant  trifling : 
they  are  all  fuch  things  as  no  perfon  of 
ibund  judgement  ever  doubted,  or  can 
be  fuppofed  to  doubt  of.  But  it  mufl: 
be  obferved,  that  our  belief  of  fuch  of 
them  as  relate  to  phyfics  depends  entirely 
on  our.  convidion,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  on  our  uniform  and  natural  con- 
ception, of  the  abfolute  incapacity  of  a 
body  to  move  itfelf,  and  of  the  conftant 
conjundlion  of  caufe  and  efFecfl.  For  if 
either  or  both  of  thefe  things  were  other- 
wife,  the  conclufions  refpedting  the  (hip 
and  the  balance  would  often  be  found 
falfe  upon  trial ;  nor  would  they  even  be 
expe<5led  or  fuppofed,  a  priori^  to  be  true. 
The  ihip  might  be  exp^dled  to  go,  and  in 
fa<Et  would  g9,  fometimes  with  the  wind, 
fometimes  with  the  current,  according  as 
the  one  or  other  of  them  was  feparated 
from  its  prop^efifedl  on  her  fails,  or  on 
her  hull ;  at)d  if  the.  ihip  were  not  inca« 

pable 
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pable  of  moving  herfelf,  though  neidier 
the  wind  nor  the  current  were  feparated 
from  their  efieds^  (he  might  move  in  the 
direAion  of  either  of  them^  or  in  one  per- 
pendicular or  oblique  to  both.     And  tbe 
correfponding  conclufions  with  refped  to 
the  balance  mud  be  equally  obvious.    If 
the  conjunAion  of  caufe  and  efiedt  in  the 
employment  of  that  inftrument  were  not 
conftant,   and  the  inftrument  abfblutdy 
incapable  of  moving  itfelf,  we  never  could 
have  any  reafon  to  rely  on  a  balance  as  a 
juft  one. 

The  infrtia  of  body^  or  its  incapacity  to 
move  itfelf^  or  in  any  way  to  change  its 
own  condition,  is  implied  in  the  nodoQ 
of  body,  as  completely  as  divifibility  is 
implied  in  the  notion  of  time,  fpace,  or 
number;  or  as  the  equality  of  the  four 
fides  and  angles  is  in  the  notion  of  a  (quart. 
A  Bei9^  capable  of  moving  itfelf,  or  in  any 
way  changing  its  own  ftate,  is  not  what 
we  call  Body. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  ge<Hne- 
try  are  all  neceflary  truths;  the  contrary 

of 
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of  them,  in  every  inftance,  being  not  mere- 
ly falfe,  but  impoffible  and  abfurd. 

The  principle  of  the  conflant  conjundlion 
of  caufe  and  efFedl,  which  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  phyiics,  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  only  a  contingent  truth ;  nay, 
it  may  be  fuppofed  no  truth  at  all.  A 
perfon  may  be  conceived  to  doubt  of  it, 
till  he  can  find  fome  evidence  of  its  truth. 
And,  in  fad,  there  are  innumerable  cafes, 
as,  for  example,  the  eledlive  attractions  in 
chemiftry,  which,  on  a  fuperficial  view^ 
might  incline  us  to  difbelieve  it ;  though, 
when  ftridly  examined,  they  all  afford 
proof,  or  at  lead  additional  inftances  of  it. 
Yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
(landing  the  vaft  number  of  inftances 
feemingly  in  oppoficion  to  it,  which  even 
men  of  fcience  (as  I  have  adlually  found) 
are  fometimes  difpofed  to  infift  on,  and 
the  very  fmall  proportion  of  mankind  that 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  examined  thofe 
obfcure  or  doubtful  cafes  with  fuch  accu- 
racy as  to  difcover  the  truth  in  them ;  yet 
few  or  none,  even  of  the  rudeft  and  moft 
ignorant  of  mankind,  feem  ever  to  have 
A  a  doubted 
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doubted  of  the  conftancy  of  the  conjaac- 

tion  of  caufe  and  effedt^  or  ^vould  fail  to 

regard  any  inftance  to  the  contrary  as  a 

miracle.    This  feems  to  indicate,  that  the 

conception  of  the  relation  of  caufe  and  ef- 

fe<ft,  as  well  as  the  convidlion  of  the  ne- 

ceflity  of  a  caufe  in  certain  cafes,  depends 

not  merely  on  obfervation  and  a  fort  of 

rude  indudlion,  but  on  fome  fundamental 

principle  of  the  human    underftandiog. 

This  perfuafion  muft  be  coniidered  more 

fully  afterwards.    But  fuppofing  it  a  tnitbi 

all  the  conclufions  hitherto  drawn  from  it 

ate  neceflary  confequences  of  it :   and  as 

they  arc  all  found  experimentally  true  as 

matters  of  fa€t,  in  innumerable  inflances, 

we  have  every  reafon,  which  the  nature  of 

the  fubjedl  admits  of,  to  believe,  that  the 

principle  of  conflant  conjundlion  of  caufe 

and  eflfedl  in  phyfics,  whether  it  be  a  nc- 

ceiTary  or  only  a  contingent  truth,  is  at 

lead  an  eflablifhed  law  of  Nature. 

This  cafe,  of  the  application  of  caufes 
or  motives  at  once,  which  diredlly  oppofe 
one  another,  and  the  necefTary  refult,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  aflumed,  is  ex* 

prelled 
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preiled  by  the  fccond  canon,  X  —  Y  =  A 
—  B. 

Laftly,  It  is  plain,  that  various  caufes 
or  various  motives  may  be  applied  at  once 
to  the  fame  fubjecfl  or  perfon,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  (hall  neither  concur  ex* 
adlly,  nor  yet  diredlly  oppofe  one  another ; 
and  this  without  any  regard  to  their  being 
equal  or  unequal  in  force.  This  cafe  we 
Ihall  call,  exclufively,  the  combination  of 
caufes  or  motives.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that 
bodies  and  perfons  are  equally  incapable 
of  moving  themfelves,  or  of  changing  in 
any  way  their  own  ftate ;  and  that  the  re- 
lation both  of  caufe  and  efFedl,  and  of 
motive  and  adlion,  is  a  conftant  conjunc- 
tion'; then,  in  every  fuch  cafe  of  a  combi- 
nation of  caufes  or  motives,  there  mtifi  be  a 
correfponding  combination  in  the  efiedls 
or  adlions  produced. 

Thus,  a  (hip  failing  in  a  current  at  right 
angles  to  her  courfe,  will  advance  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  on 
her  fails ;  but  at  the  fame  time  will  de- 
viate from  her  courfe  in  confequence  of 
A  a  2  the 
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the  influence  of  the  current  on  her  hull. 
A  fhip,  or  indee4  any  bodyy  in  this  or  any 
fimilar  fituation,  will  defcribe  the  diago* 
nal  of  a  parallellogram,  whereof  it  would 
have  dcfcribed  one  or  other  of    the  two 
contiguous  fides,  if  the  caufes  of  its  mo* 
tion  had  been  applied  fingly  ;   and  it  iinll 
defcribe  that  diagonal  in  the  ianae  time 
that  it  would  have  defcribed  either  of  the 
contiguous  fides  of  the  parallellogram  fe- 
parately.    And  a  body  under  the  influence 
of  what  is  called  a  centripetal^  and  a  pro^ 
jeiiile  or  tangential  force  at  the  fame  time, 
will  defcribe  a  portion  of  fome  conic  fcc- 
tion  in  every  moment  that  its  motion  con* 
tinues.     All  thefe  things  are  well  known 
by  experiment  and  obfervation  as  matters 
of  fadl :   and,  moreover,  they  are  demon- 
ilrated   by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,    in  his 
Prinnpia^  as  neceflkry  truths. 

In  like  manner,  a  perfon  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  diifercnt  motives,  which  nei* 
ther  perfcdly  concur  nor  yet  diredlly  op- 
pole  one  another,  will  acl  in  a  diflerejdt 
manner  tram  what  he  would   have  done 

if 
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if  only  one  of  the  motives  had  been  ap* 
plied. 

Thus,  in  the  well-known  (lory  of  the 
Decemvir  Appius  Claudius  and  Virginia^  we 
conceive,  that  a  violent  defire  to  get  pof- 
feflion  of  the   perfon  of   Virginia^    more 
powerful  than  any  confiderations  of  virtue, 
prompted  the  Decemvir  to  endeavour  to 
do   fo  per  fas  cut  nefas.      If  this  motive 
had  been  applied  fingly,  or  oppofed  only 
by  thole  weaker  motives   which  juftice, 
humanity,  or  chaftity  fnggefted,  we  con- 
ceive, that  it  would  have  prompted  him  to 
employ  diredl  and  open  violence,  of  which 
he  had  the  means  in  his  power,  as  the 
fured  and  readied  way  to  accomplifh  his 
purpofe.     But  then  prudence,  fear  of  the 
indignation   ot  the  Roman   people,    and 
perhaps  fome  other  lefs  obvious  motives, 
urged  him  to  avoid  gi vmg  any  offence 
hf  an  open   and  violent  exercife  of  his 
power;    and   induced    him   to  have  rc- 
courfe  to  art  and  fraud,  in  order  to  gain 
his  end  with  the  appearance  of  law  and 
juftice.     His  condudl  accordingly  was  the 
refult  of  the  mixture  or  combination  of 

fuch 
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iuch  diflferenc  motives^  and  plainly  difier- 
cnt  from  what  it  would  have  been,  or  by 
any  judicious  pcrfon  would  have  been  ex- 
pedled  to  be,  if  only  one  of  thole  motives 
bad  been  applied. 

Every  fuch  cafe  of  the  combination  of 
caufes  or  motives,  and  the  necejfary  refult 
of  it  in  cffed  or  adion,  according  to  the 
principle  aflumed,  is  exprefled  by  the  third 
canon,  X  F  Y  =  A  1^  B. 

All  the  preceding  inftances  of  the  re- 
lation of  human  a<5lions  to  the  motives  of 
them,  and  of  the  analogy  and  refemblance 
between  the  relation  of  motive  and  adioa 
and  that  of  caufe  and  efFedl  in  phyfics,  I 
];iave  exprelTed  cautioufly,  and  in  thofe 
vague,  ambiguous,  and  hypothetical  terms, 
which  have  been  too  generally  employed 
on  this  fubjed,  and  have  by  many  philo- 
fophers  been  thought  rational  and  fatiP- 
fadlory.  They  are  all  fuch  inftances  as  I 
have  occafionally  heafd  given  as  illuftra- 
tions  of  the  dodtrine  of  Neceffity,  and  as 
proofs  of  the  clofe  and  flriking  affinity, 
or  rather  indeed  of  the  pcrfc<fl  identity, 

of 
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of  the  two  relations  in  queftion.  Few 
people,  I  believe,  will  think  them  over- 
drained,  and  fewer  dill  will  fufpeA,  that, 
if  taken  literally  as  they  are  dated,  they 
are  all  falfities,  abfurdities,  and  little  bet- 
ter than  nonfenfe ;  which  yet  they  certain- 
ly are. 

For  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  on  fuch  a 
point  as  this,  it  is  not  fufficienc  to  give  a 
few  indances,  even  though  they  were  all 
accurately  expreffed,  and  undoubtedly  true, 
as  a  proof  of  the  principle  in  quedion.  For 
if  it  be  true,  then  all  thofe  general  infer- 
ences from  it,  of  which  I  have  given  only 
a  few  examples,  will  be  neceffarily  and 
univerfally  true  in  every  particular  in- 
dance.  And  if  in  any  cafe  it  be  found, 
that  they  are  not  true  as  matters  of  fadl, 
when  the  proper  experiment  is  fairly  made, 
it  mud  be  admitted,  that  the  principle  of 
which  they  are  neceflary  confequences  is 
falfe.  For  it  may  well  happen,  that  the 
refembiance  between  the  two  relations  in 
quedion  (hall  be  driking,  and  pleafing, 
and  very  generally  obfervablej  while  yet 
the  diflerence  between  themi  though  in 

many 
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-many  cafes  obicure,  and  in  fbme  hardly 
perceptible,  may  be  real  and  highly  im- 
portant :  And  this  1  believe  is  adlually  the 
cafe.  But  it  is  one  of  the  chief  objeds  of 
fcience  in  many  cafes  to  dilcover  fuch 
differences  among  things^  as  the  mod  ef- 
fedlual,  or  perhaps  the  only,  means  of  e&i 
tending  our  knowledge  of  them. 
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